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AN ENTIRELY NEW IDEA IN HOLY PICTURES 


“OUR SAINT’S BIOGRAPHY” SERIES 


in full colors—Size 24% x 4”. 
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Price $1.75 per hundred 
St. Anthony #179 
St. Francis of Assisi #181 
St. Martin de Porres #183 
The Holy “rinity #184 
St. Peter Apostle #185 
St. Dominic #186 
St. Christopher #187 
St. Joseph du Mont-Royal #188 
St. Joannes Baptista de la Salle #189 
Sanctus Pius X #190 
St. John the Baptist #191 
St. Catherine Laboure #192 
St. Frances Cabrini #193 
St. Joan of Arc #196 
St. Rose of Lima #198 
St. Roque #199 
St. Anthony Abbot #200 
St. Dominic Savio #201 
St. Michael the Archangel #203 
St. Clara #204 
St. Monica #205 
St. Barbara #207 
St. Margaret Mary Alacoque #208 
St. Francisco Xavier #211 
St. Petrus et St. Paulus #212 


St. Cecilia 

St. Gerard Maiella 

St. Ignatius of Loyola 
St. Peter Julian Eymard 
St. Louis de Montfort 
St. Patrick 

St. Paul 

St. Stephen 

St. George 

St. Thomas Aquinas 
St. Catherine 

St. Joan A. Thouret 
Virgin of St. Juan de los Lagos 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga 
St. Lucy 

St. Nicholas 

St. Vincent de Paul 

St. Rita 

St. Agnes 

St. Catherine of Siena 
St. Laurence 

St. John Bosco 

St. John Mary Vianney 
St. Jude Thaddeus 

St. Raphael the Archangel 


| AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE RELIGIOUS ARTICLE STORE 


THE GERFFERT COMPANY, INC. 54-60 Lafayette Street—New York 13, N. Y. 
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IF YOU WANT QUALITY UNIFORMS AT REASONABLE PRICES, 
IF YOU WANT GUARANTEED SEPTEMBER DELIVERY — 
THEN YOU WANT WW/erser Garments—MAIL CARD FOR CATALOG! 


GIRLS UNIFORMS are available 
in two specially woven fabrics, each 
made to our own rigid specifications: 


* Spot-Proof DOESKIN GAB- 
ARDINE—spots wipe of with 
just a damp cloth! achine 
washable. Moth-proof. 


Wash ’n Wear DAHARA 
CLOTH—washes in a _ washer, 
dries in a dryer... . Even pleats 
need no ironing! 


Tests made by United States Test- 
ing Co. prove conclusively that 
these wonderful WERNER fabrics 
far outwear any other materials 
tested. But even better proof of 
their excellent wearing qualities is 
the fact that parochial school princi- 
ee in 48 of the 50 states re-order 
ERNER uniforms year after 
yo in preference to any other 
rand! ‘They order WERNER 
simply because WERNER offers 
the highest quality and the greatest 
serviceability at the lowest possible 
H prices. (And speaking of economical 
prices, WERNER supplies Chubbys 
at no more than regular sizes!) 


When boys come to school dressed 
in “‘tee shirts” or plaid sport shirts, 
they are dressed for play and they 
expect to play. But if they are 
neatly dressed for school in 
WERNER dress shirts, they expect 
to study! Madeinsolid colors (Blue, 
Beige or White), WERNER shirts 
are made in your choice of no-iron 
DACRON/COTTON or _ budget- 
priced EVERFAST BROAD- 
CLOTH. WERNER #§sshirts are 
double stitched for double strength. 
And, for extra neat appearance, 
the collars have permanent, built-in 
collar stays that do NOT have 
to be removed when laundering. 
WERNER shirts may be worn wit 
ties to match the color of the girl’s 
uniforms and embroidered with your 
school initials. 


No matter where you are located, 
you can get f-a-s-t and efficient serv- 
ice by ordering direct from our 
Cincinnati factory. Or, if you live 
in or near the following cities, call 
your local WERNER representa- 
tive to show you samples of our 
styles and to answer any questions 
you may have: 


* In CHICAGO, call Mrs. Rene Sutor, 
LOngheach 1-6249 

* in CLEVELAND, call Helen Dubois, 
ACademy 1-2561 

* In DETROIT, call Ruth Sullivan, 
VErmont 7-6701 

*In NEWARK, JERSEY CITY OR 
ANYWHERE IN NEW JERSEY, call 
Kathleen Montgomery, 
South Orange 2-8004 


ERNER GARMENTS SICKING BLDG., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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CLIPS 
AND 


COMMENTS | 


By 
John F. Wagner 


THE PROGRAM IS 
COMPLETE 


The NCEA convention is an event 
eagerly awaited by thousands of our 
Catholic teachers throughout the land. 
They bring to it an enthusiasm and 
earnestness which has enabled that 
organization to progress tremendously 
in recent years and service Catholic 
education in a significant manner. 
Upon reviewing the program for the 
57th convention to be held this month, 
this writer feels that, on the whole, the 
planners have done a wonderful job. 
With “Emphasis on Excellence” as 
theme, they have decided upon some 
splendid topics and speakers of the 
departmental programs involved. No 
program will completely satisfy every- 
one however. 

The Seminary department is boldly 
confronting really current and substan- 
tial issues: accreditation, psychological 
testing, and the very nature of voca- 
tions. 

Commendably, too, the Secondary 
Department faces some solid problems 
in discussion periods. Programs on 
teacher certification, testing and evalu- 
ation criteria all promise to be highly 
interesting to those in attendance. 

The Supervisor's report by Sister M. 
Richardine in the Elementary School 
Department should be stimulating and 
valuable. And the Wednesday mom- 
ing’s program, featuring Dr. Anton 
Pegis’ address on the elementary 
school, must be accorded the highlight 
of the convention program. A discus- 
sion of the Louisville Great Books Pro- 
gram and Father James Curtin’s panel 
on the gifted child closely approach 
it in value, at least from this vantage 
point. 

The Special Education Department 
appears to be very comprehensive in 
content as does the Adult Education 
Commission. The latter's discussion 
on Catholic leadership undoubtedly 
brings together the best in the field. 


After months of planning, long let- 
ters of invitation, anxious waiting for 
acceptances and many empty bottles 
of aspirin, the NCEA program is 
complete. 

In the College and University pro- 
gram, however, topics are listed which 
have been frequently discussed at 
these conventions. It is sincerely 
hoped that the treatment of these sub- 
jects will include specific issues. Per- 
haps in the statement of topics the 
wording is too general. We are sure 
that the actual treatment will be con- 
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structive and it is hoped that the issues 
confronting American Catholic higher 
education will be faced at these 
discussions. 

One of the most fruitful outcomes 
of last year’s NCEA convention was 
the discussion aroused by the provoca- 
tive address delivered by the past 
President-General. He posed the per- 
plexing matter of eliminating either 
the high school or the elementary 
school at that time, and the debate is 
still running strong. It is hoped here 
also that it will be aired and discussed 
at this convention. 

There is no mention unfortunately, 
under any department, of the subject 
which necessitated a statement by the 
executive secretary of the NCEA re- 
cently deploring some developments 
in this field, i.e., federal aid to educa. 
tion. This too is a subject, we feel 
which deserves a great deal of atten 
tion. 

The fact that this convention am 
nually draws close to 15,000 Catholi¢ 
teachers and administrators attests 
its tremendous contribution to the com 
tinuing examination and progress @ 
Catholic education in America. Its ef 
forts in the future will undoubtedly 
continue that service. In the spirit of 
this service, it is hoped that the 57th 
program will include discussions of all 
the challenges of the times and that 
each session will be one which is a 
forthright examination of the question 
and, incidently, a forthright statement 
of the issues on the printed program. 























THE HAVEN HILL 
CONFERENCE 











Michigan Governor G. Mennan 
Williams recently assembled thirteen 
well-known figures in American educa 
tion including Senator Patrick McNa- 
mara, to discuss the status of education 
and the possible remedies for its ills. 

A summary of conclusions reached 
was made available with the stipula- 
tion that they did not necessarily rep- 
resent the view of every participant in 
each case. The participants involved 
included Dr. William Carr, President 
of the NEA; Omer Carmichael, Super 
intendent of Schools for Louisville, 
Kentucky; a former high school prif 
cipal and a number of university d@& 
partment heads and professors of edit} 
cation. . 
Working under the principles tha 
education develops human resource 
that the fulfillment of democracy 
quires that every person have u 
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stricted opportunity to an education 
commensurate with his or her ability; 
and that the teaching profession must 
be raised to a status commensurate 
with its value, the conference con- 
cluded (as apparently all these confer- 
ences do) that present facilities for 
public education are inadequate and 
that the solution lies in (you guessed 
it) federal aid. Aid, both immediate 
and long term, should be enacted for 
school construction, operating budgets, 
and student loans. The States it was 
felt were inadequate to handle the 
problem and thus it has to become a 
federal problem. It is a strange thing 
to contemplate that the people attend- 
ing these conferences for the most part 
cannot grasp the simple idea that the 
people in the state are the same people 
who are the citizens of the country. 
Placing federal tax burdens on the cit- 
izens is merely transferral of author- 
ity, not a solution. 

This conference also endorsed Dr. 
James Conant’s suggestion of consoli- 
dating high schools into comprehen- 
sive schools, making centralization a 
prime requirement for efficiency and 
accomplishment. In a final recommen- 
dation, however, centralization was re- 
versed in a proposal to encourage com- 
munity colleges as an extension of the 
public education program and as cen- 
ters for adult education. 


HOME ECONOMICS NOT 
MINOR COURSE 
TACKED ON 


Home economics courses in Ameri- 
can high schools generally are too nar- 
row and too materialistic, is the belief 
of Sister Mary Pierre of Mundelein 
College, who spoke to hundreds of 
teachers at a regional conference of the 
National Catholic Council on Home 
Economics at Cincinnati. 

To Sister Mary Pierre, home eco- 
nomics means 


understanding, sympathy, and ap- 


preciation of people and helping 
them understand their relationship 
to God, who is the ultimate goal. 


In the ideal home economics course, 
according to Sister Mary Pierre, the 
teacher will 


help other minds to understand, 
appreciate, and establish in their 
lives Christian principles of family 
relationships oe 5 child. development. 
. . .This is very difficult in our so- 
ciety, because we have a deep 
cleavage between life and Christian 
belief, because we have a wide di- 


versity in values, norms, and con- 
duct relating to marriage and the 
family, and because many families 
have totally accepted material- 
RPS 

We must help young people to 
get a positive understanding and 
appreciation of Christian marriage 
based on human love, sacramental 
grace, and parenthood. We must 
help them to learn to love wisely; for 
the ability to love and accept love is 
fundamental to a healthy person- 
ality. 

The deep understanding of the place 
of love sustains many mothers, who 
can so easily become blinded by the 
dull routine .. . 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 

® Catholic intellectualism is still under 
fire from various sources. It seems that 
intellectuals are hard to find, and when 
they are found, not very many people 
are happy with the discovery. One 
writer is currently embarked on a ser- 
ies in which he is criticizing the char- 
acteristics of these intellectuals who, 
one year ago, he said scarcely existed. 
We find in all this that precious little is 
being written on how to develop in- 
tellectuals in the Catholic milieu. We 
grant that this would be a challenging 
assignment but we would dearly like 
to see it met. 

@ Final examination questions given to 
Russian secondary school students in 
major science and mathematics sub- 
jects, have been made available by 
Science Materials Center. Twenty-four 
pages in length, this booklet indicates 
that the Russian secondary school sci- 
ence curriculum standards are- im- 
pressively high. 

© For the second consecutive year, en- 
rollment in America’s accredited engi- 
neering colleges has dropped. This fall 
240,063 students registered in engi- 
neering against last year’s total of 249,- 
950. While the number of graduates 
is on the increase, this increase will 
soon stop because of the low enroll- 
ments the past two years. All the while 
the demand for engineers continues to 
increase year by year. 

© Figures published in Rome recently 
by the Sacred Congregation for Semi- 
naries and Universities show that there 
are now one hundred and _ twenty- 
seven Catholic universities in the 
world; eighty-two of them in Europe, 
thirty-six in America, North and South; 
five in Asia; one in Africa and three in 
Australia. Fifty-two are complete uni- 
versities; forty-seven are single facul- 
ties, and the remainder are groups of 
faculties but not full universities. 


© The crisis of Western civilization 
the current secular attitude concerniy 
life and the loss of man’s individuali 
Loretto Heights College students 
told recently in an address by 
Thomas P. Neill, history professor 
St. Louis University. 

Dr. Neill pointed out that the 
for all past cultures has been reli 
that there has been an increasing 
of religion in the past 200 years w 
is causing the disintegration of 
core of western civilization, and 
this problem gains magnitude as 
influence of western culture sp 
throughout the world. 

The Christian’s role in the fu 
which Dr. Neill sees as a mechani¢ 
collectivist age based on the com 
man in which religion must be a 
affair, is to retain the recognition 
God as the core of life and to fos 
the dignity and respect due the i 
vidual man. Man “made to the i 
and likeness of God” must not att 
to make himself over into the “i 
and likeness of a machine.” The C 
tian must accept the world and r 
it with his Christian vision. 

Dr. Neill believes the present & 
pansion of missionary activities, both 
Catholic and Protestant, are an indige 
tion that the worst part of the crisis has 
passed. He sees them as the futurés 
hope for the spread and eventual unk 
versal support of fundamental pri 
ples for conducting life. 

e By the time these words reach ya 
the first session of the White Home 
Conference on Children and Y 
will have been opened and the de 
gates embarked on their significa 
work. Catholic participation has b 
coordinated by Msgr. R. J. Gallag 
who has done a superb job in inform 
ing the prospective delegates of ti 
obligations to their country, to thet 
ganization they represent, and to PH 
Faith during the forthcoming 
ference. This was of primary im 
tance because of the past histo 
such conferences when views gené 

in opposition to the Catholic 
point were pushed and _ adopt ‘ 
Msgr. Gallagher has made it d 
however, that the delegates are@ 
instructed or limited to any one fp 
of view but merely urged to state 
Catholic position in an intelligent 
logical manner when called upe 
do so in debate or in conscience. — 

Some significant proposals unde 
edly will come out of this conferé 
and we look forward to their promi 
gation. 
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CREDIT 
EDUCATION 
VITAL 


High school juniors and seniors 
almost certainly one day soon will 
use Consumer Credit. Sixty-five per 
cent of major consumer products, 
including automobiles, and a rap- 
idly increasing papearanme of soft 
goods and services, are bought on 
credit terms. Since these young 
people who soon will accept re- 
sponsibility for management of 
family income will use credit, it 
is imperative they be taught how 
to use it intelligently. 


A fifty-four page, paperbound, 
aon lustrated, two-color book, 
with informative glossary of credit 
terms and provocative questions at 
the end of each chapter, is avail- 
able to provide this vital education. 
The book, titled “Using Our Credit 
Intelligently,” is published by the 
National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit, Inc., a non-profit educa- 
tional and research organization 
sponsored by a cross-section of 
American business and financial 
concerns. 


The text, now in its third printing, 
by William J. Cheyney, the Foun- 
dation’s Executive Vice President, 
international authority on Consu- 
mer Credit, is an objective treat- 
ment of all segments of Consumer 
Credit avoiding bias or special 
treatment favorable to any part of 
the credit economy or to any in- 
stitution. 


Covered are such topics as The 
Nature of the American Free En- 
terprise System and The Role Con- 
sumer Credit Plays In It . . . How 
to Compute Credit Charges .. . 
Why a Credit Rating Is Important 
. . . How to Set Up a Budget and 
Make It Work . . . How to Measure 
Credit Capacity and Learn to Live 
Within It . . . How to Handle the 
Emergency Credit Problem . . . 
and many other credit subjects of 
intense interest to young people 
and most parents. 


The high school systems of New 
York Philadelphia, _ Chicago, 
Washington, D. C., as well as many 
other cities, have adopted “Using 
Our Credit Intelligently” for direct 
purchase from sc funds, AIl- 
together this text is currently being 
used successfully in the classrooms 
7 school systems of more 
‘ nm 1,300 cities and in 40 col- 
leges. 


Order at 85¢ per copy, any quan- 
tity, f.0.b. Washington, D. C., or 
write for descriptive material. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
CONSUMER CREDIT, INC. 
Department “A” 

925 15th Street, NW 

Washington 5, D. C. 


Make No Apology, Mr. Morriss 


Dear Eprror: 


The best result of Frank Morriss’ “Chil- 
dren’s Classics—But That Disney Touch” 
(Tue Catuo.ic Epucator, Jan., ’60) is 
that he probes into several felons rising 
in American life: careless handling of 
truth, lack of respect for individuality, 
and the softening-down process that has 
invaded educational content in past 
decades. 

“But if there is one thing required of a 
translator, it is fidelity to the original,” 
says Mr. Morriss. That carries one far- 
ther than the thorny walls of Beauty’s 
castle. It opens up the whole area of 
subtle evasions, facile answers, and yes, 
the veneers employed in the name of art 
and beauty. Aside from Disney’s sketch- 
board, fidelity to truth is a fragile, pre- 
ciously difficult virtue. 

So, cheap caricatures of children’s clas- 
sics might be only symptoms of a national 
breakdown in reverence. If Peter Pan has 
become cousin to Donald Duck, what 
about Davy Crockett? Where does it all 
stop? All creation is symbol, Mr. Morriss. 
Make no apology for Christ’s echo in 
Prince Charming or the Church and a 
netful of fish. 

The almond-eyed and oval-faced char- 
acters who flit across the screen are re- 
flections of the “happy American.” Is our 
film industry one palatable satire in which 
our civilization is projected? Disneyland 
is just a technicolor symptom. 


SisTER Mary Timotny, S.S.N.D. 
St. Mary’s New England, N. Dak. 


Critic Answers Critic of Mitchell 
Eprror: 

The accusation of “unrealistic” that 
Mr. Richard D. Cummings hurls ( March) 
at Theresa Mitchell’s excellent evaluation 
of “Guidance—Catholic and Otherwise” 
in actuality comes right back to roost on 
his own door-step. The controversy is not 
over guidance per se. A child’s talents 
need to be channeled into the proper 
academic programs. He needs to be moti- 
vated by ideas and ideals and have goals 
toward which to aspire. The objection is 
to introverted guidance for every child. 
This inward searching for physical and 
emotional “problems.” Why this obsession 
with problems? Why overburden our 
youth with this emphasis on growth and 
development patterns common to all 
young people reaching through adoles- 
cence to adulthood, when their minds 























































should be engrossed with the challeng 
of acquiring more and more knowledge? 

The guidance programs have a neg. 
tive approach. They encourage a flight 
from responsibility principally by the e- 
aggeration of “problems.” When every. 
thing is presented as a “problem” ow 
children can become convinced that they 
are not mentally competent as individuals 
to meet the challenges and opportunitie 
of life. Life is not a “problem.” It is 
God-given opportunity to merit Heaveg! 
Let’s not lose sight of that goal. If Mn. 
Mitchell is so unrealistic, pray tell what 
would a guidance program have done for 
an Assisi, an Aquinas, or a Bernadette? 

Our Catholic schools have fallen prey 
to this secularized introverted guidance, 
In the bibliography for the unit on “Talk 
ing Over Our Problems—To Whom? 
(Christian Personality—Guidance—Fresh- 
man Edition, by Sister Mary Andrew, 
O.P., M.A., and Sister Mary Benvenuta, 
O.P., M.A.) are listed: “You and You 
Problems” pamphlet, and “How to Solve 
Your Problems,” both by the Science Re 
search Associates. The third book sug- 
gested is the Bible—Story of Naham. But 
what do we find in these two pamphlets? 

“Problems!” Under the chapter heading 
“What Problems Bother People?” is in 
cluded a list of the “problems most fre 
quently marked by the 6th, 7th and 8th 
grade boys and girls from all over the 
country who have taken the SRA Junior 
Inventory, a problem check list for boys 
and girls.” (Here is also an example o 
the group therapy, the togetherness idea- 
numerical acceptance or rejection—with 
no relation to the moral law of right o 
wrong.) The headings for the different 
categories read: 

“Do you worry about your health?” 

“Would you like to get along better 
with others?” 

“Is school your biggest problem?” 

“Do you worry about yourself?” 

“Do things about your family and 
home worry you?” 

The chapter “Solving Personal Prob 
lems” contains another tidy little chet 
list all negative, all introverted. Then t 
goes on to discuss “School Problems §- 
“Community Problems,” and finally “Ne 
tional and World Problems.” By this ti 
the child is so overcome with “problemi 
it probably may never occur to him til 
no mention is ever made of God. Othe 
pamphlets from this same source @# 
included in reading lists in this guidai Ce 
book. Catholic books are more numeré 

(Continued on page 562) 
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HARVARD TRIP BALANCE 


som Model No. 1550-S 
list price cme Capacity 2 Kilogram 
$24.00 Sensitivity 0.1 Gram 


TRIPLE BEAM BALANCE 
Model No. 750-S 


list price Capacity 2610 Gram 
$20.50 Sensitivity 0.1 Gram 


CENT-0-GRAM 
TRIPLE BEAM BALANCE 
Model C.G. 311 


list price Capacity 
$31.00 Sensitivity 


STO-A-WEIGH WEIGHT SETS 


Available in Class C, Q, or P Adjustment. 
list price Shrinkproof box with Stainless Steel Forceps. 


$4.25 Model 5210.... 50 Gram x 10 Mg.....Class C 
$5.00... .serereeeeessee Model 5211....100 Gram x 10 Mg.....Class C 


BRASS SLOTTED WEIGHT SET 
list price Model No. 43503 
$9.50  ...cosssessrsasevessers. 500 Gram x 10 Gram with Weight Rack 


list price WEIGHT HANGER 
$1.00 ......ccscoveseeesss-.... Model 46207 50 Gram 


METRIC HOOK WEIGHT SET 
list price Model 46206 
$12.50 ..cccccsesssesseesses 1000 Gram x 10 Gram 


Lacquered Brass Weights in Hardwood 
Block 


SCALE CORPORATION 


1050 COMMERCE AVE. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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“La plume de ma 


A Milwaukee Journal photo 
‘ taken at Mount Mary College 


Hikotape RECORDERS 


SPEED FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


“... Their 
language 

as alive 
immediately” 


Accelerating your language training 
program? Your Ekotape dealer 
has full particulars on this 
new tape teaching method. 


Teachers speak enthusiastically about the new 
tape method of teaching foreign languages. 
And, note a big difference in achievement — 
in pronunciation and comprehension. Results 
of this tape teaching system indicate a signifi- 
cant “break through” in language training 
and point to a growing acceptance. 


Ekotape recorders are an accepted standard 
in many of these modern language training 
centers — because they’re so dependable, so 
easy to operate. Controls have been simpli- 
fied, all are on top in full view. Handy knob 
gives instant start/stop action. Fidelity, of 
course, is unexcelled. What’s more, the price 
is completely compatible with school budgets. 


ELECTRONICS 
WEBSTER | 


DIVISION 


ELECTRIC 
‘S| RACINE-wis 
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but the point is that the introverted books 
are also used. The guidance people hay 
certainly taken care of happy carefree 
school days! 

In this Catholic guidance book, in the 
unit to which I referred above, “Talking 
Over Our Problems—To Whom?” the 
word parents appears just once and great 
length is given to the “specialist in his 
field.” The emphasis here is not 
parental guidance. And may I add tha 
this weekly guidance class, directed by 
a student chairman, with Sister acting 
as a moderator, will also discuss Good 
Grooming, Relaxation, Dating (for Fresh. 
man, when many of us parents are djs. 
couraging dating at the tender age o 
fourteen). The overall tone of the guid. 
ance book is religious but the emphasis 
on “problems” is all too evident. Put 
the religion back in a religion class and 
we are left with “problems.” 

The January 1960 Council of Basi 
Education Bulletin quotes a statement 
pertinent to this subject: “It might be: 
good idea to pass a law requiring social 
workers, guidance counselors, and all the 
members of certain schools of psycho 
analysis to read ‘Huckleberry Finn’ a 
least once a year. There is no telling what 
might happen if the proponents of at- 
justment were forced into periodic con 
templation of a character who is mor 
civilized than his mentors and more mi- 
ture than his elders precisely by virtue o 
his refusal to submit to their notion d 
what is necessary, ‘natural, and _ real 
(Norman Podhoretz in New York Time 
Book Review). 


Mrs. S. J. Connn 
Chicago, Illinois 


Proposes All Teachers Be Teacher: 
of English 


Eprror: 


I would like to commend Sister M 
Harriet, O.S.F. for her forthright state 
ment on correct English (Jan. 1960). 
Starting with her definition she made i 
obvious that correct English can be taughi 
with respect for traditional grammar am 
for the functional usages that have becom# 
accepted. 

The use of correct English poses # 
additional problem for the  colleg 
teacher. It has been distressing to me ti 
find so much carelessness in the use ¢ 
English in assignments done for educt 
tion courses. The students very fre 
quently know the correct form, have tr 
spect for style, mechanics and spelling bu! 
only, it seems, for English classes. 
appreciation of using good English in @ 
written work seems to be absent. 

As a modest proposal for better use 
English I would suggest that all teache 

(Continued on page 565) 
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Beautiful new St. Stanislaus Kostka High School, Chicago, Illinois. Pastor: Reverend Casimir Polinski, 
C.R. Principal: Sister Mary Sebastian, S.S.N.D. Architects-Engineers: Edo J. and Anthony J. Belli. 


Another fine new school selects 
American Seating furniture 


READ WHY: The age we live in has often- 


times been referred to as a people-minded age. 


Even more accurately it may be described as a 
children-minded age—for its consciousness of 
children. 


“We, at the new St. Stanislaus Kostka High 
School, are ‘student-conscious,’ ”’ states Reverend 
Casimir Polinski. ‘“We think in terms of eager, 
bright-eyed youngsters. Our school is built for 
them. 


“It was years in the planning. Hours and hours 
were spent deciding on the various items of 
equipment. 


“Of this equipment, classroom furniture is 
among the most important to students—and, 
consequently, to all of us. We know pupils will 
sit at desks 15,000 hours, kindergarten through 
college.-We also know their work load is much 
heavier today than it was five, three, or even 
two years ago. 


“‘As in many other schools, classes are expected 
to get larger and larger. This dictated movable 


furniture—quiet furniture—furniture that could 
take abuse. Yet, with our beautiful yet functional 
and practical new building, we also wanted 
beautiful furniture. 


“American Seating furniture met all our 


requirements exactly, so we selected it. We are 
very happy with the results.” 


* * * * * 


Because American Seating offers many com- 
plete lines of classroom furniture—through 
branches and distributors throughout America— 
you can meet your requirements exactly, too. 
And because American Seating school furniture 
is competitively priced, the cost will be well 
within your budget. 


rN i =a 1 Ort Ne 
» SEATING | 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 








| want auditorium seating .. . + | need high-school 
both permanent and portable 5a furniture 


No. 520 Classmate® 


High-School and College Desk 
No. 257 Folding Chair 
with Padded Seat and Back 


No. 16-036 BopirormM® Chair 


_ My choice? 
| insist on =— tables and chairs 


Study-Centers 


No. 2634 
Individual Study-Center* No. 2638 Classmate Unit Table with No. 540-A Classmate Chair 


You get all four, and more, from American Seating 


AMERICAN 
> SEATING MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AUDITORIUM, STADIUM, THEATRE. 
HOSPITAL, AND TRANSPORTATION SEATING; FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN *T.M. ASCo. ©1960 American Seating Co. 
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Wiiewlex INC 


35-04 Queens Bivd. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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become teachers of English and demand 
standards in this universal skill that are in 
no way inferior to those established by 
the department of English. Only then can 
we hope to have teachers who believe, 
as Sister Harriet says, “that it matters how 
you speak,” and how you write. 


Sister M,. THEOPHANE, C.C.V.I. 
Dept. of Education, Incarnate Word Col- 
lege, San Antonio 9, Texas 


Materialistic Liberalism Insideous 
Eprror: 


I have read the article “Guidance— 
Catholic and Otherwise” by Theresa 
Mitchell in the January issue of your 
very fine publication. I feel that Mrs. 
Mitchell undoubtedly has contributed an 
analysis that is extremely important to 
our day. 

The poison of materialistic liberalism is 
insideous. It can invade the thinking of 
even well intentioned people. It is a fine 
thing, therefore, to see alert editors such 
as yourself aware of the danger in some 
of the modern trends. 

Please believe that we shall continue 
to recommend your publication to all our 
friends. I trust that you will have many 
more articles of a like caliber by Theresa 
Mitchell. 


Rev. CoNLETH OVERMAN, C.P. 
Retreat Director, Our Lady’s Retreat 
House, Warrenton, Missouri 


Whom Are We Following? 
Eprror: 


I have read with great pleasure the 
article on “testing and guidance” con- 
tributed by Theresa Mitchell. I lent the 
January copy to another interested reader 
so soon after finishing it that I do not 
have its exact title. It takes courage to 
fight the creators of an artificial ethos 
and anti-natural civilization. The author 
and you should be congratulated. 

With education, as with many other 
things, Catholics follow “liberal-to-soviet” 
leads, unconsciously. Those who make 
anti-natural moves for perverse reasons 
often relinquish their evil means—e.g., the 
soviets give up leaderless orchestras or 
unmarried marriages or juvenile-directed 
schools because these don’t work—those 
who have swallowed soviet dupe- 
dynamics often haven't the sense to.give 
up the rationalized methods that don't 
work and must produce evil fruit. (I 
realize this sentence needs several para- 
graphs of development. ) 

Someone, with the cooperation of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
should write up the California Teachers’ 
Association. Our priests tell our girls to 

(Continued on page 568) 
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THE OUTSTANDING MISSAL FOR SCHOOLS 
\ TheQew Ff 
MARIAN MISSAL 


FOR DAILY MASS 


by 
Rev. Sylvester Juergens, §.M. 


Ws offer unto Thee, O Lord, the 
chalice of salvation, beseeching 


Thy clemency, that it may ascend_be 

fore Thy divine Majesty.ag os 

savor, for our_s2aie . 
ra ho rr 
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Extra large 
type 
snapyeises ACTUAL SIZE 
Simulated leather, Morocco grain, limp, 
round corners, burnished red edges. 


Retail $2.75 Wholesale $2.20 


1445 PAGES + MOST COMPLETE + LATEST MASSES i 


FEATURING 21 FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN MAGNIFICENT COLOR 


1575/305 — Simulated leather, limp, burnished red edges, boxed 

1575/310 — Simulated leather, limp, red under gold edges, boxed 

1575/404 — Genuine leather, limp, burnished red edges, boxed 

1575/410 — Genuine leather, limp, red under gold edges, boxed. Black, Red, Blue 

1575/480 — Genuine leather, limp, hand tooled flowered gold edges, boxed 

1575/419 — Genuine leather, leather-lined, very limp, red under gold edges, boxed 

1575/437 — Deluxe Edition, genuine Morocco Goatskin, leather-lined, very limp, 
red under gold edges, boxed. Colors: Black, Red, Green 

1575/731 — White Bridal Binding, Simulated Mother of Pear] cover, flowered 
gold edges, with marriage certificate, satin gift box 


For Sale at all Catholic Bookstores — Write us for Name of Nearest Distributor 


THE REGINA PRESS . 164 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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TWO NEW POPULAR EDITIONS 


AIAN SUNDAY MISSAL 


by Sylvester P. Juergens, S. M. 


NEW EXCLUSIVE FEATURE!! Follow the Passion as you 
Follow the Mass! 25 richly devotional pictures in full color 
of the Passion of our Lord face the text of the Ordinary of 
the Mass ... A constant reminder that Calvary and the Mass 
are the same ... An aid to praying the Mass in union with 


our Lord in His Passion. 
LATEST RUBRICS 
FINE BINDINGS 


Retail Religious 


1585/102 Durable Satinflex, red edges. 


Colors: Red or Blue... 2.00 1.60 
1585/301 Seal grain, red edges 

2.50 2.00 
1585/302 Morocco grain, gold edges 

3.50 2.80 
1585/403 Genuine leather, gold 

3.60 

1585/424 Genuine leather, gold roll, 
gold edges. Colors: Red or Blue 

5.50 4.40 
1585/419 Genuine leather, leather- 
lined, gold roll, gold edges 

7.50 6.00 
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by Sister Marv Theola. S. S. N. D. 


EXTRA DEVOTIONS 
4”"x6" — 420 PAGES 


Retail Religious 
1585/437 Deluxe morocco, leather- 
lined, gold roll, gold edges 

9.50 7.60 


BRIDAL EDITIONS 


1585/384 Soft, white simulated 
leather, gold edges, marriage cer- 
tificate, Satin gift box. 5.00 4.00 


1585/731 Deluxe Pearl, inset crucifix, 
flowered gold edges, marriage certi- 
ficate, Satin gift box...12.50 10.00 


Outstanding Features 
e 35 full page Mass pictures in beauti- 
ful, colored Kodachrome. 
e Extra large print in black and red, 


e Sturdy, hard cover binding, round 
corners, silk bookmark. 


Retail $0.85 


Religious $0.68 


For Sale at all Catholic Bookstores — 
Write us for Name of Nearest Distributor 


THE REGINA PRESS .. 164 DUANE STREET. NEW YORK 13. N.Y 
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Reader Reaction 


(Continued from page 565) 


join CTA and CS(tudents)TA “to pene- 
trate from within.” Evil ideologists use 
such methods but I do not think our Lord 
taught this style of “salting” or “leaven- 
ing” or “fishing for men.” The Oakland 
Public Schools are well-run and they use 
every girl we can turn out. The girls are 
spiritually well-formed and much of the 
tommyrot found in their texts is dissolved 
by their sacramental life. I do not have 
anything to do with their training but 
I take every opportunity to remind them 
that they bring Christ down those school 
aisles, living in themselves. They make a 
very good living and occasionally one 
tries to suggest that they teach for Christ 
for a little less money in the Catholic 
system. 


SisteER M. MARGARET Patricia 
College of The Holy Names, Oakland, 
California 


We Don't Tell Them Right from Wrong: 
We Just Discuss It 


Epitor: 


You are to be commended for publish- 
ing the article entitled “Guidance—Catho- 
lic and Otherwise,” which is an excel- 
lent statement of what. is wrong with 
“guidance.” 

I am frequently invited to lecture to 
student assemblies and classes at Catho- 
lic and public high schools. Recently, 
when spending the day speaking to 
classes at a large public high school, I 
conferred with the teacher of the classes 
in “Family Living.” To the question of 
what this course covers, she replied: 
“Problems of dating, marriage, etc.” I 
asked her if she covered the problem of 
“going steady,” and she said yes. When 
I asked her if she taught her pupils it was 
right or wrong, she replied: “We don't 
tell them anything is right or wrong; we 
just discuss it and let them make up their 
own minds.” 

Then this teacher talked frankly about 
the difficulty of even discussing the dating 
problem when several girls in her classes 
were already married, and several others 
had babies but no husbands. She con- 
ceded that she could in no way imply it 
was wrong or disgraceful to have a child 
out of wedlock, because that might em- 
barrass some of those present. 

This is supposed to be “guidance” in 
“family living,” and is one of the most 
popular courses at this high school. It is 
no wonder that “Guidance” with a big 
“G” is guiding our children right into 
juvenile delinquency, lack of respect for 
parental authority, and standards of value, 
and moral irresponsibility. 

If this current passion for letting our 
children make up their own minds about 
moral standards—or even with the benefit 

(Continued on page 570) 
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“THE WaltE SMoKE” 


from the new article 
on the Pope 


in the 1960 World Book 
Encyclopedia 


A thin wisp of white 

smoke signals a new era 
,. in the history of the 
~~. Catholic world. 


- Waiting thousands in St. 
i Peter’s Square release 
és their tension with cheers 


7 ‘ of “Viva il papa.”’ Around 

Photograph of Pope John XXIII from the world, hundreds of 

me ieee World Bock Encyelepedio: wtllions more face & 
future full of hope with a feeling of exultation. 


The revised and enlarged article on the Pope in the 
1960 World Book Encyclopedia is but one example of 
the manner in which the editors document important 
details along with interesting facts. World Book is not 
only thorough, but readable and memorable. The nu- 
merous articles of special Catholic interest have been 
carefully prepared by authorities among the clergy such 
as Father Joachim Smet who authored the informative 
section on Vatican City. In fact, some of the world’s 
foremost scholars on every subject are numbered among 
the imposing list of thousands of contributors to the 
1960 World Book Encyclopedia. 


In the school . . . in the library ...inthe home... World 


k continues to be an invaluable aid to modern living 
and education. 


World Book Encyclopedia Articles 
of Special Catholic Interest 


80 articles on Catholic 85 biographies of Popes, 

Church History Cardinals and Bishops 

110 articles on Catholic 65 biographies of Saints, 
Educational Institutions Scholars and Priests 
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ee 


A careful check is made before take-off. 


| JET AGE FLIGHT 
Grades 6 and up 

| ew: Straight from ex- 
| perts. How jet engines 
| power the DC-8. (An 
| SVE Special Service film- 
| strip, courtesy United Air 
| Lines.) 32 frames. 


with Teaching Guide. $1 


Basic Primary PHONICS—Group | 
INITIAL CONSONANT SOUNDS 
Great aid! Excites and interests children 
with useful meghods to associate sounds 

and words. 25 to 44 frames each. 
Grades 1-2 [_] 6 filmstrips in set 

[] Sounds 8, D,P$4 [] R,S,V,W$4 
L} tH, F,K $4 1 ¢, G, ¥, @ $4 

[_] M,N, T, J $4 [_] Practice, Review $4 


Rand McNally-SVE World Geography 
Brilliant color filmstrips bring distant 
areas into intimate focus. Fine explana- 
tory and motivating captions. About 49 
| to 57 frames each. 
| LANDS & PEOPLE OF SOUTH AMERICA 
| Grades 5-6 [[] 4 filmstrips in set 
| ( Ecuador, Bolivia & Peru $6 [) Brazil $6 
l - Colombia, Venezuela & Guianas $6 
1 Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay $6 

Using and Understanding NUMBERS 
Familiar objects and situations in bright 
colors help pupils grasp the “abstract” 

| concept of numbers. About 35-45 fr. ea. 
Grades K-1 [_] 5 filmstrips in set 


Penny, Nickel, Dime. . 
Numbers 1 to 5 
Numbers 5 to 9 


-$5.50 


Learning to Tell Time. .$5.50 

. 1 OC) 6 filmstrips. . .$29.70 
.2 CL) 6 filmstrips. .. $29.70 

SAVE $14.05 on all 17 


soo G24 
at N.C.E.A. 


Int'l Amphitheatre, Chicago 
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For EVERY Subject Need 
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aids in full-color to improve instruction in 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION INC. 

1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 110, Chicago 14, lil. 
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Name___ 
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OUR EVER-CHANGING EARTH 

Gr. 6-8. NEW: Simple, understand- 

able, basic: Shows nature’s forces affect- 

ing earth’s surface and man’s life on it. 

In color, captioned. 41-50 frames. 
WORK OF: 


[-] Running (_] The Wind 


6 
6 
[-] Snow and ce. $6 (] Internal Forces. $6 
[_] SAVE $3.60 on ALL 6, boxed... .$32.40 


BE HEALTHY, GO SAFELY Grodes 2- 3 
[|] HEALTH - 5 in set, 30-43 fr.ea. $24.75 
[-] Let's Have a Party - Nutrition $5.50 
[] Let's Visit Friends - Teacher, Nurse. .$5.50 
[] Let's Get Ready for School 
[-] Let's Stand Tall - Posture, Health. 
[_] Let's Visit the Dentist - Teeth 


ADVENTURES with ART MATERIALS 
Grades 3-5 [_] 6 filmstrips in set 
[_] There's Magic in a Wax Crayon 
[} Let's Paint ..$5 [_] We Like Clay.... 
[_] There's Art in Cutting Paper 
[_] You Can Create with Finger Paint 
[_] It's Fun to Combine Art Materials 


(-] Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. 


Position _ 
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Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 568) 


of “guidance” which is administered in q 
religious and moral vacuum—weren’t 59 
tragic, it would remind us of the story 
about the cat which unexpectedly one day 
walked through the window and into the 
fifth grade. After the teacher stopped the 
arithmetic lesson. and, in the best tradition 
of modern “permissiveness,” encouraged 
free discussion about the cat, the boys 
and girls entered into a spirited argument 
on whether the cat was a he or a she. 
Finally one progressive little girl an. 
nounced with a flourish: “I know how we 
can decide. We'll be democratic and take 
a vote.” 


Mrs. J. F. SCHLAFLY, Jr, 
Alton, Illinois 


Treat for Public School Teacher 
Eprror: 


Just a word of the highest praise for 
Theresa Mitchell’s excellent and truly 
Catholic article on “Guidance,” January 
1960. 

She knows her religion, she knows edu- 
cation, and she certainly knows her sub 
ject, dressed, as it is, in the best tradi 
tions of Catholic scholarship and expres 
sion. 

It should be a treat to your readers as 
it was to me, a teacher for thirty years in 
the public schools and for another six 
years in a Catholic school. 


Rosert L. Outvier 
Washington, Louisiana 


Secularistic, Psychological Guidance 
Eprror: 


I would like to compliment Theresa 
Mitchell and the editors on the very valu- 
able article: Guidance—Catholic and 
Otherwise, which appears in the January 
issue. Secularistic, psychological guidance 
is indeed a deceptive procedure, and a 
most insidious and vicious one. But be 
cause its deceptions are derived from 
something that appears to be good, its 
viciousness is hard to trace. It is easy to 
see how good people—yes, even Catholic 
teachers and Religious—can be tricked 
into accepting its apparently good ap 
proaches, They are confronted with ever 
increasing difficulties brought on by the 
immorality of the times, as well as by 
faulty educational procedures, and they 
would apply remedies intending to cor 
rect, or at least alleviate them as quickly 
as possible. Very often they do not have 
time to study and evaluate the methods, 
and with the arising emergencies they 
will apply what is available and what may 
seem to be quicker, easier, and fastet 
They hope that same will be truly g 
and productive of permanently good 
sults. Nevertheless, in times such as no 

(Continued on page 574) 
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ctosne READABLE CLASSICS 


“3 e High in Interest Value e Simple in Readability e@ Includes Question Material and Teaching Aids 
my e Modified to Meet the Needs of Students at Various Levels of Ability ¢ Beautifully Illustrated 
y 
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Modernize Your English Curriculum with 


cope MODERN LITERATURE SERIES 


in the Authors’ Own Language—Unadapted 
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value “***BOUNTY TRILOGY..............-. 3.20 .... LIFE WITH FATHER..............-- 2.56 
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eae aa 10 eeeeeeence 3.20 ....©. HENRY’S BEST STORIES......... 2.56 
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at CIMARRON 264 ...-POINT OF NO RETURN............ 3.20 
cack ccceerens, - SMD -++-RED BADGE OF COURAGE........_ 2.20 
od, i DIARY OF ANNE FRANK......... 2.64 ..--RETURN OF THE NATIVE.......... 2.64 
’ FOUR BIOGRAPHIES............... 3.20 ....- VOICE OF BUGLE ANN........... 2.20 
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10 or more copies of same title, 25% off list price 
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»+-ROBINSON CRUSOE............0 


No. of List 





Sete e eee eneeeeeeneees 


-«++SCARLET LETTER.........-.seeeeeee 2.40 
-++-SHERLOCK HOLMES............... 2.40 
+++eSILAS MARNER .......-.eeeeeeeees 2.28 
-.--SILAS MARNER & LITTLE MINISTER. 2.56 
-.+-SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON........ 2.56 
-++-TALE OF TWO CITIES............. 2.40 
-++»TALES WORTH RETELLING........ 2.48 
+00 TOM SAWYER... ccccccccccccccees 2.40 

+» TREASURE ISLAND...........+-++- 2.40 


. TWENTY eve LEAGUES 


UNDER THE SE 


----TWO YEARS onal THE MAST. 2.48 
——— AA = WORLDS AND TIME 


DAACHINE. cc cccccccvccccsceccccees 2.64 
ae STORIES OF BRETHARTE.. 2.56 
.. WUTHERING HEIGHTS..... 2.56 





FOR IMPROVING READING SKILLS 


No. of List 
esoer Price 
- ACHIEVING READING SKILLS. $2.48 
...-BETTER READING.............. 2.64 
...- EFFECTIVE READING........... 2.48 
. SUCCESSFUL READING ......... 2.48 


-+»-MAKING FRIENDS WITH WORDS 2.64 
-- WORD STUDY. FOR IMPROVED 
READING 2c cccccccccccccceses 1.32 


Sister M. Xavier Editing 
Catholic Edition of 
Globe Language Arts Bulletin 


The new Catholic edition of Globe's Language 
Arts Bulletin is being prepared by Sister M. Xavier, 
who was recently appointed as Educational Con- 
sultant. The Language Arts Bulletin is a periodical 
publication of The Globe Book Co., and is devoted 
to improving classroom instruction. 


Sister Xavier, O. S. U. is a member of the Ursuline 
Sisters of Louisville, Ky. At present Sister Xavier 
is principal of St. Patrick's Academy, Sidney, 
Nebraska, where she also teaches English and 
Latin. She has published more than 50 articles and 
reviews in religious and secular papers and mage- 
zines. 


See us at the N.C.E.A. Exhibit 


Booth E-46 *e 





GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE ° 





NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





School Bus Safety Features 


A school bus is a school bus is a school bus, to paraphrase a phrase, but we feel 
it is also a little more than that. A school bus and its driver are charged with 
considerable responsibility in the transportation of your school’s children to 
and from their homes. And foremost in that responsibility is the aspect of 
safety. Safety is primary. But how do you judge a school bus on safety? 
In the March-April issue of CatHotic BurtpInc AND MAINTENANCE, we 
have attempted to catalog the various safety features offered throughout the 
school bus industry. In eight pages, you will find an illustration and descrip- 
tion of every safety factor and device possible so that it will be possible for you, 
after reading this section, to knowledgably discuss what standards your school 
bus should meet in order to give you peace of mind during the morning and 
afternoon transportation hours. 


Your School, Rectory or Convent copy should reach you by March 25th. 


Other interesting features scheduled for the March-April issue are: 

e The Architect’s Responsibility for e Training Custodians—Frederick G. Wie- 
Safety—Linke, Armet and Davis, dersum, P.E. 
Architects Carpet Maintenance Techniques 


e Regina Dominican High School, Wil- Hie Sched, Wate in 
mette, Illinois , “aati 


CBM Spice Chart and Imaginative 
e Shadowbrook—St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Meals with Hamburgers—Brother Her- 


Seadidehdes; Masmseastte mau Zaccarelli, C.S.C, 


Basic Dietary Requirements—Sister 
e School Washroom Sanitation Anne de Paul ’ “ 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is a magazine designed to keep you informed as to the trends 
of building, the procedures of maintenance, and the development in all fields of interest to those who must 
accept the responsibility, either now or in the future, of an executive position in a Catholic institution. 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is a Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Publication] y 
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By Siwek! 
In English! 
Uniquely Authoritative! 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Teachers of Psychology and Philosophy know Father Paul Siwek’s work 
in the field of Experimental Psychology—but in other languages. 

Now, for the first time, Siwek is available to you and your students in 
English—but not in translation from any of his other works. Siwek has 
himself expressly written Experimental Psychology as a new up-to-the- 
minute work to be used as a textbook in our colleges and seminaries. 


Your Opportunity 


This coming school year teachers of Experimental Psychology will 
be able to place Father Siwek’s Experimental Psychology in the hands of 
all their students as course textbook. 

Teachers of Philosophical Psychology will be able to make Siwek—in 
English—required supplementary reading. 

College and seminary librarians will be able to stock copies of this great 
scholar’s new Experimental Psychology for all students, teachers, and 
counsellors. 


Our Claim 


We make this claim and we feel safe in so doing: No book in the 
English language, dealing with the field of experimental psychology, can 
match the clarity, the authority, the comprehensiveness, the timeliness 
of Siwek’s Experimental Psychology. Consider the evidence on two 


scores: the book and the author. 


The Book 


Read the complete Table of Contents of Siwek’s Experimental Psychology 
in the June issue, p. 716. This outline speaks eloquently for itself. Read 


this Table of Contents, and judge its merit for yourself. 


Pau Stwex, 8.J. 


ation} JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


The Author 

Every teacher of Experimental Psychology 
and philosophy knows Father Siwek and 
his work. Some have studied his work in 
Latin, others in French and Spanish (maybe 
some in this country have read him in 
Polish or Portuguese). Others still may 
have studied under him in the United 
States or Rome, or Rio de Janeiro. So 
that you may know this brilliant scholar, 
teacher, and priest 

Degrees: Ph.D. (Cracow); Docteur és 
Lettres de |’Etat Frangais (“le grand 
doctorat’”’); Doctor Philosophiae, Doctor 
Theologiae (Gregorian); Professor Aggre- 
gatus (Gregorian). 

Teaching: Faculty of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Cracow, 1929-31; Professor of 
Philosophy and Psychology, Gregorian 
University, 1931-1940; Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Psychology, Catholic Uni- 
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Price: $6.50 


versity, Rio de Janeiro, 1941-46; Professor 
of Philosophy, Fordham University, 1949- 
1958; currently lecturing throughout 
Europe from headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

Listings (American only): Directory of 
American Scholars; Who’s Who; Who’s 
Who and What; Who’s Who in American 
Education; American Men of Science; the 
Book of Catholic Authors. 

Writings: Apart from writings for pro- 
fessional journals, American and otherwise, 
Father Siwek has written numerous books 
in philosophy and psychology; two in 
Latin, seven in French; five in Polish; five 
in Portuguese; three in Spanish. Of the 
four works he has published in English, 
only Experimental Psychology was written 
by Fr. Siwek for use as a formal text in 
colleges and seminaries. 


Order Now for the Fall Semester 


53 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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Reader Reaction 


ST. JOSEPH Pease 


when we have an enemy who has openly 


declared that he will infiltrate our sys- 
tems with ideas and procedures to under- 
mine and subvert our civilization, our 
culture, and our religion, we must have 
careful evaluation of the remedies we use, 
lest they contribute to the very deception 


we try to avert. 


SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL — By 
Rev. H. Hoever. Truly the finest, most 
up-to-date Daily Missal. With extra large 
type, simplified arrangement, Official When Disney Attempts the Classics 
Confraternity Version, color illustrations. 
Cloth $3.75 — Leather, gold edges $8.50 Eorroa: 
° “What about the good clean entertain- 
SAINT JOSEPH “CONTINUOUS” SUN- ment Disney gives us?” the indignant will 
DAY MISSAL—By Rev. H. Hoever. New cry after reading “Children’s Classics— 
Missal with no cross references or page- But That Disney Touch!” in the January 
turning. Ideal for beginners. 50 full color issue. Others will point to those outstand- 
illus., large type. Confraternity Version. ing contributions to genuine Americana: 
Cloth $3.75 — Leather, gold edges $8.50 the Disney educational films. In “The 


{Sates rao | e Living Desert,” we see Disney’s genius at 
\ SAINT JOSEPH SUNDAY MISSAL — its best, doing what it does supremely 
Most beautiful “regular” Sunday Missal well. 
GLORIOUSLY with extra large ma volute helps, However, when Disney attempts the 
ILLUSTRATED calendars, and the Rosary in full color. classics, as Frank Morriss’ severe but dis- 
Latin-English Ordinary. ; cerning criticism indicates, it’s another 
Leatherette $1.35—Lea., gold edg. $4.50 question. What is Disney trying to do: 
present a classic? make fun of it? create 
WHEREVER CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD a rose of different perfume but the sams 
beloved name? While Disney’s uncertain 
purpose grips him, the essential spirit of 
the classic, that spirit “which tends most 
truly to spiritual wonder” flees both him 
and us. 
ee I noted before Disney’s successful 
4 students’ lives and employs nature films, films marked by almost in- 
millions of persons and astronomical sums finite artistic patience. If Disney had only 


it becomes more important than ever | 5, ght this same artistic fidelity and im 
to evaluate reflectively the culture that is being sight to his version of such a classic a 


transmitted and to determine as reasonably | «Peter Pan,” he might have re-created 
as possible the goals and the content of | this wise whimsy in a way to rejoice Barrie 
the school experience. and lovers of JMB. But as it stands, Dis- 
ney’s technical mastery only make it more 
evident that while the body indeed is 

excellent, the artistic spirit is weak. 


EMMELINE BERTINOT 
Alexandria, Louisiana 
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Education may be described as the 

process whereby the older people in a society 
pass on their total way of life to their 

children. When this process absorbs years of the 


SisTER CHRISTINE Mary, SNJM 
St. Mary’s Academy, Portland 1, Ore. 


#10 


JESUIT STUDIES 


| Character Formation 
WORK AND EDUCATION Through Books 
THE ROLE OF TECHNICAL CULTURE 

IN SOME DISTINCTIVE THEORIES OF HUMANISM 


By Sister Mary Esther 


The oe nae at pew, 

tions during adolescence. If the individual 
Jona W. Donohue, 33, intellect has been introduced early in life 
xi + 238 pages, $4.00 to a love for good books and learning, it is 
indeed fortunate. An early acquaintance 
with such familiar characters as the “Three 
Bears” and “Winnie the Pooch” definitely 
leaves a favorable impression in a child’s 
mind. a ae ae. - mind 
. . is prepared and eager for further fascina- 
Loyola University Press tion. When a stimulus has been developed, 
8445 North Ashland Avenue he will “read on his own.” How both teach- 
Chicago 13 ers and librarians help is told in our May 

issue, 
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“It’s as easy to use as flipping a switch!” 


L020 TRAINER 


ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM* 


i as ie a 


The Remote Control Cabinet (top half 
shown) contains all electronics and tape 
recorders that are normally placed at each 
student position. 


The Teacher's Console contains controls 
for tape recorders, channel selection, 
monitoring, and for making master tapes. 


Transistor Amplifiers for each student posi- 
tion are mounted with plug-in terminals for 
quick removal and easy replacement. 


At last, in the LinguaTRAINER, a system has been tech- 
nically and pedagogically engineered to meet the needs 
of the language teacher in instructing an entire class, 
several groups of the class simultaneously, or individual 
students — with minimum effort and optimum results! 


The LinguaTRAINER is easy to operate, even for the 
least mechanically inclined person. As can be seen from 
the picture above, the student has no mechanical opera- 
tions to perform, and only one switch to manipulate. The 
entire class period can be used, therefore, for teaching and 
learning. Tape recorders are located in a remote control 
cabinet, and provide record and playback for every stu- 
dent. Tape cartridges require no threading of reels, no 
splicing, no rewinding, and can be used again and again 
by successive classes without rehandling. 


High fidelity sound reproduction, an important factor 
in language work, is featured. Most important, anyone 
who can flip a switch can operate the LinguaTRAINER 
successfully. 


Write to Mr. Bruce Boal for LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


*Patents pending 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


198 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
@ subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


Some of the purchasers of the LinguaTRAINER are: Adelphi College, Brown University, California Institute of Technology, Choate School, 
Frederick High School, Gettysburg College, Masconomet Regional High School, Massachusetts Institute of roonnacey, — Academy, 
ir 


Northwestern University, Palo Alto Junior and Senior High Schools, Thayer Academy, University of Oregon, U. S. 


orce Academy, 


eorge Washington University, Williston Academy, Wilmington High School, Worcester Academy. 





New Art Reproductions 
Offered by SVE 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. has 
becomes the exclusive school and church 
distributor for Great Art Prints by 
Abrams, Inc. The collection includes a 
wide variety of titles and artists—both 


old and new masters. Many of the titles 
are of particular interest because of their 
rarity in other collections. 

Among artists represented in the col- 
lection are Cezanne, Renoir, Lautrec, 
Braque, Corot, Courset, Hals, Vermeer, 
Degas, Rubens, Rembrandt, Van Gogh, 
El Greco, Roualt, Goya, Klee, Rousseau, 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 
to fight fire with fire! 


oo STORY 
Bernadett 


Nearly every home has a record player. 
played that concerns you as a teacher. 


album known to parents. 


minutes. 


The album has a book with 140 pictures. 


inches wide; 


the 72 on St. Bernadette are in full color. 


It is WHAT records are 
We invite you to make this 


Side 1 dramatizes the Story of Bernadette. 
Side 2 is a spiritual pilgrimage to Lourdes. 


Playing time is 30 


Each picture is nearly 3 
While listen- 


ing to the 33 rpm record you see the action unfold in the pictures! 


Album retails for $4. 


Schools pay 


$3.50 when ordering at least three. 
The album with two full color filmstrips is $18.75. 


FRE 


Check coupon for 45 rpm Sampler which gives 12 minutes 
of sound from four of our most popular sound-filmstrips 


Catechetical Guild, 260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Send__ 


_Bernadette-Lourdes Albums ($4 each; 3 or more, $3.50) 


[J Complete unit with two filmstrips, $18.75 [] Free Sampler 


~ Name 


“Street 


School 





Zone State 
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and Monet. 

In explaining SVE’s decision to market 
the Great Art Print reproductions, John 
C. Kennan, SVE president, stated, “In- 
terest in art and related subjects, made 
known to us by our contacts with schools 
and educators, revolves around the need 
to improve instruction in the arts as well 
as in science and other subjects.” 

SVE also offers a library of art master- 
pieces on 2” x 2” color slides but has 
made it quite clear that the new Great 
Art Prints are a distinct and separate 
collection of reproductions entirely suit- 
able for framing and not to be confused 
with the SVE library of filmstrips and 
slide materials for projection. 

For more information on titles and 
prices write Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14. A-V 33 


Animals, Birds, Indians, Flowers 
in Picture Sets 


Authentic reproductions bring to the 
classroom the skill of artists of inter- 
national reputation. These come in pic- 
ture sets varying from 6 to 12 per set of 
10’ x 12” four-color reproductions. The 
subjects covered are animals, _ birds, 
Indians, and wild flowers. 


479 
os ’ 


Famous Indian Chiefs (11 to the set) 
are by James L. Vlasaty and Indian Pic 
ture Set (6 pictures) are by Lone Wolf, 
an outstanding Blackfoot Indian who 
graduated from the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. 

Other artists represented are Walter 
Alois Weber, whose paintings for the 
National Geographic Magazine have won 
him recognition, and Jacob Bates Abbott, 
formerly a member of the Americat 

(Continued on page 672) 
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PTP...vou! 


* Packaged Training Programs for overhead projection 


THE VERSATILE VISUAL AID 


The Robert J. Brady Company— 
World’s largest producer of 
transparencies adds a new 
dimension to Overhead Projec- 
tion-Packaged Training Pro- 
grams. Designed by Training 
Specialists in cooperation with 
leading Educators. Each course 
covers essential subject matter 
in up to date concepts that are 
easy to understand. Effective 
visualized lessons make both 
teaching and learning easier. 
Progressive overlays provide 
many dramatic functional ef- 
fects. No bulky mounts. Trans- 
parencies are durable, will not 
chip, peel or buckle. Priced to 
fit every school budget. Each 
course contains multi-colored, 
self-contained transparencies, 
progressive overlays, instruc- 
tor’s guide and custom carrying 
case. Available for purchase 
under the NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT. 


Write for bulletin 


and prices. 


WHAT IT DOES FOR YOU... 


You save precious time for teaching . . . Transparencies 
give precise, accurate illustrations of subject matter, 
eliminating blackboard drawings. Blackboards available 
for student work . . . Extremely easy to use. Place trans- 
parency on projector and start to teach .. . Overlays and 
simplified step by step solutions for every problem... 
No threading or rewinding of film. Return to any phase 
of lesson immediately . . . Color emphasis improves stu- 
dent understanding. Achieve variations of subject matter 
by writing on transparency. Writing is easy to remove... 
Classroom is fully lighted, students can take notes. You 
face your students at all times . . . Dynamic visual pres- 
entation maintains student interest. All students receive 
individual attention at one time . . . You spend all your 
time teaching! 


COMPLETE COURSES AVAILABLE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL TRAINING 
TRIGONOMETRY = BIOLOGY = PHYSICS 
DRIVER SAFETY TRAINING = BASIC ELECTRONICS 
REFRIGERATION = LOGARITHMS = SLIDE RULE 
PLANE GEOMETRY = MILITARY HISTORY = GENERAL SCIENCE 


ROBERT J. BRADY COMPANY 


3227 M STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7 D.C. 


Ask your AV dealer for a demon- 
stration of the Visualcast Day- 


light Overhead Projector. 


April 1960 





Reavy Now - NEW / 
[Alrrractive ool 
gor 
letter handwriting 


with 
C}hild appeal 


ALPHABET Fun 
FoR 
Grave One 
bs 
Sister CoRRiNeE, |.HM. 


“_— 


fHe Acewaset House 


THE BOOK Alphabet Fun for Grade One consists of 100 perforated re-trace sheets and illustrated 
stories for introducing the names and sounds of the letters. Each story is vividly portrayed in a clever 
stick figure which aids retention. The child's work on each page assures kinesthetic learning. The 
back cover contains a model alphabet card with capitals and lower case letters for pupil use. This 
is a great aid for self evaluation and progress. The book also provides each child with a name card 
and a set of perforated letter cards. Every part of the book can be utilized to advantage. 


THE DEVICE The Alphabet House is an attractive three dimensional teacher device which opens 
like a book and reveals the three floors where the letters live. A large set of manuscript cards ac- 
companies the house. The card is inserted into the house thereby giving the children a graphic pic- 
ture of the letter being presented, 


ORDER THIS TEACHER-TESTED CLASSROOM-PROVED WORKBOOK 
from 
J. W. EDWARDS, PUBLISHER, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Alphabet Fun for Grade One - $1.00 Alphabet House - $4.00 


NF zi IN NOBLE’S 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


ppb bb bb bbbbbbi 


NOW USED IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


THs popular writing series stress Catholic 
regligous words and teachings. 


Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1A.. 
Our Writing Book _ 4 — 18... 
veal to Conve W iting). 
re ion to e 
Second Grade Writing Book 2 2B—%’ 


Our Grade (Cursive Witee) -50 
Ou rout Grade Wri . Ty Ask 


about our 


Our Grade , 
Our Eighth Grede Writing Catholic 
ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS School 


entetin Copies Sent Upon Request to Geograph Y 
Catholic School Principles Series 


Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


“Moduwall” Wall-Hung 
Classroom Equipment 


Third grade pupils are pictured utiliz- 
ing wall-hung equipment specially set 
up to meet their particular subject and 
age requirements. This scene, and like 
ones in any other grade of a school, is 
made possible by the new Moduwall 
just introduced by the school equipment 
division of Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., Chicago. The wall-hung panels are 
flexible and interchangeable. They are 
easily hooked into place to meet needs of 
the present. 


The two boys are putting up their dis- 
plays on a tackboard (three foot high), 
the girl is putting in a fastener on the 
four foot square pegboard. Next, right, 
is a chalkboard panel with a wall cabinet 
above. Sliding doors on the cabinet may 
be removed to expose displays. Below is 
a magazine rack, A utility rail spans the 
top. 

The complete line of units offers addi- 
tionally easel board and flannel board 
units scnled for interchangeability. 

SS&E 30 


Camco—Book, Magazine Holder 


For the small display in library or on 
teacher’s desk of books or magazines 
(phonograph records in the music de- 
partment) here is an inexpensive, ex- 
pandable, contractable rack or holder. 


This handsome product comes in two 
(Continued on page 666) 
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Help Yourself — 
SUPPLEMENTARY WORKBOOKS 


This popular series actually helps children to improve themselves through activities, 
exercises and drills. Carefully planned and tested by teachers, the Whitman Help 
Yourself books are educationally sound. Vocabulary for each book is based on word 
lists from reading series used in primary schools. Big 8144”x1114” size with per- 
forated pages suitable for pencil, ink, crayons or paint. 

29¢ editions—64 pages/ 39¢ editions—96 pages. 


Count, Color, Play 


Games and devices to teach number concepts 
and reading and writing of numbers. 


No. 1455 29¢ 


Beginning Arithmetic 
Introduces addition, subtraction, telling time, 
measuring and other number uses. 


No. 1453 29¢ 


More Arithmetic 
Teaches multiplication, 
carrying, 
practice. 


division, borrowing, 
etc. in easy stages and with much 


39¢ 


Whitman 


“TEACHER-TESTED" 
SUPPLEMENTAL 
ee 


No. 1481 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY ) 
World's largest producers of 
children's books, games 


and puzzles. 


BOOTH 1-24 
N.C.E.A. Convention 
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Fun With Phonics 


Helps child to read by teaching about vowels, 
consonants, syllables, etc. 


No. 1459 29€ 
Fun With Writing 


Games teach simple manuscript-style writing 
used in primary grades. 


No. 1458 29¢ 
Read, Color, Play 


The child who wants to read can teach himself 
with little supervision. 


No. 1456 29¢ 


More Reading 


The stories, word games and many drawings 
help the child who has been reading a few 
months. 


No. 1480 39¢ 
Simple Things About Science 


Teaches basic science facts, gives directions 
for simple experiments. 
No. 1451 29€ 


Spell and Play 


Entertains while teaching the child who is 
ready to learn to spell. 


No. 1457 29¢ 


25% CASH DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


Whitman Publishing Company, Dept. M, Racine, Wisconsin 


—_____1451 Science .29 
—____1453 Beg. Arithmetic..@ .29 
—____.1454 Fun with Words @ .29 
—___1455 Count,Color,Play @ .29. 
—___.1456 Read, Color,Play @ .29 

—___1457 Spell and Play ...@ .29. . 


Wepenh, Seeneree VAS COP QRDER 0 5 ce gece ccccccsccccccevce $ 
OE I SR IIIND o.oo aes cowie dine tes cieces ceceweseaes $ 


If your Order (line 3) is less than $10.00, add $1.00 for handling. . $. 
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SCHOOL 
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SCHOOL ADDRESS. 


—___1458 Fun with Writing @ . 
—____1459 Fun with Phonics @ . 
—____1460 Fun with Birds...@ . 
——_—1480 More Reading...@ . 
—___.1481 More Arithmetic @ . 
—___1482 More Spelling...@ . 


$ 
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THE NEW CATHOLIC 


A Complete Geography Program 


The New Catholic Geography Series is now near- 
ing completion. With the exception of the fourth 
grade text, all of the books in both Plan I and 
Plan II will be ready for use this September. 


Dynamic, new and aggressive in its approach to 
every area of study, this series profits from our 
long years of experience in publishing specifically 
for Catholic schools. These texts offer solid, fac- 
tual geography from the first page to the last and 
offer a sound Catholic understanding of man’s 
proper relationship to his environment. The teach- 
ing format takes advantage of the best in modern 
educational techniques and methods. 





PLAN I 


My World of Neighbors The facts of climate, topography, population and 
industry are all present. The dangers of material- 
Grade 4 (Early 1961) istic concepts are eliminated through a careful 
focusing of Christian social principles on the cul- 
North American Neighbors ture and conditions of existence of men around 
the globe. An inductive approach leads pupils to 
Grade 5 (Summer 1960) a firmer grasp of the meaning of the data they are 


learning. 
Neighbors in Eurasia 
Grade 6 (available) Therefore, this series will give the child the funda- 
mental and factual geographic information neces- 
Southern Neishb sary to him at each grade level. It will also give 
ee eee him a basis for applying his Christian ideals to the 
Grade 7 (Spring 1960) economic, political and cultural conditions under 
study. 


Neighbors in One World 
Grade 8 (available) 


We will welcome you at Booth B-23, B-25, NCEA Convention 
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GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


CONSISTENT PATTERN OF STUDY 


The completely rewritten text presents in an appealing 
and factual style, the essential information pertaining to 
every country in an easily discernible study pattern: lo- 
cation, climate, resources, industry, trade, people and 
their culture. 


THOROUGH MAP COVERAGE 


All of the maps are newly designed for this series. Each 
area is given a comprehensive treatment through a full- 
color global map in relief (not found in other textbook 
series), a physical-political map, a product map. There 
are also several special-purpose maps for precipitation, 
population, and area comparison. In addition, a world 
atlas is bound into the back of each text. 


Map skills are provided for through a special preview ex- 





ercise at the beginning of each unit and in extensive exer- PLAN II 

cise material at the end of the unit. These exercises will 

refine to a high degree the pupil’s ability to interpret map- My World of Neighbors 
facts in terms of their effect on living conditions and 

material income. , Grade 4 (Early 1961) 


PRACTICAL TEACHING AIDS 


The Teacher’s Manual and Lesson Plan With Key for 
each grade provides: background information beyond Grade 5 (Summer 1960) 
that contained in the text, complete lesson plans for pre- 
sentation; suggestions for highlighting geographic con- 
cepts, succinct explanations for applying Christian social 
principles, careful delineation of technical and mathema- 


American Neighbors 


Neighbors Across the World 


tical ideas, and hints for homework assignments and Grade 6 (available) 
special projects. 

An annotated Teacher’s Edition of the text highlights 

essential geographic material, illustrates proper map . 

usage, and develops basic concepts of cause-and-effect World Neighbors 
geography. Workbooks accompany each text. Grade 7 (Summer 1960) 


New York W. H. SADLIER, INC. Chicago 
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of acceptance by the 
Catholic Schools of America 


Please contact us if your 
pupils are having any 
handwriting difficulties. 
We work with one sub- 
ject only — handwriting. 
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This, our 75th year, we have available 
the newest editions in both 


cursive and manuscript writing. 
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Write for information and free catalog. 
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CHICAGO, HOST TO THE NCEA 


Ir Is APPROPRIATE that the convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association be held under the 
aegis of the Archdiocese of Chicago. This great dio- 
cese has the largest Catholic population of all the 
dioceses in the U. S. A. and the largest diocesan 
parochial school system in the world. Chicago was 
created a diocese in November 1843, and raised to 
the rank of an archdiocese in September 1880. 

Its beginnings reach back into the early history of 
America. Any historical sketch, however brief, must 
commence with the name of the intrepid missionary 
James Marquette. On October 25, 1674, Father Mar- 
quette set out with two attendants from the station of 
St. Francis Xavier on Green Bay, to found a mission 
on the Illinois River. It was on the fourth of December 
1674 that he reached the mouth of the Chicago River. 
Pushing on about four miles, he built a cabin, the first 
white habitation erected on the site of the city of 
Chicago. In the years that followed, many of the 
French missionaries and voyageurs moved over the 
land now covered by the city of Chicago. It is re- 
corded that in 1710 the warrior chief Chicagou, after 
whom the city of Chicago was named, defended the 
Church. In 1797 the Potawotomies by the treaty of 
Greenville ceded to the United States a tract of land 
six miles square at the mouth of the Chicago River. 
Here, in 1804, Fort Dearborn was erected, and about 
this garrison settled the Catholic pioneers. In 1822 the 
famous Father Badin baptized Alexander Beaudien, 
the first case of the administration of baptism to a 
white person in the vicinity of Fort Dearborn. 

The scattered Catholics in this neighborhood ad- 
dressed a request to Bishop Rosati in St. Louis asking 
for a resident pastor. The Bishop assigned Father 
John Irenaeus St. Cyr. On arriving Father St. Cyr 
celebrated the first Mass on Lake Street, near Market, 
May 5, 1833. Bishop Bruté of Vincennes sent four 
priests on loan to Chicago. Father O’Meara and Father 
St. Palais succeeded Father St. Cyr, who was recalled 
by Bishop Rosati in 1837. Many other priests rendered 
yeoman service in this first period of the Church’s 
history in Chicago. 

The Church authorities were quick to see the ad- 
vantage of establishing Chicago and its vicinity as a 
separate diocese, and in May 1843 the Holy See smiled 
on the request that this diocese be established. The 
first bishop of the new see was the Most Rev. William 
Quarter of New York. Born in Ireland, Bishop Quarter 
completed his studies in Mt. St. Mary’s College at 
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Emmitsburg, Maryland. His field of labor was New 
York, and it was Bishop John Hughes of New York who 
consecrated Bishop Quarter, March 13, 1844. 

There were fewer than twenty priests in his new 
see and only two of these were in the city of Chicago. 
These two, on loan from Bishop Bruté, were recalled 
to Vincennes within a month after Bishop Quarter 
arrived. Unselfish zeal was the most notable charac- 
teristic of the new bishop. He directed his energies 
toward securing an adequate number of priests for 
his infant diocese, and two years after his arrival he 
was able to summon to a diocesan synod thirty-two 
clergymen. 

Bishop Quarter opened a college within a month 
after his arrival in Chicago, and in December 1844 the 
University of St. Mary’s of the Lake was ready to re- 
ceive students. He provided for the religious instruc- 
tion of young ladies by securing five Sisters of Mercy 
from the young Irish Community recently arrived in 
Pittsburgh. This Community of nuns came to Chicago 
in September 1846. The first bishop’s career was a 
short one; he died on April 10, 1848. “The four years 
of his episcopacy,” writes John Webster Melody in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, “were years of foresight, 
zeal, and energy, fraught with lasting blessings for 
the diocese of Chicago.” 

His immediate successor was James Oliver Van de 
Velde, a Jesuit from Belgium. Bishop Van de Velde 
had a marked talent for languages and was a teacher 
of languages in the Seminary of Mechlin when he was 
stirred to answer an appeal of Father Nerinckx for 
priests for the American missions. He entered the 
Georgetown novitiate, was ordained priest in Balti- 
more, did missionary work in Maryland, became pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and mathematics in the Jesuit Col- 
lege at St. Louis, and was consecrated Bishop of 
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EDUCATORS PUBLISHING SERVICE 


Publishers for 

MANTER HALL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY CENTER, BOSTON, MASS, 
SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH, BOSTON, MASS. 
TREANOR’S ENGLISH SERIES, BOSTON, MASS. 
GLEN HEAD PRESS, GLEN HEAD, L. I., N. Y. 
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Sisters of Saint Joseph of Boston 
English Workshop: Word Study, Drill Exercises, and Tests for Grades 9 
through 12 


Mathematics Workshop: Graded review problems in Elementary Algebra, Inter- 
mediate Algebra, and Plane Geometry 


Manter Hall School 
English Review Exercises: Senior and Junior 
A Vocabulary Builder Series: Grades 6 through 12 
Language Review Exercises: French, Latin, Spanish, German 


Educational Advisory Center 
College Entrance Reviews: in Mathematics Aptitude 
in English Aptitude 
in English Composition 
in Intermediate Mathematics 


A Glossary of Terms, for the understanding and enjoyment of literature 
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Treanor’s English Series 
Exercises in English Grammar: Books I and II 
Familiar Situations: Books I-II-III 
Phrases for Composition 
Writing the Friendly Letter: Teacher’s text, student workbook 


Head Press 

First Latin Lessons 

Second Latin Lessons 

Graphic Latin 

Blank Outline for Elementary Latin 
Practice Your Declensions 

Practice Your Conjugations 

French Verb Blanks 


Plan to visit our booth 


Examination copies sent upon request. No. E-28 
at the NCEA in Chicago 


Educators Publishing Service, 29.Camp Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 





























































Chicago in St. Francis Xavier Church, St. Louis, 
February 11, 1849. In his growing young diocese he 
found forty priests and fifty-six churches, among them 
the Cathedral of St. Mary. He undertook the estab- 
lishment of religious institutions sorely needed in the 
growing city. He allotted Sisters to serve in the Gen- 
eral Hospital of the Lake, recently founded by Rush 
Medical College. His career was short; the climate of 
Chicago was detrimental to his health, and in response 
to his request the Holy See transferred his to the dio- 
cese of Natchez. Two years later he died a victim of 
yellow fever. 

The Rev. Anthony O’Regan, a Maynooth man who 
had spent ten years as president of St. Jarlath’s Col- 
lege, Tuam, accepted the invitation of Archbishop 
Kenrick to become the head of his theological semi- 
nary in St. Louis. From this post he was summoned to 
the see of Chicago, and was consecrated in St. Louis, 
July 25, 1854. He invited the Jesuits to establish them- 
selves in his diocese, and one of this group, Father 
Amold Damen, founded the Church of the Holy 
Family. Later St. Ignatius College was established 
alongside Holy Family Church. It was begun in 1869, 
and for years it was the only Catholic institution of its 
kind in the city of Chicago. Bishop O’Regan spent but 
two and one half years in the administration of his 
diocese before asking the Holy See to accept his 
resignation. His biographer says that in that period 
there was “no quarter of the diocese but could testify 
to his zeal as a missionary.” His resignation was ac- 
cepted in 1858; appointed titular Bishop he died in 
London in 1866. 


Parochial School System Organized 


The Rt. Rev. James Duggan, who had acted as ad- 
ministrator of the diocese, was now appointed Bishop. 
Born in Ireland he was ordained a priest in St. Louis 
in 1847. Appointed auxiliary to Archbishop Kenrick 
in 1857, he was transferred to the vacant see of Chi- 
cago in 1859. A new era began in the life of Catholic 
Chicago. The parochial school system was organized 
and charitable institutions sprang up on all sides. 
“The refinement and gentleness of Bishop Duggan, his 
ease and grace of manner, made him socially very 
popular; while his public spirit was much appreciated 
by the community at large.” After attending the Sec- 
ond Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1866, he began 
to show unmistakable signs of the mental aberration 
to which he was finally to fall a victim. He made every 
effort to recover his health, but in vain. In April 1869 
he was removed to the asylum of the Sisters of Charity 
in St. Louis, where he died in 1899. 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas Foley, ordained a priest in 
Baltimore, his native city, in 1846, was made chan- 
cellor by Archbishop Kenrick, served as secretary and 
notary to the Plenary Councils of 1852 and 1866, was 
consecrated titular Bishop and appointed coadjutor and 
administrator of the practically vacant see of Chicago, 
and was finally installed in the pro-Cathedral of the 
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Holy Name, Chicago, March 10, 1870. He had hardly 
more than become acquainted with the needs of his 
charge when the city was devastated by the great 
Chicago fire. Several Catholic churches and institu- 
tions were swept away. The Bishop set himself to the 
work of reconstruction with vigor and vision. He re- 
ceived generous help from other dioceses, and Catho- 
lic Chicago quickly rose from the ashes. Many religious 
orders established themselves in the city and infused 
new life into the diocese. The period of Bishop Foley’s 
administration was for much of the diocese of Chicago 
a new birth. At his death in February 1879 there were 
about three hundred churches in the diocese, and the 
number of priests had increased to two hundred six. 
Bishop Feehan of Nashville, Tennessee, was promoted 
to the vacant see. 

Born in Ireland, Patrick Augustine Feehan came to 
America at the age of twenty-three. He was ordained 
priest in St. Louis on November 1, 1852. After thirteen 
years of pastoral and chancery experience he was 
chosen in 1865 to succeed Bishop Whelan of Nashville. 
Here he gave evidence of administrative skill and lost 
no time in overcoming the blight of the Civil War. 
When Chicago was raised to the dignity of an arch- 
diocese in 1880, Bishop Feehan became its first arch- 
bishop. In 1883 Archbishop Feehan took a leading part 
in preparing the matter to be submitted to the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. When he was twenty- 
five years a bishop, the Catholics of the archdiocese 
celebrated the event with touching proofs of the love 
and esteem they had for him. His administration saw 
a marvelous development of Catholic life in the arch- 
diocese. Churches, schools, and parish priests grew in 
number. The Archbishop proved himself a great 
apostle of Catholic education both as an administrator 
and as a builder. In 1899 Archbishop Feehan’s health 
began to fail and he asked for an auxiliary bishop. 
The Rev. Alexander McGavick was chosen auxiliary 
bishop, and when he was incapacitated the Rev. James 
Muldoon was consecrated auxiliary bishop to Bishop 
Feehan. Archbishop Feehan died July 12, 1902. 

The archbishops who have graced the see of Chi- 
cago in this century are so well remembered that we 
need do nothing more than name them here. Bishop 
James Edward Quigley came from Buffalo, New York, 
to the archbishopric of Chicago in 1903. On his death 
in 1915 the auxiliary bishop of Brooklyn, Bishop 
George Mundelein was promoted to the see of Chi- 
cago. After a reign of twenty-four years, during which 
he was created Cardinal Priest in 1924, Archbishop 
Mundelein was succeeded by Archbishop Samuel 
Stritch of Milwaukee in 1939. For the second time the 
honor of the Cardinalate came to the archdiocese of 
Chicago when Archbishop Stritch was created Cardi- 
nal Priest in 1946. Cardinal Stritch was elevated to the 
Roman Curia, Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, March 1, 1958. He died in Rome, 
May 27, 1958. On September 19, 1958, the Most Rev. 
Albert G. Meyer, archbishop of Milwaukee, was named 





For You and Yours.-- 


THE MISSAL 
WITH THE KERYGMATIC APPROACH 


~~ 


Available Now at a NEW, low, low price! 


is as clear and easy to understand and follow 

as the beloved “Our Father” and “Hail Mary”. 

With the MARYKNOLL MISSAL—every word, every sym- 
bol, every gesture of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is 
wonderfully illuminated with new clarity, new mean- 
ing, new beauty! Our Catholic youth will LIVE and LOVE 
and KNOW the Holy Mass more so than ever before. 


Acclaimed by Catholics as the Most COMPLETE 
and SENSIBLE Daily Missal Ever Published! 


There is good reason why the MARYKNOLL MISSAL is being 
called the “sensible” missal by all who use it. This missal reads 
the way you speak. Crisply. Clearly. Simply. It translates into 
pure, everyday English the majestic words of the Mass as no 
other missal has ever done before. The words of Christ become 
more full of hope, joy and meaning to your children as they 
take part in the true and eternal mystery of His Mystical Body. 


A NY CATHOLIC boy or girl can use this Missal! It 


ideal for the Experienced Missal 
* User and Beginner Alike 95 beautiful ond in- 


spiring illustrations - 


The MARYKNOLL MISSAL has every feature Many full color repro- 
you want in a missal. It is the only all-new no caged 
missal published since the Holy Father ordered from Abbey of Bevron 
extensive changes in the liturgy. ALL these 
changes are included. PLUS many, many extras. 
Nothing has been spared in order to make 
the MARYKNOLL MISSAL the easiest and most 
convenient to use. Page numbers and directions 
ere clearly marked the few times turning a 
page is required. Contains LARGE, bold type 
throughout. It enables you to follow the priest 
step-by-step .. . from the time he and the altar 
boys kneel for the opening prayers at the foot 
of the altar . . . through the beautiful Kyrie and 
Gloria ... until the priest raises his hand for 
the Last Blessing and says to you, before the 
Last Gospel: “May God Almighty, the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit bless you.” 


SEE THIS SUPERB MISSAL TODAY! 


Your Catholic goods dealer is now well stocked with the low- 
priced Student‘s Edition of the MARYKNOLL MISSAL. Drop in to 
see him the next time you're in the area. Examine the MARYKNOLL 
MISSAL. Check it for the specific features you want and demand 
in the missal used by your children. Compare it against any missal. 
In just a few minutes you'll become convinced — this is the best 
missal-buy on the market today — only $3.95. 
Other beautiful bindings of this same missal are available at: 


$4.95, $6.95, $7.75, $10.00, $12.50, $14.50 and $18.50 


ONLY 


‘Bes 
Confraternity Version 


Word-for-Word 
‘as Read from the Pulpit 
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imprimatur: % RICHARD J. CUSHING 
Archbishop of Boston 
Edited by the Maryknoll Fathers 
Father Thomas J. Baver, M.M., Editor-in-Chief 
With the collaboration of 
Father Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.7.M., Litt. D. 


“For your FREE 
NCEA convention gift 
visit the Kenedy booth, F68.”’ 
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archbishop of Chicago, and installed there, November 
15, 1958. One year later, November 1959, the Holy 
See created Chicago's Archbishop a Cardinal Priest. 

The NCEA has accepted the gracious hospitality of 
His Eminence Albert Cardinal Meyer, now reigning 
as the fifth archbishop of Chicago, and is grateful to 
His Eminence for offering to play host to our fifty- 
seventh annual convention. 


Emphasis on Excellence Theme 


This convention of the NCEA is scheduled for 
Easter week, April 19-22, 1960. Thousands of dele- 
gates representing every level of education will ad- 
dress themselves to a consideration of the theme, 
“Emphasis on Excellence.” The Chicago convention 
committee, under the chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. William E. McManus, the NCEA National 
Office, and the NCEA convention planning commit- 
tee are co-operating in presenting a stimulating and 
informative program. Unless otherwise designated, all 
meetings will be held in the International Amphi- 
theatre and the Saddle and Sirloin Club and the Stock 
Yard Inn adjoining the Amphitheatre. Exhibits will be 
set up in Exposition Hall in the Amphitheatre ad- 
jacent to the meeting areas. The 1960 Exhibit occupies 
more than 60,000 square feet and consists of 632 ex- 
hibit spaces, the largest in the history of the NCEA. 
The Conrad Hilton Hotel is the headquarters. A 
limited number of hotel rooms at dormitory rates are 
here available for the Sisters. A limited amount of 
convent space is offered. Priest delegates will find 
facilities for offering daily Mass in the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel and in many local churches. Daily during the 
convention, luncheon will be served in the restaurant 


in the International Amphitheatre and in the Stock 
Yard Inn. 


Cardinal Meyer to Offer Mass 


On Tuesday, April 19, at-9:30 a.m., His Eminence 
Albert Cardinal Meyer will offer the Pontifical Mass 
opening the convention. The sermon at this Mass will 
be given by the Most Rev. William E. Cousins, arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee and president general of the 
NCEA. Following the Mass, at 11:30 a.m., the open- 
ing general meeting will occupy the Arena, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre. Here the President General will 
preside, and the Rev. Walter J. Ong, distinguished 
Jesuit scholar of St. Louis University, will give the 
keynote address. The formal opening of exhibits is 
scheduled for 2:00 p.m. in Exposition Hall. Delegates 
are aware that the exhibitors are sterling gentlemen 
who know the field of school materials and supplies. 
Their sole purpose is to be of assistance to schools in 
prosecuting their work. Visitors will be put under no 
pressure to buy but they will have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the best materials 
and supplies offered to the teacher. 

On Friday, April 22, at 11:15 a.m., in the Arena, 
the closing general meeting is scheduled with Arch- 
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bishop Cousins, president general NCEA, presiding. 
Sister delegates will be thrilled to find that one of their 
number has been chosen as the speaker at this meet- 
ing. She is Sister Bertrande, D.C., dean of Marillac 
College, Normandy, Mo. 


Major Seminary Department 


Departmental programs will begin to occupy the 
time of the respective groups on Tuesday, April 19, at 
2:30 p.m. The first paper in the major seminary de- 
partment, “Integration of the Academic Program 
Through the Liturgy,” is the work of the Rev. Conrad 
Falk, O.S.B., Conception, Mo. On Wednesday, be- 
ginning at 10:00 a.m., this department presents the 
Rev. Edward J. Sponga, S.J., of Woodstock, on the 
subject, “Philosophy in the Major Seminary Curricu- 
lum.” A joint luncheon with the minor seminary de- 
partment at 12:30 will have His Eminence Albert 
Cardinal Meyer as speaker. At 2:30 p.m., a panel takes 
up the subject, “Sacred Scriptures for Seminarians.” 
The Rev. Roland Murphy, O. Carm., takes up the Old 
Testament, and the Rev. Bruce Vawter, C.M., the New 
Testament. Thursday morning will be occupied from 
10:00 to noon in having a joint meeting with the 
minor seminary department. The combined depart- 
ments will hear the Rev. Bernard A. Siegele, T.O.R., 
on “Model Statutes for the Seminary,” and the Rev. 
Paul D’Arcy, M.M., on “The 4-4-4 Arrangement of 
Seminaries.” The afternoon period from 2:00 to 4:00 
is reserved for visiting exhibits. On Friday morning 
at 10:00, the two seminary departments will meet in 
general session, and hear a report from the Rev. J. 
Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 


Minor Seminary Department 


This department opens its deliberations on Tuesday 
at 2:30 with a paper on “Use of the Library by 
Teachers and Students” by the Rev, Thomas J. Jordan, 
C.M. In a second paper the Rev. John J. Considine 
presents “Peculiar Problems of the Day Seminary.” 
On Wednesday at 10:00 a.m., the topic for discussion 
is “The Values of Accreditation” by the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Orville Griese. When this topic has been 
thoroughly discussed, the Rev. Raymond F. Hesler, 
S.S., speaks on “The Values of Affiliation with Catho- 
lic University.” We have noted that the two seminary 
departments hold a joint luncheon over the noon hour 
at which they are privileged to listen to Cardinal 
Meyer. The afternoon session beginning at 2:30 is a 
joint meeting with the vocation section. The two 
groups will be addressed by the Rev. Herman A. 
Porter, S.C.J., on “Emphasis on Excellence in Handling 
the Less Gifted Student in the Seminary.” Discussion 
from the floor will follow. The Thursday morning ses- 
sion of this department is the joint meeting to be 
addressed, as noted, by the Rev. Paul D’Arcy, M.M., 
and the Rev. Bernard A. Siegele, T.O.R. Thursday 
afternoon is reserved for visiting exhibits. On Friday 
morning at 10:00 there is a joint discussion meeting 
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Even before the key strikes the paper, it’s clear that 
the new Royal Electric is as advanced as it looks. 

Precision-built and user-tested for uninterrupted 
classroom performance, the new Royal Electric alone 
has these valuable teaching features: fully-enclosed 
fabric and carbon ribbons as standard equipment 
(carbon ribbons are the trend in executive secre- 
tarial offices); a distinctive two-tone chime that can 


THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC—FOR A MUCH 





A STRIKING ADVANCE IN TYPING! 


THE ROYAL ELECTRIC PROVES IT’S A SUPERIOR TEACHING TOOL 
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be heard over the din of a busy class; non-slip 
cameo keys for electric stroking security. 

And of course, the new Royal Electric has other 
famous Royal exclusives such as the Twin-Pak® rib- 
bon changer, Magic® Margin and Touch Control®. 

You just can’t realize how great the new Royal 
Electric is until you try it. Contact your Royal 
representative today for a demonstration. 
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to hear a report from Father Dukehart. Discussion will 
cease in time for the delegates to attend the closing 
general meeting. 


College and University Department 


The opening meeting of this department is a general 
session devoted to the convention theme, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. William H. Conley of Marquette 
University. The Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., presi- 
dent of Providence College, addresses himself to the 
topic, “An Analysis of the Meaning of Excellence.” 
The technique of assigned interrogators is used in 
presenting this theme; the chosen interrogators are 
Sister Mary Ann Ida, B.V.M., president of Mundelein 
College, Dr. Edward Powers of the University of De- 
troit, the Very Rev. Gerald E. Dupont, S.S.E., presi- 
dent of St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 

On Wednesday morning at 10:00 a.m. the depart- 
ment is broken up into five groups participating in 
five discussion sessions. Group one takes as its topic, 
“Excellence in Recruitment, Selection, and Orientation 
of Faculty.” The discussion leader is Brother Daniel 
Bernian, F.S.C., president of La Salle College, Phila- 
delphia. Group two chose the topic, “Excellence in the 
Retention of Faculty.” The discussion leader is the 
Rev. Edward J. Drummond, S.J., academic vice presi- 
dent of Marquette University. Group three has a topic 
of great interest, “Excellence in Teaching.” Dean 
Richard A. Matre of Loyola University, Chicago, leads 
the discussion. Group four discusses “Excellence in 
Curriculum” under the leadership of Sister Mary Nona, 
O.P., president of Edgewood College, Madison. Group 
five takes up “Excellence in Organization and Ad- 
ministration” with the Very Rev. Edward B. Bunn, 
S.J., president of Georgetown University, leading the 
discussion. 

A Sister formation meeting from 10:00 a.m. to 
12:00 noon deals with “Personnel Policies for Sister 
College Teachers.” In the afternoon at 2:00, a meeting 
is scheduled for college and university administrators, 
with Father Robert J. Slavin as chairman. This meet- 
ing will be addressed by Alvin C. ‘Burich, vice presi- 
dent of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
Ford Foundation. The assigned interrogators are the 
Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., president of the Jesuit 
Educational Association, New York; the Rt. Rev. Ber- 
nard T. Rattigan, assistant to the vice rector, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington; and 
Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, president of Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 
Also beginning at 2:00 p.m. is a meeting of the sec- 
tion on teacher education, under the chairmanship of 
Sister Bernice, O.P., St. John College, Cleveland. 
“Emphasis on Excellence in Teacher Education” is the 
general topic. A group of Panelists devote themselves 
to particular phases of the subject: Sister M. Celine, 
C.S.J., of St. John College, Cleveland, Liberal Educa- 
tion; Sister Mary Michael, O.P., of St. Mary of the 
Springs College, Columbus, Professional Education; 
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Miss Yvonne Lofthouse of Mercy College, Detroit, 
Laboratory Experiences; Sister Mary Austin, O.S.B., 
Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Teacher Educa- 
tion. Another meeting scheduled to begin at 2:00 is for 
representatives of junior colleges, under the chairman- 
ship of Sister Jean Marie, O.P., president of Saint 
Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Ky. At 4:45 
p.m., the Committee on Graduate Study will come 
together in executive meeting. On Thursday morning 
the time of delegates is reserved for visiting exhibits, 
but the Sister formation group are asked to assemble 
for a discussion of “Problems of Organization and 
Accreditation of Small Sisters’ Colleges.” In the after- 
noon at 2:00, a meeting under the auspices of the 
Committee on Graduate Study is under the chairman- 
ship of the Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., dean of the 
Graduate School of St. Louis University. Also at 2:00 
p.m. is a joint conference of registrars and admissions 
officers of the college and university department with 
the secondary school department. The topic for con- 
sideration is “Can We Expect Excellence in Testing?” 
The closing meeting on Friday morning at 10:00 a.m. 
takes the form of a general session, under the chair- 
manship of Father Robert J. Slavin. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. James P. Shannon, president, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, presents a paper entitled, “Apostolate 
of Excellence.” 


School Superintendents’ Department 


The school superintendents’ department limits itself 
to three sessions and a dinner meeting. The first ses- 
sion, on Wednesday at 2:00, consists of three standing 
committee meetings, and the second session, on Thurs- 
day at 10:00 a.m., of five standing committee meetings. 
On Thursday afternoon at 3:00 a general meeting is 
held, and this is followed at 7:00 p.m. with the annual 
dinner meeting of the department. 


Secondary School Department 


The opening meeting of the department, Tuesday at 
2:30, under the chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
T. Leo Keaveny of St. Cloud, Minn., will hear the 
Honorable Eugene J. McCarthy, senator from Minne- 
sota, discuss “Moral Principles and Compromise in 
Politics.” It is a subject which the senator from Minne- 
sota can handle well. On Wednesday morning at 10:00 
a general meeting, under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
John Doogan of Seattle, hears the Rev. Lorenzo Reed, 
S.J., of Fordham University, take up the topic of 
“Excellence for Whom?” and at 2:00 p.m. a sectional 
meeting on religion, under the chairmanship of the 
Rev. Vincent P. Brennan, S.M., of Atlanta, hears of the 
school’s “Responsibilities for Cultivating Excellent 
Taste in Reading.” The speaker is. Mr. Charles H. 
Keating, Jr., of Cincinnati. At the same hour, a sectional 
meeting on instruction and administration, with As- 
sistant Superintendent James B. Clyne of Los Angeles 
as chairman, listens to the Rev. Darrell Finnegan, S.J., 
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\ study the still! 


Stop the movie...study and dis- 
cuss a. single frame. Only Bell & 
Howell’s new Filmosound Spe- 
cialist lets you automatically hold 
the single frame for as long as 
you want...the picture stays 
bright, and there’s no danger 
of damaging the film. 

The Specialist lets you reverse 
film, and go back to discuss a 
particular scene. It’s the most ver- 
satile of all sound projectors, and 
the simplest to run. All critical 
film handling parts are sapphire 
jeweled for 400% longer life. Mail 
the coupon today for your copy 
of “Teaching and Training with 
Motion Pictures,” and complete 
information on the new Filmo- 
sound Specialist. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


} Bell & Howell 


Qualifies for purchase under Public Law 
864 (National Defense Education Act). 


Bell & Howell, 
7166 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Training with Motion Pic- 
tures,” and information on the new Filmo- 
sound Specialist. 
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Loyola University, Los Angeles, discuss “The Excel- 
lent Teacher.” Panelists chosen to forward the dis- 
cussion are Dr. J. Lynch, De Paul University, Chicago; 
Brother E. Anthony, F. S. C., La Salle College High 
School, Philadelphia; and Sister Mary Xavier, O.P., 
River Forest College, Ill. On Thursday morning at 
10:00, a sectional meeting on religion, with Brother 
Bartholomew, C.F.X., of Baltimore, as chairman, gives 
its attention to the Very Rev. Joseph W. Buckley, S.M., 
Washington, speaking on “The Differing Roles of the 
High School and the Parish in Developing the Mature 
Catholic,” and to the Rev. James J. Killgallon of Chi- 
cago, on “Honors Program in Religion.” A parallel 
sectional meeting on instruction, with the Rev. Joseph 
T. O'Keefe of New York as chairman, hears, a paper, 
“Student Research on the High School Level” by Sister 
Mary Lauretta, $.S.N.D., of Marshfield, Wis. The 
panelists who participate are Brother Eugene Meyer, 
S.M., of Clayton, Mo., on “Physical Science”; Sister 
Elizabeth Louise, $.N.D., of Boston, on “Mathematics 
Revision”; and Brother E. T. Lopez, F.S.C.H., of 
Schenectady, on “High School Chemistry Enrichment.” 
Also at 10:00 a sectional meeting on administration, 
under the Rev. John E. O’Connell, O.P., of Oak Park, 
presents Brother Marion Belka, $.M., of San Antonio, 
to speak on “Excellence in Studies.” The chosen panel- 
ists are Brother Thaddeus, C.F.X., of New York; Sister 
Robert Ann, S.L., Louisville; and Brother Leo Willett, 
S.M., of Milwaukee. Thursday afternoon is allotted for 
visiting exhibits, but at 2:00 p.m. a joint conference 
of registrars and admissions officers of the college and 
university department with the secondary school de- 
partment takes up the discussion of “Excellence in 
Student Selection and Retention.” On Friday at 10:00 
a.m., Sister Mary Emmanual, O.S.F., of Winona, Minn., 
takes up the topic, “Continued Excellence in Edu- 
cation.” 


Elementary School Department 


The opening meeting of this department has as 
chairman the Very Rev. Laurence J. O’Connell of 
Belleville and as speakers the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
J. Quigley, a pastor of Pittsburgh, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools in that diocese, and Sister Mary 
Richardine, B.V.M., of the Elementary School Depart- 
ment, NCEA, Washington. Monsignor Quigley speaks 
on “Nothing But the Best,” and Sister Mary Richardine, 
on “Excellence I Have Seen.” On Wednesday morning 
at 10:00, Dr. Anton Pegis presents an essay, “The Ele- 
mentary School: The First Step Toward Excellence.” 
Through the chairman, Monsignor Holbel of Buffalo, 
questions will be directed to Dr. Pegis by the Rev. Leo 
Ward, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University. The super- 
visors’ luncheon is scheduled for 12:30; the speaker is 
Dr. William Kottmeyer of St. Louis, who takes as his 
subject, “Supervision, A contribution to Excellence.” 
Wednesday afternoon is given over to the visiting of 
exhibits, but a supervisors’ meeting is scheduled from 
3:00 to 5:00. On Thursday at 10:00 a.m., a sectional 
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meeting of teachers in grades 1-4 is called to order by 
the chairman, the Very Rev. Msgr. Roman C. Ulrich, 
superintendent of schools, Omaha. A panel on “Excel- 
lence in Language Arts” calls upon three panelists: 
Sister M. Josetta, C.S.J.; Sister M. Lorraine, C.S.J.; 
and Mrs. Victor Hamm. Their respective topics are 
“Oral Composition”; “Book Reports”; “Choral Speech.” 
A parallel sectional meeting of teachers in grades 5-8 
convenes under the Rev. Daniel Kirwin, superintendent 
of Schools, Wheeling. A panel on “Improving the Lan- 
guage Arts Program in the Upper Grades” calls upon 
three panelists: Sister Mary Nora, S.S.N.D.; the Rev. 
Thomas Casper, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Louisville; and Sister Rose Terrence, O.P. Their re- 
spective topics are “Oral Composition”; “Critical 
Thinking”; “Choral Speech.” 

A sectional meeting for principals and supervisors, 
also at 10:00 a.m., is under the guidance of the Very 
Rev. Msgr. James P. Galvin, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis. The general topic is “Achieving Excel- 
lence Through Administration.” Three panelists handle 
their respective phases. The Rev. John Sweeney, super- 
intendent of schools, Peoria, speaks on principals; 
Sister M. Leonella, C.S.C., on efficient instruction; and 
Brother Albert William, F.S.C., on departmentalization. 

The National Catholic Kindergarten Association 
stages a kindergarten meeting beginning at 10:00 a.m. 
The topics and speakers are: “Religion,” the Rev. 
Aloysius J. Heeg, St. Louis; “Excellence—The Goal of 
Teacher and Pupil in Art, Music, and Poetry,” Sister 
Mary Ada, S.S.J., Glens Falls, N. Y.; “Parent, Teacher 
Co-operation in Theory,” Sister Mary, I.H.M., Mary- 
grove College, Detroit; “Parent, Teacher Co-operation 
in Practice,” Sister Susanne Marie, S.P., San Antonio; 
and “Science at the Kindergarten Level,” Miss Joan 
O?Piela, Detroit. 

On Thursday afternoon at 2:00, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edmund J. Goebel, superintendent of schools, Milwau- 
kee, presents a sectional meeting for teachers of grades 
1-4. The topic is “Information and Formation: Teach- 
ing Religion Effectively in the Lower Grades.” A 
parallel meeting for teachers of grades 5-8 is pre- 
sented by the Very Rev. Msgr. Ignatius A. Martin, 
superintendent of schools, Lafayette. The topic: “Every 
Pupil Aims At Excellence: Techniques of Group Guid- 
ance.” At the same hour the Rev. James Curtin, super- 
intendent of schools, St. Louis, presents a sectional 
meeting for principals and supervisors, with a group 
of panelists discussing the topic, “More for the Gifted.” 

On Friday at 10,00 a.m., the Rev. William O. Goe- 
dert, assistant superintendent of schools, Chicago, is 
chairman for the presentation of a “Studio Demon- 
stration of Closed Circuit TV.” 


Special Education Department 


On Tuesday at 2:30 there is scheduled an open meet- 
ing with John Wozniak, Ph.D., of Loyola University, 
Chicago, as chairman. He will present three speakers: 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vincent W. Cooke of Chicago, on 
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his year YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
marks its 75th year of continuous service to 
Catholic boys and girls—and to their 
teachers. On this occasion, the publisher 
ER ey Lad acknowledges with gratitude the part played by the 
thousands of teachers whose loyalty and interest 
over the years have made this possible. 

It was a year before the Statue of Liberty was unveiled 
...mine years before Henry Ford made his first 
automobile ... when George A. Pflaum, Sr., a 
27-year-old Dayton printer, filled a single market basket 
with the first issue of YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER. 
Many adults recall reading YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER in their own parochial-school days. Since 
then, numerous changes have been made in this 
classroom periodical. Essentially, however, its aims 
have remained the same. In the 1960's, as in 1885 when 
publication began, YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
continues to supply boys and girls with worth-while 
reading material planned to help them develop into 
adult Christian citizens. 

Today, this current-affairs weekly is widely used in the 
parochial schools of the United States and Canada, 
together with its eight companion publications, 

and TREASURE CHEST, the biweeekly 

picture-story magazine. 

Now, as always, the editors of YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER and of all the other MESSENGERS are 
looking ahead, seeking new ways to make the periodicals 
ever more useful to Catholic education. - 





Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 


38 West Fifth Street * Dayton 2, Ohio 
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“New Solutions to Old Problems”; Patricia Bledsoe, 
Ph.D., of Chicago, on “A Frame of Reference for 
Special Education”; and the Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.Ss.R., Special Education Department, NCEA, Wash- 
ington, on “The Church and the Exceptional Child.” 
On Wednesday morning at 10:00, three sectional meet- 
ings are scheduled. In the first of these, on mental re- 
tardation, Dr. Anthony Del Vecchio of De Paul Uni- 
versity, will present Meyer Perlstein, M.D., professor 
of pediatrics, Chicago, to talk on “The Importance of 
Diagnosis in Educational Placement for Brain Dam- 
aged Children”; the Rev. George Walsh of Chicago, 
on “The Elementary Curriculum”; and Sister Joanne 
Marie, O.S.F., Palos Park, Ill., on “Occupational Edu- 
cation for the Young Adult Retardate.” The second 
sectional meeting will treat language disorders, with 
Sister Marie Urban, O.P., of Chicago, as chairman. 
She will introduce Kenneth Bzoch, Ph.D., of Loyola 
University, Chicago, giving a paper on “The Non- 
Deaf and Language Handicapped”; and a two-member 
panel, Margaret Fitzgerald and Sister Anna Rose, 
C.S.J., on the subject, “The Peripherally Deaf and 
Language Handicapped.” The panel is followed by a 
demonstration of religious instruction by Sister M. 
Syra, O.S.F., of Chicago. The third sectional meeting 
treats of the total education problem of blind chil- 
dren. Chairman Miriam Norris of Chicago presents 
three speakers: Mrs. Eloise Cornelius of Chicago on 
“Preschool Experiences for the Visually Handicapped”; 
Sister M. Jogues, O.P., of Milwaukee, on “The Blind 
Child in Elementary School”; and Sister Mary of the 
Angels, R.S.M., of Chicago, on “The Blind Child in 
High School.” These papers will be followed by a 
demonstration, “Achievement Through Active Partici- 
pation,” by Sister M. Anselma, O.S.B., and Sister M. 
Winifred, O.S.B., both of Chicago. 

On Wednesday afternoon at 2:00, a sectional meet- 
ing gives its attention to corrective and preventive 
aspects of the teaching of reading. The Rev. William O. 
Goedert of Chicago is chairman and will introduce 
Sister Mary Alcuin, O.S.F., Sister Mary Violanta, S.S.J., 
and Sister Mary Edward, S.S.N.D. A parallel sectional 
meeting on speech and hearing has Sister M. Carmelia, 
B.V.M., of Mundelein College, as chairman. The 
speakers are Alfred J. Sokolnicki, Ph.D., of Marquette 
University, Kenneth Bzoch, Ph.D., and Marian C. 
Quinn of Chicago. 

Thursday morning is reserved for visiting exhibits 
and for a field trip to visit Catholic facilities for ex- 
ceptional children. Three sectional meetings are sched- 
uled for Thursday afternoon with all three beginning 
at 2:00 o'clock. The first presents the clinical evaluation 
of the exceptional child. The chairman, the Rev. Roger 
Coughlin of Chicago, introduces Patricia Bledsoe, 
Ph.D., and Supervisor Vera Dillon of Chicago. The 
second sectional meeting deals with social and emo- 
tional disturbance. Dr. John McCauley of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is chairman and will introduce three 
speakers: George Lewis, Ph.D., of Joliet; Dr. Robert 
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Traisman of Chicago; and the Rev. Director Elmer H. 
Behrmann of St. Louis. The third meeting of this group 
takes as its topic, “Exceptional Teachers for Excep- 
tional Children.” Superintendent E. J. Goebel of Mil- 
waukee presents the speakers: Sister M. Imeldis, O.S.F., 
of Milwaukee, and Dr. Joseph Valenti of Chicago. A 
question period will permit discussion from the floor. 
Friday at 10:00 a.m., the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. 
Hoflich, secretary for education, St. Louis, will intro- 
duce Mrs. Thomas Porter of Chicago, and Dr. John 
Wozniak to discuss respectively the role of the parent 
and the training of the teacher in the field of the ex- 
ceptional child. A question period will follow. 


Vocation Section 


The vocation section announces an array of topics 
and speakers. The section is fortunate in having the 
president general of the NCEA, the Most Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Cousins, D.D., archbishop of Milwaukee, as 
its keynote speaker. The Archbishop will take as his 
topic, “Excellence of the Call and Excellence of 
Talents.” Dr. Norman Bowes is scheduled to speak on 
the screening of candidates through the medium of 
psychological tests. The Rev. George E. Ganss, S.J., 
of Marquette University, gives the assembled dele- 
gates the fruit of his experience as a director of voca- 
tions. His topic is “Prudence and Vocations.” Other 
topics and speakers are: “Interviews and Vocations,” 
Brother Albert James, F.S.C.; “The Chicago Archdio- 
cesan Plan for Vocations,” the Rev. Vincent Elsen, 
O.F.M.; “Vocation Programs for Sisters,” Brother 
Donnan, $.C.; “The Human Touch” (Relationship of 
Sisters with the Laity), Sister Camille, O.F.M.; “Voca- 
tion Work in the Public Schools,” the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Jerome J. Hastrich; “Secular Institutes,” the Rev. 
Joseph Haley, C.S.C.; “Emotional Instability in Pro- 
spective Candidates”; “Obstacles to the Acceptance of 
Candidates” (Simple explanation of the requirements 
from the point of view of Canon Law and Constitu- 
tions of Congregations), the Very Rev. Paul Taggart, 
Wilmington. The luncheon program on Thursday 
schedules a talk, “Promotion of Vocation Efforts on 
a National Basis.” 


Newman Club Chaplains Section 


This section takes as its theme: “Background to 
Excellence in Newman Apostolate.” Veteran Newman 
chaplains will indulge in an exchange of ideas and 
experiences. The topics and speakers are: “Can We 
Stimulate Students in Newman Centers to Academic 
Excellence?” the Rev. George G. Garrelts, National 
Chaplain, Minneapolis; “The Use of the Lay Insti- 
tutes and Lay Men and Women in the Development of 
Excellence in the Newman Program,” Very Rev. Alex- 
ander Sigur, Lafayette; “What Should the Seminarian 
Know About Newman Work?” the Rev. Leo Mc- 
Fadden, University of Nevada, Reno; “The Catholic 
Student in the Ivy League,” the Very Rev. Msgr. 

(Continued on page 610) 


“THE SAINTS ARE REAL” 


TN ne is A series of ten color filmstrips 
Bruklyni die VI Februari 1960 . h d . di . 
IMPRIMATUR: BRYAN JOSEPHUS McENTEGART, D.D. with dramatic recordings. 


iscopus Bruklyniensis 
Brukiyni die IV Februarii 1960 


THE SAINTS ARE REAL dramatizes the temptation 
the weaknesses, the indecisions with which the 
saints struggled on their way to sanctity. Children 
seeing these stories will see the goal of saintline 
as being within their reach. 


The saints triumphed through patience and od 
The sins of the children like the sins of the saints’ 
are but the challenging foes which must be con- 
quered on the road to sainthood. They will be the 
child’s inspiration—his heroes—and his friends. 


CALENDAR OF THE SAINTS 


The ten saints whose stories are told in THE SAINTS ARE REAL are the major saints of September through 
June. Recorded narration for each filmstrip is on one side of the 12” Hi-Fidelity record. The CALENDAR 
OF THE SAINTS found on the other side of the record is a review of the additional saint’s days and feast days 
of the month. Brief biographies of the major saints and their significance and a full explanation of the liturgical 
season. The narration is interspersed with charming tunes, lilting rhymes and verses. 


if you don’t plan to attend the convention, send for these today for 15 day free trial. See coupon below. 





Combination of SAINTS ARE REAL—CALENDAR OF THE MONTH 
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SEE AND HEAR THESE FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE NCEA EXHIBIT in CHICAGO + BOOTHS F-41, 43 


MAIL COUPON TODAY t Please mail “THE SAINTS ARE REAL” and “CALENDAR OF 


THE MONTH" (10 color filmstrips and 10 recordings) $80.00. If! am not 


completely pleased, | may return them for full credit without obliga- 
tion in 15 days. 
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$th Annual National Convention Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago, Ill., April 19-21, 1960 


Tuesday, April 19, 1960 
—Room 14, International Amphitheatre 
2:00 P.M.—Opening Session 


Chairman: Sister Jean Philip, O.P., Principal, St. 
Patrick School, Joliet, Ill. 





Sister JEAN Pup, O.P. 


1. Greetings: Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, 
President of CAVE, Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 


2:30 P.M.—Panel Discussion 


Chairman: Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Supervisor, 
Sisters of St. Dominic, Adrian, Mich. 


UTILIZATION OF AVAILABLE AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Panelists: Sister Mary St. Eleanore, B.V.M., Super- 
visor, Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Dubuque, Iowa; Sister Mary Anacleta, 
R.S.M., Audio-Visual Coordinator, St. Xavier Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill.; Sister Mary Dunstan, O.P., 
Supervisor, Dominican Sisters, Sinsinawa, Wis.; 
Sister Mary Edith, C.S.F.N., Supervisor, Sisters of 
the Holy Family of Nazareth, Des Plaines, Ill. 


Panel discussion by leaders in the field of education 
will be focussed on the practical problems con- 
fronting the classroom teacher in utilizing available 
audio-visual materials. 
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Wednesday, April 20, 1960 


Union League Club 
8:00 A.LM.—CAVE-Industry Breakfast Meeting 


—Room 14, International Amphitheatre 


9:30 A.M.—Classroom Demonstration 


Chairman: Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B., Super- 
visor, Benedictine Sisters, Chicago, Ill. 





Sister Dotores Scuonscn, O.S.B. 


User or A-V MATERIALS IN TEACHING RELIGION 


Demonstrators: Benedictine Sisters 


After an introduction by the chairman on the train- 
ing of the catechist, a kaleidoscopic view of audio- 
visual aids will be presented through the narration 
of a “Modern Guardian Angel.” Pupils of St. Lam- 
bert School, Skokie, Ill., with Benedictine Sisters of 
that school will carry on the panorama. 


10:15 A.M.—Classroom Demonstration 
Chairman: Sister Francis Joseph, S.P., Supervisor, 


Sisters of Providence, St. Mary of the Woods, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Use or A-V MATERIALS IN TEACHING MusIc 


Demonstrator: Sister Brendan, S.P., B.S. in Educ., 
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“ONCE IN A MOVIE GOING LIFETIME 
WILL YOU FIND A PICTURE AS 
ENDEARING, REVERENT, 
IMAGINATIVE AND MOVING 

AS ‘MARCELINO.’ THIS IS A FILM 
WHICH MUST BE SEEN BY 





EVERY CATHOLIC.” 


—The Sign Magazine 


SPOKEN ENTIRELY 
IN ENGLISH 


Filmed on Location 
in Spain 
The Birthplace 
of this 
Beautiful Legend 


$ id sy 
= ¢ é $ $ 
ye s 


16 mm SOUND FEATURE FILM 
Legion of Decency Rating A-1 





PLACE BOOKINGS WITH NEAREST OFFICE 


AUDIO FILM CENTER CINEMA GUILD AUDIO FILM CENTER 
2138 East 75th St., 10 Fiske Place, 406 Clement St., 

Chicago 49, Ill. Mount Vernon, N. Y. San Francisco 18, Calif. 
MUseum 4-2531 MOunt Vernon 4-5051 SKyline 1-3615 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG 
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Our Lady of Mercy School, Chicago, III. 


Sister, aided by pupils from her first grade, will 
demonstrate use of A-V aids and the basic music 


Sister BRENDAN, S.P. 


skills in ear-training. Sister Brendan is one of the 
editors of the To God Through Music series. In the 
demonstration various devices will be used to in- 
terest the young child. Since focus is on ear-training, 
the devices will center on singing and “reading” of 
short tonal patterns from soldier charts, seal charts, 
flannelgraphs, an original TV set. Children will play 
“Elephant Game,” a favorite. 


2:00 P.M.—Classroom Demonstration 
Chairman: Sister Gaudens, O.S.F., Supervisor, 
School Sisters of St. Francis, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Use or A-V MATERIALS IN TEACHING SCIENCE 


Demonstrator: Sister M. Johanilla, O.S.F., St. 
Benedict’s School, Chicago, Ill. 





Sister M. Jonanitxa, O.S.F. 


Teaching science in the intermediate grades will be 
demonstrated. Sister is a fifth grade teacher. She 
formerly taught primary grades and has done 


demonstration work. She has also taught religion to 
the deaf. 


2:45 P.M.—Demonstration 


Chairman: Rev. John A. McAdams, Audio-Visual 
Coordinator for Archdiocese of Newark, N. J. 


Hoty SACRIFICE OF THE Mass 


Rev. Jonn A. McADAMsS 


Father McAdams will show the film: Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, a color film running 25 minutes. Pro- 
duced by Paul and Edward Hayes, priests of the 
Archdiocese of Newark, this film is now being dis- 
tributed by the Archdiocesan Audio-Visual Library 
on a rental basis. The picture reveals the ceremonies 
of the Mass at close range, explaining their signifi- 
cance simply and.clearly. It gives the viewer a better 
understanding and deeper appreciation of the Holy 
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Sacrifice. In the remaining time Father will explain 
the operation of the Archdiocesan Audio-Visual 
Library. 


Thursday, April 21, 1960 
Union League Club 

8:00 A.M.—CAVE Board of Directors Breakfast Meet- 
ing 
—Room 14, International Amphitheatre 

2:00 P.M.—Address 

Chairman: Rev. Michael Mullen, C.M., St. John’s 

University, Jamaica, N. Y. 


THE Tape CurricuLuM, A FusinG OF AURAL AND 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Speaker: Sister Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., Ph.D., 
Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan. 


Rev. Micuaer F. Mutien, C.M. 





SisTER THERESA BRENTANO, O.S.B. 


Sister Mary Theresa has pioneered in the prepara- 
tion of Catholic instructional materials. She is also 
widely known for her work with the “electronic 
classroom.” She will explain how Catholic educators 
through three summer institutes have collaborated 
to build a tape curriculum which now comprises 
some 1200 master tapes of reading, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. By September 1959, the 
number of classrooms wired to receive tape instruc- 
tion had increased from 29 to 65. Her discussion will 
cover the use of this aural-visual approach as a 
means to increase the quality of instruction. She 
will also show that magnetic tape multiplies instruc- 
tion without replacing the teacher. 


2:45 P.M.—Classroom Demonstration 
Chairman: Sister Andrea, $.C.C., Supervisor, Sisters 
of Christian Charity, Wilmette, Ill. 





Sister ANpDREA, S.C.C. 


Use or A-V MATERIALS IN TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 


Demonstrator: Sister M. Angelica, S.C.C., St. 
Martha School, Morton Grove, IIl. 


The demonstration will consist of an introductory 
lesson on Africa taught to children of the seventh 
grade. The use of map symbols will be emphasized 
throughout. The principal visual aids employed will 
be maps, a globe, flat pictures, and chalkboard 
illustrations. 
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A Science program which offers 


more help with learning . . . more help with teaching .. . 


YOU AND SCIENCE: NEW EDITION ee 


A 1960 general science textbook completely up to date in coverage of topics with 
extensive provision for student participation in activities, featuring full-color teaching 
charts. Accompanied by an unusually helpful program of correlated aids: workbooks, 
two booklets of tests, teacher’s manual, filmstrips, and filmstrip manual. 


EXPLORING PHYSICS: NEW EDITION Brinckeroff, Cross, Lazarus 


Timely in organization and contents this new high school physics textbook provides 
detailed help with the mathematics needed in physics and gives special attention to the 
requirements of college-bound students. Correlated laboratory manual, combined 
workbook-laboratory manual, and two booklets of tests. 


EXPLORING BIOLOGY: The Science of Living Things Ella Thea Smith 


A biology textbook for the beginning course which offers challenge for students with 
ability. An unusual program of learning aids is provided in the text itself. Laboratory 
manual, two booklets of tests, filmcharts, and teacher’s manual available separately. 


THE PHYSICAL WORLD Brinckerhoff, Cross, Watson, Brandwein 


An interesting, unusually well illustrated text in physical science with controlled technical 
vocabulary. Exercises require no special background in mathematics. Laboratory 
experiments are bound in the book on tinted paper. Separate booklet of tests and 
teacher’s manual. 


Catholic Department HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY New York and Burlingame 
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By REV. LORENZO D'AGOSTINO, Ph.D 





Before you rescue me... 
Tell me where you go to school 


SINCE THE National Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
being hailed by some educators as a milestone in the 
Federal Government’s concern for education, it should 
be appraised from all phases of education, i.e., from 
the point of view of private as well as public school 
education. This article is the appraisal by a principal 
of a private high school. 

Suppose that a man were drowning and the follow- 
ing conversation took place between the drowning man 
and his would-be rescuer. 

Drowning man: “Do you go to a public school?” 

Rescuer: “No, I go to a private school.” 

Drowning man: “Then go away, I won't let you help 

me, 
! One would say, of course, that the extreme trauma 
that the drowning person was experiencing had 
clouded his thinking power. Yet the thinking of those 
who wrote and voted for the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 could be compared to the above. 
The launching of the first sputnik shattered our educa- 
tional complacency and caused all kinds of people and 
agencies to question the adequacy of our educational 
system. The spotlight was focused for the most part 
on our elementary and secondary educational system. 
“Social adjustment” was no longer sufficient to cope 
with the Soviets’ intensive drive on scientific know- 
how. Our students had to be taught more and they 
had to be convinced to work harder. 

Hasty surveys were taken which showed that many 
of our elementary and secondary schools were woe- 
fully deficient in mathematics, science and modern for- 
eign languages. With almost hysterical sped, Congress 
passed the National Defense Education Act in Septem- 
ber of 1958 to correct, so it thought, some of these de- 
ficiencies. Congress stated that it was suddenly aware 
of the educational needs of the country and of the na- 
tional emergency. It stated in Title I, Section 101: 


The Congress hereby finds and declares that the 
security of the Nation requires the fullest develop- 
ment of the mental resources and technical skills 
of its young men and women. The present emer- 
gency demands that additional and more adequate 
educational opportunities be made available. Tlie 
defense of this Nation depends upon the mastery 
of modern techniques developed from complex 


scientific principles, new techniques, and new 
knowledge. 
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We must increase our efforts to identify and 
educate more of the talent of our Nation. This re- 
quires programs that will correct as rapidly as pos- 
sible the existing imbalances in our educational 
programs which have led to an insufficient propor- 
tion of our population educated in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages and trained 
in technology. 

. . The national interest requires, however, that 
the Federal Government give assistance to educa- 


tion for programs which are important to our de- 
fense. 


To meet the present educational emergency re- 
quires additional effort at all levels of government. 
It is therefore the purpose of this Act to provide 
substantial assistance in various forms to individ- 
uals, and to States and their subdivisions, in order 
to insure trained manpower of sufficient quality 
and quantity to meet the national defense needs of 
the United States. 


What Promise of Assistance? 


So much for the admission of need and the protesta- 
tions of willingness to do something about it. Being a 
principal of a private high school I was primarily in- 
terested in seeing what Congress was promising to do 
to assist the secondary schools. 

To assist the public elementary and secondary 
schools the bill provides: 


(1) that $70,000,000 be allocated for the next four 
years to pay for (on a 50-50 matching basis with 
a proper state agency ) the acquisition of equip- 
ment in science, mathematics, or modern for- 
eign language, and for minor remodeling of 
laboratories, buildings, etc., of public schools. 

(2) that tests for counselling and guidance in public 
schools be paid for completely by the Federal 





Father D'Agostino is principal of Cardinal 
Mindszenty High School, Dunkirk, N. Y. Pre- 
viously, since 1948 he was dean of men and 
chairman of the department of sociology at 
St. Michael's College, Winooski, Vt., from 
which he graduated. After training at St. 
Mary's Seminary, Randolph, Vt., he was or- 
dained in the Society of St. Edmund. He re- 
ceived his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in social 
work from Catholic University of America. 
Father has also been associated with marriage 
counselling and child guidance clinics. He is 
a member of several professional associa- 
tions. 








Government the first year and on a cooperative 
basis the following three years. 
that several millions of dollars be allocated to 
set up institutes for improving the qualifications 
of persons engaged in guidance in secondary 
schools, and that individuals who attend these 
institutes—if they are either already engaged in 
counselling and guidance in public secondary 
schools or are preparing to be so engaged—are 
eligible for a stipend of $75 a week during their 
attendance, plus $15 a week for each dependent. 
(4) that several millions of dollars be expended to 
“conduct, assist, and foster research and experi- 
mentation in the development and evaluation of 
projects involving television, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and related media of communication 
which may prove of value to State or local edu- 
cational agencies in the operation of their pub- 
lic elementary or secondary schools. . .” and to 
disseminate information concerning new edu- 
cational media to State or local educational 
agencies, for use in their public elementary or 
secondary schools. 


(3 


— 


Could Not Overlook the 14% 


The formulators of the bill could not very well over- 
look the fact that out of the 39,000,000 students en- 
rolled in our elementary and secondary schools, about 
5,500,000 were enrolled in private schools. (This latter 
term includes all nonpublicly supported schools.) So 
a ridiculous sop was thrown in their direction, namely, 
that if the private schools wished to share in some 
of these benefits, in augmenting their mathematics, 
science and modern foreign languages, for instance, 
they could borrow some money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment at a low rate of interest but it would have to 
be paid back in ten years. The private schools would 
have to pay for what the public schools were being 
given outright. By this token the formulators of the bill 
said that the nation desperately needed the help of 
all of its citizens in this national emergency, but if an 
individual attended a private school, well, they were 
willing to take the risk of depriving the nation of that 
person’s assistance. 

There are many who are aware of the flagrant in- 
equities of this bill, but they stand on the sidelines 
wearing sad faces and wringing their hands. They pro- 
test that they are helpless to act against the prevailing 
attitude of the times. These same ones would have 
been just as helpless in the early 1930's when our 
nation was faced with a different kind of emergency. 

Our nation was then prostrate because of mass un- 
employment and serious economic need. Some legisla- 
tors thought that the Federal Government was power- 
less to help its citizens in their great need. For more 
than 300 years the philosophy of social welfare held 
by the government had been that of the English Poor 
Law of 1601, namely, that a person is poor through his 
own fault and he has no right to assistance. If the local 
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authorities helped him, they must make sure that he 
got no more than the bare minimum for survival so as 
not to encourage laziness and not to compete with the 
lowest salaries paid by employers. Even as late as 
1930, for instance, President Hoover voiced the Federal 
philosophy of social welfare by stating that the Fed- 
eral Government would have no part in what he called 
the “dole.” 


Poor Law Strangle-Hold Broken 


But the strangle-hold of the English Poor Law 
philosophy was finally broken and a new and socially 
just philosophy emerged on the Federal level. It was 
the Social Security Act of 1935 that broke the con- 
stricted, molded thinking of more than 300 years. The 
Act assumed that there will always be large segments 
of our population that will be in need through no fault 
of their own—the blind, the children whose parents 
had died, and some of the aged. The Act further 
postulated that such people had a right to assistance in 
their need regardless of creed or color. This was not 
the dole. 

If the Social Security Act could be credited to one 
man, that man would have to be the brilliant and en- 
lightened Harry Hopkins. Being a trained social worker 
he was fully aware of the serious inequities of our 
economy. By patience and persistence he won Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt over to his way of thinking, 
and gradually, through all kinds of obstacles, he suc- 
ceeded in winning over a sufficient number of Con- 
gressmen to have the act passed. It is true that there 
were many others working with him, but if it had not 
been for his extraordinary tenacity and diplomacy, our 
country may not have been able to raise itself suffi- 
ciently to overcome the inherited prejudice of over 
300 years. He constantly insisted on the power and 
the prestige of the position of the Federal Government 
and that this power remain for he knew that in no 
other way could he hope to overcome the deep and 
petty prejudices of state and local traditions. 


Not a Strict Neutrality 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958 shows 
that in the field of education we are just as backward 
on the federal level as we were in the field of social 
welfare before 1932. It attempts to answer the problem 
of need not according to a position of strict neutrality 
but according to a deep demarcation of where the in- 
dividual goes to school. If you go to a public school 
or are to teach in public schools, you are eligible for 
educational assistance in the categories mentioned. If 
you do not, well, the government will loan the elemen- 
tary or secondary school some money, but it must be 
paid back. If the private school sees that it will not be 
in a position to pay back the loan, then it must not 
borrow it, and its students will not reap the same 
federal favor as the students who go to public schools. 

This bill is not only decadent, but it is a sad step in 
the backward direction. In other bills the Federal Gov- 
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ernment had provided for some educational assistance 
on an equal basis regardless of school attended such 
as in the Vocational Rehabilitation Program, the 
N. Y. A. Program, the G. I. Bill, The National Science 
Awards Program and others. But this Act effectively 
puts a halt to whatever creeping forward action had 
been evident in the past. 

It must be said, however, that on the level of higher 
education the Federal Government had reacted differ- 
ently. The G. I. Bill of Rights provided that the Gov- 
ernment would impartially assist a veteran who had 
served in World War II (and later in Korea). Such a 
veteran could go to any recognized college of his 
choice and his tuition and subsistence would be paid 
according to the time spent in service. The legislators 
dared not discriminate against these young men and 
women who had served their country and thereby pre- 
served the freedom of the legislators themselves. 

But why must discrimination rear its ugly head now 
and penalize the 5,500,000 young American citizens 
who are in private secondary and elementary schools? 

What is so desperately needed today in the field 
of education on the federal level is a man of the caliber 
of Harry Hopkins; one who would be able to dis- 
tinguish without blind prejudice, one who would be 
clearminded enough to see that the issue of separation 
of church and state has nothing to do with this prob- 
lem, one who would be strong enough to cut through 
the intellectual myopia of some intellectuals and see 
to it that federal assistance to education is not shunted 
and stunted because of one’s race, color or creed. Be- 
fore 1935 they said it could not be done in the social 
welfare field. How long shall we have to wait until 
clear thinking men with courage will come to the fore 
and solve this problem also? 


Brainpower of All Needed 


By discriminating against and depriving the 5,500,- 
000 individuals in private schools of the benefits of this 
bill the formulators showed a serious lack of concern 
for their own welfare and the welfare of our nation. 
What would have happened to our nation if the 
Federal Government in time of war eliminated from 
the draft several millions of its young men because of 
race, or creed, or who had attended private schools? 
It would have been sheer folly. And yet, the formula- 
tors failed to see that the country needs the brain- 
power of all its citizens regardless of where they go 
to school. It has happened in the past and it is hap- 
pening now that our national survival, humanly speak- 
ing, is in the hands of one man or a very small group 
of men. Witness how desperately we lean on those few 
experts who are involved in our rockets and missiles 
programs. In this program of survival one key man 
shifting his allegiance from Russia to the United States 
or vice-versa might make all the difference in the 
world. What guarantee can the formulators of this bill 
give us that such minds of the future are present only 
in public schools? - 
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Case Makes Point Clear 


A definite case will, perhaps, make the point more 
clear. Soon after we had entered World War II our 
Secret Intelligence reported that German scientists 
were working on a secret weapon that could win the 
war for Germany. It was to be some kind of a bomb 
that would explode with such violence that one or two 
bombs might be all that would be needed to win the 
war. It was to be some kind of atomic chain reaction 
which was to release the enormous energy of the atom. 
Our Intelligence informed our government, further, 
that the German scientists had been able to manufac- 
ture heavy water, a necessary ingredient in the manu- 
facture of such a bomb. But as far as was known, the 
Germans had not solved the problem of splitting the 
uranium atom and producing the necessary chain re- 
action to release the atomic energy. 

Our government gathered our top scientists in this 
field and the race for survival was on. If Germany 
solved the problem before we did, it could very well 
mean the end of our nation. 

After we were able to manufacture heavy water, the 
job of solving the problem of splitting the uranium 
atom and releasing the innate atomic energy rested 
virtually on the shoulders of one man, an immigrant, 
Doctor Enrico Fermi. Doctor Fermi worked day and 
night with his small team to try to find this desperately 
needed answer. It is said that President Roosevelt 
worried daily about how Doctor Fermi was coming 
with his research and as to whether or not a German 
scientist had solved the problem. 

Finally the cryptic yet momentous telegram was 
handed to President Roosevelt. It said simply, “The 
navigator has arrived.” Doctor Fermi had succeeded in 
splitting the uranium and plutonium atoms with fast 
neutrons. The cycle had been completed. 

As was found out later, the Germans had not yet 
solved this problem. If Doctor Fermi had not solved 
it either, it is quite likely that the Russians would 
have solved it after the war and they alone would have 
had the atomic bomb. If that had happened we would 
no longer be a free nation today. 


Turning Our Backs on Future Fermi? 


Would it have been reasonable for the government 
to have asked Doctor Fermi to assist in this emergency 
only if he had gone to a public school? Is it reasonable 
for the government to overlook the minds of those 
young people who are now in private schools but to 
whom the government may well turn in the future? 
It is certainly amazing to note that these men who 
formulated this bill did not see that they were not only 
shortchanging our nation but their own selves, as well. 

In short, therefore, the sections of the National 
Defense Act of 1958 which deals with secondary and 
elementary schools are a travesty and an insult to the 
5,500,000 young American citizens who attend our 
private secondary and elementary schools. 





By SISTER M. BERNARDA, O.S.B., M.A. 





Ability Grouping—Yes Or No? 


AT NO TIME in the history of education has the spot- 
light of the public eye been focused on the schools in 
the United States as it is today. No period of history is 
comparable to the present one wherein education is 
undergoing a thorough analysis by those within the 
field and from those without. Never before have par- 
ents been so vitally concerned in their children’s intel- 
lectual needs and progress; never before has the school 
itself been the target of greater censure. This twentieth 
century of atomic progress and space competition has 
widened the horizon of classroom problems. Teachers 
and administrators cannot remain unconcerned in the 
face of the terrific criticism which is being hurled at 
them. The techniques of presentation, the content and 
subject matter, the achievements of the pupils, the 
training of teachers, all these are receiving a fair share 
and an unfair share of discussion and evaluation. It 
would not be amiss to say that educational standards 
are today undergoing a concentrative revolution. Cer- 
tainly never before have teachers themselves been 
more aware of their obligations and responsibilities. 
It is a healthy sign of the times for this revolutionary 
trend; it is a challenging test of the school’s ability to 
meet the demands of current educational needs. 


Interest Aroused in the Exceptional Child 


Commensurate with this stimulation of better edu- 
cational standards, a stirring and inspiring interest has 
been aroused in the exceptional child. It is an estab- 
lished fact that differences exist among people in 
capacity and in performance. All teachers will agree 
that there are variations of ability, sporadic or sus- 
tained habits of attention, divergent study skills, vary- 
ing powers of concentration, and gradations of scho- 
lastic attainments among the pupils in even one class- 
room. Any good standardized achievement test indi- 
cates this adequately. Because these differences create 
a vital classroom problem, school administrators must 
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plan for intelligent teaching; they must contrive to 
meet these variations of abilities. Traditionally the 
pattern has been the same. Children are admitted to 
school at a certain chronological age. The average cur- 
riculum in the school is geared to the average child. 
This pattern could tend to create emotional problems— 
the slow child has a sense of frustration, a sense of 
futility in achieving. The bright child is not challenged 
sufficiently. Such a situation imposes certain obliga- 
tions upon the school; it is incumbent upon that insti- 
tution, therefore, to recognize these differences and to 
attempt some solution. Provisions must be made for 
the child to work at his proper level. The time is now 
favorable for helping the bright and the slow learner. 
The solution can be found in homogeneous grouping— 
that is, grouping according to the same abilities. 


Homogeneous Grouping Not a New Fad 


Grouping homogeneously has an interesting history; 
it is not a new fad. Comenius, one of the earliest peda- 
gogues whose theories are accepted today, expounded 
on the wisdom of homogeneous grouping. In the early 
19th century, Lancaster promulgated the monitorial 
system of grouping according to ability. The Winnetka 
Plan was experimented with in Winnetka, Illinois un- 
der the leadership of Frederick Burke. This particular 
plan provided for instruction in the classroom based on 
individual differences. Frontier thinkers in education 
have pointed out repeatedly the advantages of such 
grouping and have provided convincing proofs of its 
value. The traditional school with its rigid formal 
instruction, its inflexible program, based on grouping 
chronologically, does not allow for differentiations. 
With the recent renewed interest in the exceptional 
child, ability grouping has been invigorated. It is, 
however, a procedure which by its very nature be- 
comes controversial. Some educators conceive it as the 
only solution to educational needs; others scoff at it 
and pronounce it undemocratic and unfair. However, 
those who work with it daily are convinced of its 
efficacy. It makes the teacher not only group conscious, 
but also child conscious, which is, after all, the true 
perspective of education. Individually each child 
stands alone; each child must be given the opportunity 
to achieve at his own rate—not only vertically but also 
horizontally. Grouping children within a class is one 
solution presented when the enrollment does not war- 
rant another classroom of the same grade. This pro- 
vides for the vertical development, but unfortunately, 
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it does not provide for the horizontal program—enrich- 
ment, which is an essential factor in complete develop- 
ment. The conscientious teacher in love with her work 
and inspired with the desire to assist each child at his 
optimum level, is hindered in her attempts unless she 
can provide for individual differences. The child must 
be challenged to reach his maximum of intellectual, 
social, and emotional development. 


Four-Year Range Noted 


Research indicates that when the average group of 
six-year-olds enters school, two per cent of them will 
be below the average for four-year-olds in general 
mental development, and two per cent will be above 
the average for eight-year-olds. Considering only the 
middle ninety-six per cent of the class there is still a 
four-year-range in general intelligence. This situation 
creates many problems where children are taught en 
masse. Rapid learners are allowed to coast through the 
grades with a minimum of challenge to their talents, 
while slow learners are frustrated by tasks that demand 
more than they are capable of achieving. Therefore, 
identification and classification of children in their re- 
spective groups is an important factor in ability group- 
ing. A rapid learner can be identified by performance 
on intelligence or achievement tests or other authorized 
and acceptable criteria can be applied. The average 
and the slow learner will be apparent by the same 
measures. 


Three Groups, Ideally 


Ideally, three distinct groups, housing separate 
teaching facilities should exist to accommodate these 
separate groups. If this could be accomplished a major 
step towards better achievement in the learning process 
could be attained. Even though in most instances 
where the limitations of classroom space and shortage 
of teachers or a smaller school population exists, and 
separate housing will not be feasible or possible, there 
will always be in every school the situation of the fast, 
the average, the slow for whom the teacher must make 
separate provisions. 

For purposes of consideration this discussion must 
necessarily be confined to the three major divisions, 
although every teacher knows that there are really 
varied gradations—the gifted (rare), the superior, the 
high average—these rank in the bright; then the middle 
average, the low average rank in the average, and the 
below average, slow and very slow come in the cate- 
gory of the slow-learners, each with distinctive mental 
equipment and differentiated abilities. It might be 
interesting to determine some characteristics of each 
group. 


The Average Group 


The top level of the average group approaches the 
fast group, and the slowest in the average naturally 
taper off into the slow learning group. Textbooks and 
tests normally have been devised for this average 
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group. A study of the average child indicates that he 
can perform the basic normal requirements. He can 
attain a comparatively good standard in his work and 
can receive enrichment. He possesses a moderate 
vocabulary and is willing to apply himself during class 
hours. He does his daily preparation with comparative 
freedom from carelessness and is attentive to assign- 
ments. He willingly cooperates with instructions and 
normally offers cheerful response to correction. He is 
reasonably prompt and thorough in all his work; he 
possesses average neatness and accuracy and has 
ability to retain collectively the general principles of 
the subject matter as outlined by the teacher. The 
brighter children of this level speak with conviction 
and are at times very much alerted to the situation at 
hand. 


The Slow Learners 


The slow child is identified because his basic ability 
falls below that of his group or he may be classified as 
slow because his rate of learning is below that of the 
average group. He is often discouraged because he 
lacks success in his efforts. He can become the object 
of the impatience of the teacher, because he needs 
more time. Any explanation that is too complicated is 
difficult for him to grasp. He possesses a short attention 
span, and consequently, is frequently inattentive. A 
competent and understanding teacher of the slow 
learner, however, contrives to use ingenious methods 
in keeping him alert—shorter periods for certain sub- 
jects—more interesting devices for motivation, a con- 
stant stimulation of his attention range. A slow learner 
frequently misunderstands the assignment unless it is 
clearly explained by the teacher and he knows exactly 
what he is to do. Recurrently he is careless in the 
presentation of his work and it lacks completeness and 
thoroughness, but with praise and encouragement and 
patient surveillance, he can do better work. With 
children of this type, it is better to accomplish a little 
well done, than to attempt a quantity. His retentive 
powers are comparatively limited and he, therefore, 
finds it difficult to retain essential points. Since only 
fragments of the general principles can be absorbed, 
constant repetition and recurring drills must be main- 
tained in order to assist him. He displays a greater 
degree of dependability upon the teacher than does the 
average child. He shows lack of creativity and origi- 
nality, and has little ability to work with ideas. The 
social traits of cooperation, honesty, truthfulness, and 
a deep sincerity are very evident in most children who 
are slow learners. Most of these children are gentle and 
sweet and have-great reverence for holy things. They 
are happy, affectionate, and trusting, and are deeply 
conscious of the approval or disapproval of their 
elders. Physically, the slow learner frequently has poor 
muscular coordination and he becomes easily fatigued. 
The slow learner must attain success, because the sense 
of victory is the only means of attaining success in the 
next step. A series of victories must be the goal for the 








slow learner, and this is attained by success ‘in easy 
things. 


Teacher's Attitudes 


The teacher’s first step in meeting the slow learner 
in the classroom in order to help him personally, is to 
develop attitudes of acceptance, sympathy, and under- 
standing. It is generally recognized among educators 
that the development of social habits, attitudes, and 
emotions is equally important as training in school 
subjects, and that this development must not be left 
to chance but must be definitely planned. He needs 
success and achievement; he needs recognition and ap- 
proval; he needs to belong to a group. The attitude of 
hopelessness or impossibility toward achievement is a 
more serious impediment than slow learning itself. An 
individual with an 1.Q. of 80 requires a longer time and 
more repetitions to learn essentials than the individual 
with the 120 1.Q., but he can learn them. Sincere, 
generous praise can provide effective motivation for 
the next step. Praise should often be on the teacher's 
lips. The teacher’s voice, her enthusiasm, her joy in her 
work, her evident joy in his achievement is of tremend- 
ous value. The worth of such a teacher for the slow 
learner cannot be calculated nor estimated. In an at- 
mosphere of love and security these precious children 
are happy. But before all else, the teacher must never 
forget the dignity of the child—his dignity as a child of 
God no matter what group. The teacher needs at all 
times to see the whole person in the slow learning 
pupil and to teach accordingly. The slow learner in 
school is not just a pupil with limited capacity and 
nothing more. He is primarily a person, but also a 
person who has important learning to do. Love is basic 
to the child’s security and these children are most in 
need of love expressed in understanding, in a warm 
smile, a friendly glance. They need confidence in an 
adult who will help them grow toward their individual 
levels to emotional and social maturity. 


The Fast Child 


The fast child is characterized by his greater amount 
of native ability—by his quicker rate of learning, his 
longer attention span. His mental age is considerably 
higher than his chronological age. He is exceptionally 
alert, is more interested in abstract ideas, and has 
ability to work with them. He has a more retentive 
memory, and as he approaches the higher level of 
intelligence, his ability to memorize can be amazing. 
Creativity and originality are distinguishing charac- 
teristics of his work; he frequently possesses intellec- 
tual curiosity, resourcefulness, initiative, and imagina- 
tion. He displays a wide range of interests and has 
a remarkable power of sustained concentration. He may 
have ability to read before he starts school and be- 
cause he reads widely in varied fields for informational 
purposes, he possesses a large vocabulary which he 
uses accurately. If he is excessively bored or indiffer- 
ent because of lack of challenge, he can become untidy, 
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lazy, irresponsible. A normal healthy-minded bright 
child has qualities of friendliness, modesty, coopera- 
tion, and honesty; he has potentialities for leadership; 
normally, too, he possesses a happy, well-balanced 
emotional maturity. 


Quality Not Quantity 


The program for the fast learner should not be de- 
signed merely to keep him busy. Quality not quantity 
must be a motivating guide for the teacher. Enrichment 
is the answer to an adequate challenge for the bright 
child. It consists of providing an opportunity to go 
deeper and to range more widely than the average in 
his intellectual, social, and artistic experiences. 

Ideally, education should aim at providing every 
student with the knowledge and skills that will en- 
able him to function at maximum efficiency both dur- 
ing his school years and in his adult life. This idea 
would be better realized if we could predict with 
accuracy the kind of life work a particular child is 
best fitted for by ability and by temperament. Pres- 
ent limited knowledge about gifted children does not 
permit a complete attainment of this ideal, but what 
is already known about the constancy of superiority in 
mental capacity and about the relationship of such 
superiority to adult achievement is sufficient to impose 
on education a clear responsibility for giving all chil- 
dren the fullest opportunities for a maximum develop- 
ment of their abilities. But above all, students in 
schools and colleges who are identified as intellec- 
tually gifted, should be regarded as the potential 
leaders of the intellectual professions. 


Program Adopted in Pittsburgh 


In order to provide for the differences explained in 
these preceding pages, the Pittsburgh diocese has 
undertaken a program which does not claim in any way 
to be original. The plan has great merit and this merit 
lies in the fact that there is a willingness to recognize 
the differentiations in abilities. The first hint of the 
program was heard on December 15, 1957, when an 
article appeared in the Pittsburgh Press. This article 
entitled, Bop New Steps in EpucaTion TAKEN BY 
CaTHOLic ScHooLts oF District, quoted Monsignor 
John B. McDowell, superintendent of schools of the 
diocese of Pittsburgh. It stated that a primary de- 
partment in the diocese would be established rather 
than the first three grades in order to permit brighter 
children to advance as rapidly as possible. It explained 
that the reason for this initiation was the fact that 
heterogeneous grouping did not allow the pupil to 
move at his proper level. 

The echoes of this statement were heard a few days 
later in an article written by Monsignor McDowell 
for The Pittsburgh Catholic, dated December 19, 1957, 
“Sputnik and United States Education.” 

In this enlightening article, significant statements 
pertaining to ability grouping were made. Monsignor 
McDowell said: 
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We must devise some better ways of teaching 
children according to their abilities. In any or- 
dinary first grade in any school on the first of 
September there are children who can do the 
work of that grade in six or seven months. In the 
same room there will be some who can do the same 
work in a year and a half or two years. In this 
system we move them along, year by year, until 
they run the full course. In our schools thirty per 
cent of the children could do a twelve year course 
in eleven, and some in ten years. It would be 
better for school and teachers, and for the country 
if this were accomplished. 


During the spring of 1958, the first careful plans for 
initiating the program for the school term of 1958 were 
laid by Monsignor McDowell. Such a program needed 
support and cooperation. The initial steps included 
preparation of all people vitally concerned. This could 
be done only by patient and skillful explanation of the 
problem and constant emphasis upon the welfare of 
the child. Pastors had to approve; supervisors to be 
alerted; principals and teachers prepared and parents 
informed. Seven pilot schools were selected after 
pastors and supervisors recognized the value of the 
experiment. The schools were chosen because of en- 
vironmental, social, and enrollment factors. They in- 
cluded large city schools, large suburban schools and 
large out-of-town schools. 


Readiness Test Introduced 


In conjunction with this new experiment, another 
worthwhile venture had been started. This was the 
administration of the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
in all first grades in order to determine the degree of 
readiness of each applicant; it was also used to screen 
the very young immature child. This had been agreed 
upon previously at a supervisors’ meeting ‘when the 





Pupil in a biology class at Notre Dame Academy, 
Washington, D. C., explains for her classmates what she 
has learned of the anatomy of a frog. 

She uses a pointer on a transparency on the overhead 
projector. Class sees on screen the enlarged image and 
the traveling pointer shadow. Note that normal 

lighting is left on while the overhead projector is in 

use. Read the article, “Making Use of the Overhead 
Projector,” on pages 656ff, for more details. 
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discussion had centered upon the fact that too many 
young children ( young chronologically ) were admitted 
to school even though they were not mature. 

Progress in first grade depends largely upon the 
readiness of the child to absorb the learning, upon 
his mental maturity. Mere chronological age is no 
criterion of a person’s readiness or aptitude for learn- 
ing. In order to learn, a child must have muscular 
coordination and he must possess motor skills; he must 
have a readiness for numbers. Ability to follow direc- 
tions, to make simple deductions and to draw conclu- 
sions are essential for learning, and when present in 
greater or lesser intensity indicate a high or an aver- 
age, or little readiness for acquiring knowledge. Not 
only chronological age, but intelligence, environmental, 
and physical, emotional, and social factors play a 
large part in the learning process and show the matura- 
tion level of the child. 


Groups Were Classified 


After the administration of the first grade tests in 
the seven pilot schools, groups were classified. In 
categorizing the groups, no absolute stage of separa- 
tion was followed; a specific percentile to separate 
classes was not established. The grouping was done 
on the basis of enrollment and numbers of classrooms. 
In September, 1958, the program began with the en- 
thusiastic approval of supervisors and teachers. 

Another timely article appeared in The Pittsburgh 
Catholic by Monsignor McDowell in the spring of 
1959, when the program had been launched and in 
full swing. In expressing his views on the traditional 
heterogeneous grouping, Monsignor wrote: 


It is almost a dogma that all of these children 
(those who are bright and average and slow) must 
be kept together in the same room and the teacher 
is somehow to make herself into three teachers, 
responsible for three different lessons in all the 
basic subjects. 


And then speaking of the Pittsburgh plan of ability 
grouping, he said: 


The school program is adjusted to the needs of 
the particular group instead of making the group 
adjust to the school program. If the children are 
quick, they move right along. Some of our ex- 
perimental groups completed the first grade pro- 
gram on March 1. Some of these groups are already 
working at a second grade level in various sub- 
jects .. .. Even the slower group are doing bet- 
ter work than children of equal ability under the 
old system. 


Graphic Description of Progress 


In his annual report to His Excellency, Bishop John 
Wright, for the school year 1958-59, Monsignor Mc- 
Dowell again gave a graphic description of the prog- 
ress of the group. Monsignor reported that in some 
of the schools there were four first grade classes, in 
others only two or three. No special effort had been 








made to select outstanding teachers for the work and 
the usual variation in teacher ability had been found. 
The first group which represented top groups in various 
types of classroom divisions completed the first grade 
program between March 10 and April 15. At whatever 
time first grade work was completed, the Stanford 


Battery of Tests was administered with the following 
results: 


Norm: 1.8 Paragraph meaning 2.6 
Spelling 3.1 
Computation 3.2 
Word meaning 2.4 
Arith. Reasoning 3.1 


All children in the slow group completed first grade 
between May 15 and June 12 and a report of the 
standardized test results administered at that is as 
follows: 


Norm: 1.9 Paragraph meaning 19 
Spelling 2.1 
Computation 2.7 
Word meaning 1.9 
Arith. Reasoning 2.1 


Teachers As Judges 


Perhaps the most competent judges of the value of 
the program are the classroom teachers. The readers 
of this article will forgive me, I am sure, if from this 
point, this paper becomes more personalized. I made 
an informal survey among my own teachers, religious 
and lay. In addition to having had one of the seven 
pilot schools under my supervision on the ability 
grouping plan, I had initiated the program at two 
other schools under my jurisdiction. I sent a question- 
naire regarding homogeneous grouping to thirty-three 
teachers of ability grouping in these three schools. 
One of the questions was: “Did you like homogeneous 
grouping this year?” Remember, the question was also 
asked of the teachers of slow learners. Thirty-two re- 
plied that they liked the plan. One teacher, a teacher 
of the slow learners, did not. To another question: 
“If you were given a choice of homogeneous grouping 
or heterogeneous grouping, which would you choose?” 
again thirty-two said they preferred the former—homo- 
geneous. The same dissenting one voice did not. This 
year, I wrote again to fifty of my own teachers, reli- 
gious and lay, who are working on the homogeneous 
plan in these three schools, but this year the plan is 
carried out in all grades. I requested their opinion on 
homogeneous grouping. Forty-eight replied in the 
affirmative; they prefer the program. Two teachers of 
average groups, preferred heterogeneous grouping. 
The letters received from the forty-eight teachers were 
inspirational and heart-warming. 


Enrichment Rather Than Acceleration 


We advocate enrichment rather than acceleration in 
the program for the fast child. More reading, more 
fluent reading, more language arts, vocabulary develop- 
ment, more training in music and art and science, 
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creative writing, French for fast learners in the second 
grade. The program is designed to help not only the 
fast but also the slow and it does help because the 
teacher can gear the content and pace to the children. 
Last year, 1958-59, seven pilot schools were in opera- 
tion, although a few others had been informally estab- 
lished. During this past summer, the superintendent, 
Monsignor McDowell announced that wherever it 
could possibly be done, ability grouping should take 
place, provided pastors, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers were willing. If this group is willing and co- 
operative, it will not take long for parents to be con- 
vinced, too. This year at least sixty elementary schools 
in the diocese are functioning on this plan. 

One of the desirable features of the plan is to per- 
mit flexibility in adjustment of the groups. If a child 
in the average group shows that he is doing excep- 
tionally good work, he can be moved to the fast group, 
or vice versa. The same plan is in operation from the 
slow to the average, or the average to the slow. 


Controversial Points 


Frequently questions are asked of those who are in 
the program. Often, too, controversial points are 
brought forth by those in opposition or who are un- 
sympathetic to the project. A few of these will be cov- 
ered briefly, and some statements will be offered that 
will show that the problem is receiving consideration. 
By no means is this procedure a solution to the prob- 
lem of educational needs, but those who favor the plan 
and work with it daily are convinced that the advan- 
tages outweigh any disadvantages that exist. The 
question is asked or the statement made: “Wouldn't it 
be awful to be in school all day with slow learners? 
Isn’t that terribly hard on the teacher?” Yes, it is hard, 
but it is a labor that has its rewards. Father Edward 
Leen has written: “We are here to be purified, not 
gratified.” Ideally, the teacher should have a great 
love for these children under her care. She must have 
a love and zest for teaching; she must possess a sense 
of humor; she must exude kindliness and consideration 
for others with consistent and impartial attitudes and 
she must have firmness without being inflexible. Love 
for this type of child and confidence that he can 
achieve must be present in the teacher to accomplish 
success in teaching him. She must do everything pos- 
sible to make the slow learner reach success. No 
teacher should be given a slow-learning group unless 
she is a thoroughly dedicated teacher. She must be 
trained, must be a competent teacher, and must have 
had experience in the grade she undertakes. In addi- 
tion to the kindness that must exude from her very 
bearing, her voice and her expression must bespeak 
love for this child. She must remember that every 
child cannot be perfected, and she must face the fact 
that not everyone is capable of the academic perfec- 
tion normally expected of a regular class. The enroll- 
ment for the slow learning group should be compara- 
tively smaller than that of the groups of the other 
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Two sophomores bring their choice of books to the 
student display at Ursuline Academy, Paola, 
Kansas, during National Library Week. 





levels. If there is not a well-established program and 
classroom routine, some of the children would tend 
to become potential discipline problems because of 
their higher proneness to emotional or social malad- 
justment. Extreme reticence, lack of confidence, even 
pronounced aggressiveness can be personality factors 
with which the teacher will need to cope. 


The So-Called "Stigma" 


Some object to the plan because of the so-called 
“stigma” on the slow learner. They might be called 
“dumb”; the possibility is present, too, that the bright 
ones will be complacent, will “show-off.” This is the 
reasoning of those opposed. The fact that children 
who are slow can be called “dumb” is a matter of atti- 
tude. The attitude of the school itself, the attitude of 
the teachers of that school will help to mold more 
Christian thinking. Certainly the Catholic school is 
failing in its purpose if such unChristian thinking is 
not minimized. It is an indictment on the effectiveness 
of our teachng, if this situation were a common and 
habitual condition, but fortunately, if it does exist 
anywhere it is the exception. Indoctrination of parents 
and teachers will help to modify such an opinion. 
Parent-teacher groups must be contacted, faculty 
meetings held, teacher training courses should prepare 
for this. All should direct attention to the fact that in- 
telligence is given by God; God determines the amount 
of intelligence each individual is to possess, and ac- 
ceptance of His will certainly will lessen the possi- 
bility of unkindness. Kindness and courtesy to these 
children will help to adjust the entire school into 
Christian and virtuous action. The dignity of the child 
must never be forgotten. While intelligence is a de- 
sirable factor, it certainly is not the alpha and omega 
to success, and when eternal values are considered, 
intelligence is excellent only insofar as the possession 
of it draws the person nearer to God. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that the child will be an adult and he 
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must learn in childhood that he is facing a world of 
keen competition. When he has attained adulthood, 
he will not necessarily be unsuccessful, but he will be 
inferior to many with whom he comes in contact; he 
must learn in childhood to face this fact squarely and 
the teacher must help to mold the proper attitude. 


Bright Do Not Outshine the Bright 


Contrary to the general opinion, bright ones will not 
necessarily “show off.” The few arrogant “show offs” 
in the classroom would be that in heterogeneous group- 
ing too; in fact, they would be more complacent. The 
bright child is now exposed in homogeneous grouping 
to a situation wherein all the children or most of them 
are equally as bright as he is; some are better. He is 
now mentally challenged by his peers at every turn, 
and this in no sense will nurture egotism. The work will 
be more difficult, too. He cannot outsmart his peers so 
frequently as he can outsmart those in classes of heter- 
ogeneous grouping. What if he does know that he is 
bright? Is there anything wrong in knowing that one is 
bright or slow? When a person has a beautiful voice, 
is talented in music or art, is proficient in dancing, he 
is singled out. Solos or main parts in plays are given to 
him. Some are leading actors in the school plays; others 
play the minor roles. In ecclesiastical, civic, profes- 
sional industrial life there are those who are singled 
out for more responsible positions, more authoritative 
work. If the principle of refraining from singling out 
the individuals were applied in all walks of life, where 
would be the leaders? The child must learn early that 
if he has talents, he must use his gifts for God. Mod- 
esty and honesty are traits to be inculcated and de- 
veloped. Kindness, courtesy, self-effacement, humility 
are virtues that can be emphasized for this type of 
child. If he is a show-off he will soon pay. His peers in 
the classroom will not tolerate this attitude long. He 
will be disliked, shunned, and it will be his own fault. 

This article does not purport to be a complete an- 
swer to the problem of grouping. The subject is an 
exhaustive one and is treated in this particular article 
with limitations. Much more could be added. Possibil- 
ities are incalculable. But for the initial study it will 
suffice. The teachers of today, too, must have their 
eyes upon the handwriting on the wall. The fingers of 
that hand that is inscribing mysterious words for the 
teachers do not forebode gloom, disaster, destruction, 
but rather they give a message that typifies Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. 


Look to the May issue for... 


Interpreting Test Results 
By Richard A. Schena, M.Ed, 
It is not uncommon for some teachers to interpret the 


results of a reading achievement test to mean that a 
seventh grade student scoring 4.6 is reading on the fourth 
grade level. Such an interpretation is neither consistent 
nor accurate. This author shows simply how teachers 
may determine whether pupils are achieving to grade 
capacity. 








By THERESA MITCHELL 





Guidance—Catholic and Otherwise 


. . - Some Further Considerations 


“It should be obvious to the reader that criticism is not being 
directed to that guidance that may be called vocational 
guidance, educational guidance, personal guidance (lessons 
in good manners or etiquette)," says the author who chooses 
to reinforce her January stand rather than to answer individual 
critical letters published in the March issue and a critical 
telegram (not published on request of its sender). 


“Tr ts at times shocking,” writes Dr. Karl Stern, “to see 
how insensitive some Catholics in America have be- 
come to what one might call the technocratic heresy. 
I have come across departments of psychology in Cath- 
olic universities in which numerous ‘personality prob- 
lems’ were studied with the aid of apparatuses, graphic 
symbols, statistics, questionnaires, tape recordings, and 
so on, in other words with the aid of the gadget, not 
only in the sense of concrete machinery but in the 
sense of an entire methodological atmosphere. Now in 
such an atmosphere you are bound to slide into an 
area in which science becomes a depersonalizing force. 
Instead of moving toward the human person you move 
away from it. The transition is often subtle and imper- 
ceptible. Before you know it the machine has gotten the 
better of you.”! 

I wonder if the “methodological atmosphere” has not 
gotten the better of some of our educators, when they 
so trustingly accept the techniques developed by per- 
sons whose whole philosophy is at odds with ours. 

Before we accept the new techniques and methods 
that are being promoted by secular educators and 
“mental health” experts, we should certainly pause to 
ask, first of all, what their proponents set out to accom- 
plish. The currently used tests, questionnaires, and dis- 
cussions of “problems” are intended, they assure us, to 
promote “mental health.” But what do they consider 
mentally healthy? 

Dr. G. Brock Chisholm, erstwhile director of WHO, 
vice-president of the World Association of World Fed- 
eralists, and president of the World Federation for 
Mental Health, says that the object of psychotherapy 
is “the re-interpretation and eventually eradication of 
the concept of right and wrong . . . the substitution of 
intelligent and rational thinking for faith in the cer- 
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tainties of the old people.”” 


Theresa Mitchell is a mother of children ranging from the lower 
grades through high school. A college graduate, she majored in 
English and psychology. Her writing is extensive—devoted princi- 
pally to education—and she has been published in The Friar, The 
Tablet, The Wanderer, Crozier, Family Digest and Mary Immaculate 
Magazine. She is author of the pamphlet: /s Your School Progressive? 
which was published by the Paulist Press. 


Wants “Dynamic Psychology" 


Children should be given “dynamic psychology,” he 
believes, throughout their school careers; and they 
should observe their parents’ behavior for class discus- 
sion. “Such subversion in the home will not be allowed 
very easily,” he concedes, “but until it comes our social 
progress will not be very satisfactory.”* 

The child who has been taught “fantastic old myths” 
about grace and forgiveness and heaven and hell and 
saints and devils, says Dr. Chisholm, will be plagued by 
fears and “anxiety producing concepts.” And the per- 
son who believes in an omnipotent, omniscient, and 
loving God is sacrificing “emotional-intellectual-social 
integrity and social value in the highest sense.” 

Since we fully intend to perpetuate the beliefs that 
Dr. Chisholm regards as “fantastic old myths,” and 
since we mean to cling to the concept of right and 
wrong that he hopes to eradicate, doesn’t it seem a 
little odd that we should use the same type of “dynamic 
psychology” that he advocates, in encouraging children 
to criticize their parents’ ideas in the classroom? (Dr. 
Chisholm holds, of course, that the commandment to 
honor one’s parents has no “useful effect or value” in 
society today.* ) 

Another expert who favors group discussion of fam- 
ily problems and the like is Dr. Lawrence K. Frank, 
who has written several books on child training, and 
whose writings are distributed by the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health. Over many years, Dr. 
Frank has written of man’s need to be freed from the 
coercion of his traditions. At a meeting of pediatri- 
cians and psychiatrists in 1950, he expressed satisfac- 
tion that so many parents had relinquished their re- 
ligious concepts, but deplored the fact that they still 
used the child-training methods that were sanctioned 
by them. Perhaps the experts could find ways to im- 
munize the child, he suggested, against permanent 
damage from parental treatment.® 


Children Take Quickly to Suggestion 


I believe that the “problem-seeding questionnaires,” 
as someone aptly called them, along with class discus- 
sions of difficulties with parents, will assist in accom- 


1 The Third Revolution ( Harcourt Brace, 1954). 

? Psychiatry, IX (1946), 3-11. 

® Can People Learn to Live ( Harcourt Brace, 1954). 

* Prescription for Survival (Columbia University Press, 1957). 


5 Problems of Infancy and Childhood (Josiah Macy Jr. Foun- 
dation, 1951). 
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plishing this “immunization.” Children take quickly to 
suggestion, and it seems quite certain that after a child 
has audited his classmates’ grievances, or checked a 
list of questions that suggest fear, rebellion, or resent- 
ment, some of the ideas will stick in his mind even if 
he never thought of them before. 

At a conference on “Positive Mental Health” in 1948, 
Dr. Weston LaBarre of Duke University presented 
these constructive ideas. We are now able to shape 
almost any kind of personality that the world requires, 
he asserted. In training children, the question is simply 
this: what kind of character structure do we want? 
“Our misfits,” he reminded, “are the creatures of our 
own cultural idealisms. Does our medieval-minded 
culture continue somewhat to idealize celibacy? Then 
let us expect to pay the price for this in terms of 
hysteria and paranoia.” It is “our most unassailable 
beliefs,” he warned, that cause most of our misery.® 

The men I have mentioned are not isolated examples 
in the field of “mental health.” In The Third Revolu- 
tion, Dr. Stern quotes a number of different writers 
who regard “the mores” as superstition, and advocate 
“amoral education” for achieving mental maturity. He 
remarks, at the end of these quotations: 


We would not have quoted those papers . . . if 
they were not representative of a great number of 
those engaged in the social sciences . . . The few 
people quoted here express bluntly what hundreds 
of others assume more or less without formulating 
it. 


Object of Guidance 


Now, the object of guidance is to shape the child’s 
thinking and behavior. When we use the techniques 
that are under discussion (i.e., problem-loaded ques- 
tionnaires and tests; classroom discussions of children’s 
difficulties with their families; sex education in 
groups), we are using methods that were originated 
in secular universities, and which we note are being 
advocated by persons who oppose the essential be- 
liefs that we uphold. This is a simple fact. 

Now, let us turn for a moment to some of the books 
in current use for the “guidance” of high school stu- 
dents. These quotes are from a book for girls. 


You may have had “duty” to others, the “right” 
thing to do, and even religious doctrines all 
brought in to reinforce the statement that your 
ideas were inferior to those of your elders. 

If you are really grown-up in your attitudes, 
you will see that there are no values which are ab- 
solute and that there is nothing permanent in this 
world but change.‘ 


Another book for both boys and girls presents these 
ideas: 


At this point in your life you will want to do 
some thinking about what your religion means to 
you and whether or not you are willing to live ac- 
cording to its teachings. 

Are your parents inclined to be old-fashioned? 


April 1960 


Do they ever embarrass you by things they say 
and do in front of your frineds? Are they often 
unreasonable? 

Class survey. Each student make a list of the 
things which bother him most about his parents. 
Do not sign your name. Have a class committee 
summarize the results and put the ten highest par- 
ent problems on the blackboard. Leave these on 
the blackboard for the days you are studying 
parent problems. . . 

Your parents may be very anxious for you to 
live according to standards that they believe in. 
Yet all around you, you see others who have differ- 
ent standards.® 


"Intrigued" by Advocacy of Going Steady 


Pastors and spiritual directors in high schools who 
are preaching against “going steady” will be intrigued 
by this book’s discussion of the practice, which it 
describes as a “pleasant social custom” that many 
parents cannot understand. 

These books are sure to be in many Catholic li- 
braries, since they are included in the recommended 
reading lists in Complete Group Guidance for Catholic 
High Schools (Bruce). Book 10 of this series, by the 
way, contains a section on parents with standard-type 
discussion topics concerning parents’ old-fashioned 
ways; and concludes with the suggestion that students 
place questions regarding difficulties with parents in 
a question box for class discussion. Anyone who be- 
lieves that the psychological impact of these pro- 
cedures will be offset by the book’s mild suggestion 
that parents might be right, or by the teacher's “guid- 
ing” the discussion to the right conclusion, is very 
naive indeed. 

It is easy to see why the would-be value-changers 
are enamored of these analytical techniques; but it is 
difficult to understand what religious educators could 
hope to accomplish by their use. Most questions re- 
garding social behavior are, at the root, religious or 
moral questions, and are adequately answered in any 
good religion text,® and those that are not are covered 
in any good etiquette book (which, incidentally, will 
tell the reader that it is in the worst possible taste to 
discuss his personal affairs in public). The matter of 
sex education is dealt with (and public instruction con- 
demned) in Pius XI’s encyclical, The Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth. 


Testers’ Claim Denied 


With regard to the tests, the testers will contend 
that the questions are not intended to plant ideas; 
that they are merely to measure personality traits or 


* Wanted: A Pattern for Modern Man (National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York City). 

7 A Girl Grows Up, by Ruth Fedder (McGraw Hill, 1948). 

* Building Your Life, Landis and Landis (Prentice-Hall, 
1955). 

Ee. Our Quest for Happiness series (Mentzer-Bush); 
Bishop Morrow’s My Catholic Faith, (My Mission House). 





ferret out complexes. But it is impossible for the ques- 
tions not to make an impression. As De Grazia points 
out in Errors of Psychotherapy, a psychiatrist is not 
really objective when he gives noncommittal assent to 
a patient’s statements, because this assent conveys the 
idea to the patient that the opinion he expressed is 
acceptable, even though he may have feared that it 
was not. Similarly, the student receives the impression 
that the ideas that appear in a test or questionnaire 
are, if not desirable, at least acceptable and to-be-ex- 
pected. This is even more true when he is given the 
test in a Catholic school, where he does not expect to 
be presented with any ideas that are not acceptable. 
(When he reads about sins in his religion book, or in 
an examination of conscience, they are plainly cata- 
logued as such; and even then, graphic descriptions 
are avoided.) Moreover, there is much reason to be 
dubious as to the validity of these tests. The experts 
frequently disagree on interpretations; and we have 
such oddities as Robert Wernick!® reports, in which 
20 per cent of prison inmates, after reading the item, 
“I have never been in trouble with the law” on the 


California Psychological Inventory, solemnly answer 
“True.” 


Make Them Contagious 


Certainly some children have serious problems, and 
some of them have deplorable home conditions. Fre- 
quently the thing they need most is a chance to get 
away from their problems; to forget them during the 
hours they spend in school. No good purpose is served 
by intensifying the child’s awareness of his troubles, 
much less to propose additional ones to his already 
burdened mind. The aim of Catholic guidance should 
be to develop the child’s character in spite of adverse 
conditions, if they exist (a feat that has been accom- 
plished, over the years, by countless teaching nuns )— 
and the less said about them the better. To make the 
classroom a sounding-board for real or fancied wrongs 
is simply to make them contagious. 

It is of particular importance that the Catholic 
school uphold the commandment to honor parents, 
because as a rule it is through his parents that the child 
receives his religious and moral outlook, and the in- 
centive to adhere to his religion. If parental authority 
is broken down, the loss to the Church will be great. 
Nor can the Catholic teacher sanction disrespect 
toward parents who give bad example, or who are lax 
in their duties, without diluting Christian doctrine. 
It is significant that the educators and psychologists 
who want to break down faith in the “old traditions” 
and to change the moral structure invariably attack 
parental authority. The educator who is dedicated to 
preserving religion should be equally zealous to up- 
hold it. 

Professor John R. Seeley of the University of Tor- 
onto said several years ago that the Church no longer 
organizes the lives of men as it once could do, and 
that the mental health movement is the body which 
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is moving into the vacuum to replace the Church. 
Not only does the movement “address itself to all 
sorts and conditions of men” as did the Church, he 
continued, but more important, “the movement oc- 
cupies or seeks to occupy the heartland of the old 
territory. The protagonists and practitioners of mental 
health are increasingly called upon to pronounce on 
what used to be called moral questions.”"4 

Are our educators willing to invoke the moral judg- 
ments of the mental health movement, to justify the 
use of tests that instill ideas of resentment and rebel- 
lion? Of group sex instruction, despite all well-reasoned 
warnings against this practice? Of class discussions 
that deal with temptations, now re-named “problems?” 
Of using devious “information-getting” techniques, to 
make up cumulative records? 

Or, will they hold to the traditional Catholic char- 
acter guidance, based on charity, prudence, and com- 
mon sense, which adheres closely to the principles of 
Christian doctrine, and which has reflected credit upon 
the Church and the Catholic schools for these many 
years? 


~ ® They've Got Your Number (W. W. Norton & Co., 1956). 
% Mental Health in the United States, (The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political Science, March, 1953. ) 


Chicago Host to the NCEA 
(Continued from page 593) 


Donald Cleary, Cornell University; “The Bishop, the 
Clergy, and Their Co-operation with the Newman 
Chaplain,” the Rev. Gerald Glynn, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; “What Should the Teaching Brother 
and Sister Know About Newman Work?” the Rev. 
George Phillips, Oneonta, N. Y.; “Preparation of Par- 
ents and Laity for Their Help in the Newman Aposto- 
late,” the Rev. Fred Curry, University of Arizona. 
The National Catholic Adult Education Commission 
is scheduled to hold meetings on Thursday, April 21. 
The theme is “Excellence in Catholic Adult Educa- 
tion.” Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., executive director 
NCAEC, of Kansas City, is chairman. At a 10:00 a.m. 
meeting she will introduce the Rev. Sebastian Miklas, 
O.F.M. Cap., who is president of NCAEC and direc- 
tor of adult aducation at The Catholic University of 
America. The remarks of President Miklas will be 
followed by an address by the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J. A discussion period is next in order. The topics and 
chairmen are: “Excellence in Television Programs,” 
the Rev. John Banahan of Chicago; “Excellence in Col- 
lege and University Programs,” Norbert Hruby, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; “Excellence in Parish Programs,” 
the Very Rev. Msgr. John McDowell, superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh; “Excellence in Catholic Leader- 
ship Programs,” Martin Work, executive secretary 
NCCM, Washington; “Excellence in Programs for 
Senior Citizens,” the Rev. White; and “Excellence in 
(Continued on page 625) 
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By SISTER M. HENRITA, S.S.N.D. 





Heaven Knows, Mr. Collison 


PRESENT INTEREST in the betterment of education en- 
courages those who see its shortcomings to bring these 
before the eyes of the public. Readers are inclined to 
attach greater value to such an exposé when it comes 
from inside, from one who has tried the teaching pro- 
fession, especially one who brought to it a fresh en- 
thusiasm, untrammeled by vested interest. Thus, 
among many published treatments of the subject, a few 
years ago, a book, Retreat from Learning, by Joan 
Dunn, highlighted the difficulties of teaching in the 
public high schools of New York City. 

By way of further evidence, an article in The Catho- 
lic World (July 1959), by James W. Collison, “Why I 
Left the Teaching Profession,” carries the argument 
into the Catholic high school scene. Mr. Collison is 
articulate about his experience of one year on the 
other side of the desk. To those who did leave the 
profession after the first year, his remarks sound a 
plausibly familiar note, though we are not ready to 
accept them all without comment or rebuttal. 

In one of the early paragraphs, in trying to clarify 
his position as a critic of American education per se, 
not Catholic education in particular, Mr. Collison 
makes one of the most damning statements of the 
whole piece when he says, “I am convinced that the 
problems of a Catholic school are essentially no differ- 
ent from the problems of a public school.” I deem this 
a damaging statement, for I am in agreement with 
Sister M. Pacis, O.S.F., writing in Today (April 1959), 
when she says, “One of the worst possible nightmares 
any teaching Sister or Brother could be cursed with 
would be to see a room filled with students from a 
Catholic school and from a public school, and after a 
half-day of observation and listening, not be able to 
tell the difference.” 

That there is a difference emerges on consideration 
of reasons for the Catholic school’s very existence. 
Catholic laymen have undertaken the huge burden 
not only of building a separate school system but also 
of keeping it financially solvent. They have done so in 
the hope that their children would receive an educa- 
tion different in some of its essentials from one any 
public school could give. This implies that a Catholic 


Sister M. Henrita has been teaching for twenty-five years in high 
schools in Minnesota and Wisconsin, her subjects being English, math, 
social studies, journalism, and speech. She now teaches at Loyola 
High School, Mankato, Minn. Sister is a member of the English Cur- 
riculum Committee of the Northwest province of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame. She is a graduate of Loras College, Dubuque, lowa, with an 
M.A. in English from Marquette University. She has also contributed 
to Today, The Queen's Work, and The Catholic Editor. 
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school has essentially some problems that public 
schools do not have, and vice versa. 


Lays Claim to Difference Rooted in Principles 


Most basic of all these differences should be those 
discoverable in the area of underlying philosophical 
principles. In theory, every Catholic school lays claim 
to this difference. Often enough we have heard it 
reiterated in bishops’ pastorals, from pulpits, in sociol- 
ogy and other classes. In practice, though, many a 
Catholic school has become a second-rate imitator of 
public schools—second rate, because in most instances 
there simply is not enough money to emulate such 
schools as those at Waterloo, Iowa, cited by Mr. Col- 
lison as examples, or to add the swimming pools, plush 
lounges, swank lobbies, and club rooms they may envy 
in other schools. 

Among Catholic school borrowings are some of the 
worst features of the elective system, though, when 
cornered, administrators may rail at the poor choice 
of subjects made by adolescents in their school. Catho- 
lic schools have not taken the lead in abandoning the 
“slough-off” courses, either, or the “slough-off” attitude 
towards traditionally sound courses. Sputnik and the 
big secular institutions had to call the play there. 
Catholics have even interpreted the ideal “education 
of the whole man” as synonymous with the ideal of 
“life-adjustment training,” building whole syllabi 
around it as a core. Certain of the recent guidance 
movements may have perilous resemblances to the 
public schools’ weak “ethics” compensation for lack of 
religious instruction. 


Hamstrung by Activities? 


If education in Catholic high schools has been ham- 
strung by the activities program, as Mr. Collison indi- 
cates, student pleasure in dances, plays, sports, and 
movies constitutes only a part of the reason. Some of 
the pressure, again comes from financial needs. Hard- 
pressed administrators see in these events a monetary 
aid, dramatic productions, concerts, and variety shows 
help to meet the fuel bills, or the price of a newer and 
better movie projector, so that larger crowds will come 
to the parish or school-financed movies—a fact that will 
help to pay more bills, and so on. Sports must be played 
up, it is maintained, or most of the boys will go to the 
public school, and half of the-point of building a 
Catholic school will be lost. 

Categorically, Mr. Collison points an accusing fin- 
ger, “The parents are to blame.” Many of us occasion- 
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ally take side-swipes at the failure of the modern home 
to do a hundred per cent job with its children. On this 
matter of what is wrong with education, however, no 
indictment such as Mr. Collison has etched out can be 
justly hurled at parents and their much-maligned off- 
spring without drawing into the shadow of blame the 
school system itself. Parents, in fact, have little voice, 
if any, in the choice of expensive yearbooks and class 
rings, and in other moneyed, time-consuming affairs. 


Teachers Share the Responsibility 


Failure to measure up to educational philosophy has 
not been only administrative. The classroom teacher 
must share the responsibility. She certainly has not 
passed up the opportunity to let workbooks and ob- 
jective tests substitute for genuine education, again 
in slavish compliance with modern trends. If external 
goals were met, there have been teachers who failed 
to insist upon real learning, content with holding class 
and not insistent upon mastery of subject matter. 
Though 80 out of 180 periods, the figure mentioned by 
Mr. Collison, seems an extreme example, long before 
such a number of class periods was given over to 
adolescents to squander, many a teacher must have 
been complacently asquiescent about the surrender of 
the first. It appears to me surprising that any one 
should expect adolescents to have a deep-rooted re- 
spect for a system that does not place a high estimate 
on its own worth. Students would experience an in- 
crease in security, as well as respect for the school, 
where the schedule of classes was something inviolable 
by anything short of strict emergency. 


We Have Not Exacted Excellence 


If students have little respect for the kind of educa- 
tion we have offered to them, one reason could be that 
we have not asked enough of them as its price. I am 
not referring to tuition, but to time and energy, inter- 
est and hard work, and sacrifice of popular prestige. 
Though deeply rooted in Catholic tradition, drama 
means nothing more in some Catholic high schools than 
non-royalty slap-stick, produced with little regard for 
genuine dramatic values but with an alert eye for box 
office receipts. We have sought the lowest common 
denominator in this entertainment field rather than try 
more demanding and challenging dramatic vehicles. 
Yearbooks are permitted to become mere ballyhoo for 
the “big wheels” whom we permit to function as heads 
of all activities. If we believe what we say of the value 
of the athletic program in shaping bodies and forming 
character, the inexpensive intramural program should 
be the high point of emphasis, as reaching the greater 
number, instead of the costly interscholastic competi- 
tion for a skilled few. 

Tremendous emphasis on winning obfuscates the 
tournaments and festivals, which could be pleasurable 
meeting grounds to enjoy each other’s performances. 
When pressure mounts to collect more medals and 
trophies than a hated rival, the values of music, 


theater, or sport have been relegated to second place, 
and the aftermath is one of bitterness instead of in- 
creased friendliness and appreciation of the fine re- 
sults in the activity in question. In a strange betrayal 
of our own cause, we lure students into the activities 
with material gifts, like leather letter-jackets (none of 
which are given for intramural prowess or for intellec- 
tual superiority ), but cheat them by letting them get 
out of courses without having learned what they came 
for and what they can get no where else. 

“I refuse to take upon myself the problems which 
rightfully belong to the parents and which they are 
shirking,” says Mr. Collison. He fails to perceive, how- 
ever, that in many instances the schools have taken on 
activities, sometimes over the protests of parents, in 
the name of “training the whole child,” many of which 
can be accomplished elsewhere than in a school; yet 
many a school has made these the “big” things in the 
minds of students, in the face of their non-accomplish- 
ment of other more important things. Really, the great- 
est assets in a student—curiosity, imagination, mental 
alertness, and organized thinking—get little enough 
recognition. 


Parents Have Not Protested Enough 


Where parents have been reprehensible has been in 
submitting to shenanigans by schools, such as de- 
scribed by Mr. Collison, and not protesting, loud and 
long, and vociferously. True, Johnny and Susy do come 
to high school lacking fundamentals of good manners, 
respect for public property, and for authority. Yet 
when Mr. Collison deplores all “parents are neglecting 
to do,” he fails to take into account the mountain of 
social pressures often compelling both parents to hold 
jobs to add to the family income. They can hardly 
train Johnny in respect for authority, in good manners, 
hard work, and discipline because they seldom see 
their teen-agers between school and extracurricular ac- 
tivities, after-school jobs, and athletic games and 
social events. Certainly schools have overstepped their 
delegated limits, and parents have been too supine. 

I have long been in hearty agreement with one of 
Mr. Collison’s main points that “A teacher should 
teach”; however the problem must be viewed with 
realism. We must face the fact that we are teaching, 
not in the days of my youth or even of Mr. Collison’s 
youth, but in this post-Sputnik, post-TV year of 1959- 
60; never again will we live in the pre-TV world. 
Listening, language study, and mastery of the printed 
word have taken on added difficulties and challenge 
for the Johnny to whom addiction to TV has given an 
illusion of easily-gained knowledge. 


Strangely Averse to Idea of Study 


Where compulsory education, compulsory passing, 
and compulsory graduation are the accepted way in 
education, there will be “students” like the extreme 
example whom Mr. Collison names Randy Paul. In a 
system where everyone must attend, must pass, and 
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“ACCLAIMED BY EDUCATORS AS THE GREATEST 
ADVANCE IN PAPER STANDARDIZATION SINCE 
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FILLER SHEETS 


that’s what’s new! brand new! 


What is a NAME FRAME filler sheet? 


A NAME FRAME filler sheet is a notebook filler sheet Wi 

printed frame for Name—Subject—Date...an optional line for 
additional information as needed, PLUS new blank margins for 
corrections and remarks. 


What use can there be for the optional line? 


For individual needs of teachers or students such as grade—name 
of school—name of teacher—room number—seat number. 


What is the purpose of the new 
blank margins ? . 


The new right and left hand blank margins allow space for correc- 
tions and remarks. These new margins help confine students’ work 
within ruled areas. 


Why are NAME FRAME filler sheets so 
amportant to teachers and to students ? 


Work standardization. NAME FRAME filler sheets standardize the 
exact work areain which every student writes. 

Work simplification. NAME FRAME filler sheets are easy to stack 
—easy for teachers to locate by name. 

Paper standardization. Headings are in the same place on every 
paper by every student. Teachers save valuable time. Work be- 
comes neater and more uniform. 
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The filler sheet that teachers want! 


NAME FRAME filler sheets—the Sheets 
where “The Place for Subject, Date and 
Name will always be the Same,” the re- 
sult of a thorough research conducted 
among school teachers in all educational 
areas, from kindergarten and elementary 
schools to colleges and universities. 


Teachers of all subjects were interviewed 
... teachers representing almost all of the 
50 states were queried. 


Name—Subject—Date were selected to 
be PRE-PRINTED... 

because teachers wanted these three cate- 
gories more than anything else. 


The optional fourth line was added... 
because teachers wanted an additional 
line to use at their discretion. 


The Name line was made extra long... 
because teachers insisted on it. 


The new large right hand and left hand 
margins were left blank... 

because teachers wanted to limit student 
writing areas and leave themselves room 
for adequate grading remarks. 


The frame for the name was printed in 
the upper right hand corner... 

because teachers were unanimous in 
wanting it there. 


The right hand margin is narrower than 
the left hand margin... 

because the largest majority of teachers 
preferred it that way. 


NAME FRAME Filler Sheets... 
The only filler sheets ever created to 
lighten the work loads of both students 
and teachers—the filler sheets that were 
designed through teacher research! 


Ask for them at your favorite store. 
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must graduate, people are strangely averse to the idea 
that everyone must study. Those of us who have tried 
it know that when everyone must learn something, 
even the poor ones get it—a fact that American educa- 
tors have refused to accept or have been tardy in recog- 
nizing. Catholic schools have been slow to recognize 
the obvious merits of special classes for special types, 
hiding, perhaps, behind a smokescreen of “democracy” 
in defending our reluctance to group students for 
better results all around. 


Will Be Fascinated by Challenge 


No solution will come out of an attempted return to 
yesteryear. Forces of reaction can only gain tempo- 
rary victories; they do not succeed in turning back the 
clock or reversing the calendar. Though we all do it 
occasionally, it is rather pointless to be recalling the 
respectful attitude that used to prevail in schools 
(though there is a mass of available evidence to prove 
that schools always did have difficulties with discipline 
and non-learning tendencies in students). The twen- 
tieth century’s second half is the age educators must 
cope with and prepare students to live in. A teacher 
with a genuine sense of mission will be fascinated by 
the real challenge of meeting the needs of our age, in- 
stead of bemoaning its faults. 

Future ages may show the real failure of the Catho- 
lic school system to have been that it did not glory in 
its infirmity as a likeness to Him whom by word of 
mouth it professes its ideal. Instead of imitating public 
education from afar, we would do well to welcome 
association with its representatives for the real, posi- 
tive contribution we can bring to the educational pic- 
ture. As G. K. Chesterton said, “If we in this age had a 
little more faith in certainties and a little less dread of 
caprice and reaction and changes of public opinion, we 
should gain more credit for sense in the long run.” 
Though Catholic education is not divisive in prin- 
ciple, some Catholic educators, by holding aloof from 
public education with a kind of ghetto attitude, act as 
if they would like to be. 


Needs Unifying Around Real Ideals 


If our students are to return to anything of the past, 
it must be by way of abandoning the dualism which 
Jacques Maritain called “one of the worst vices of the 
modern world . . . the dissociation between the things 
of God and the things of the world.” Catholic educa- 
tion needs the kind of renovation which will unify it 
around its real ideals, in theory and practice. It needs 
to rid itself of sham, of pietism and puritanism, of anti- 
intellectualism and time-serving expediency; it needs 
to fix its sights on the eternal goal, and re-align school 
policies and practice on this perspective. It needs for- 
titude to go an independent way, aloof from the world 
in spirit, though associated with the things of the world 
and preparing students to live the best possible life in 
this world that is consonant with that of the next. 

As the Catholic press was recently challenged to 
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“stand in the midst of the world” and give it practical 
programs and immediate answers to immediate prob- 
lems, to be “involved in the present moment,” “to 
take the principles of the theologians and the power of 
the Faith and to give them meaning for men in our 
times, to make them a working part of the twentieth 
century life in America,” so the Catholic school system 
must emerge from the blind groping characteristic of 
those who cannot see, and offer to its students the real 
challenge of following a genuinely Christian way. 


With Eyes on Wealth 


When Mr. Collison says, “Our students have entirely 
too much wealth and luxury,” he puts an accurate fin- 
ger on a stumbling block on this way, but when he im- 
mediately adds, “Our teachers have none,” he suc- 
cinctly implies that he, too, values these material goods 
above all. It seems rather insincere, to say the least, 
that the young teachers who are leaving the profession 
in droves, according to Mr. Collison, should expect of 
immature high school students a respect and reverence 
for learning and discipline when they themselves 
value these only as stepping stones to wealth. For- 
tunately, there are also others of a different cast of 
mind, like the young salesman who left the luxury of 
a job with General Motors for high school teaching 
because of the opportunities for doing good the latter 
offered. 

Mr. Collison had the joy of teaching a select group 
of seniors preparing for college, admittedly “the one 
bright light in my day,” and he found this “one hour of 
actual teaching . . . not compensation enough . . . for 
six hours of amateur police work!” Many a good 
teacher has been satisfied to see even one student add 
to his mental stature, not a cubit, but a fraction of an 
inch. Growth, any kind, is a slow process, not always 
discernible or discoverable when one is too close to the 
growing object. 


Let Them See That They Must Learn to Understand 


Moreover, what were the 22 seniors who “really 
wanted to learn” doing for the school by way of ex- 
ample? The responsibility of students does not begin 
at a magic date when they become adults. It is the 
challenge of education to make young people see, not 
that the adult world fails to understand them, but that 
they must learn to do the understanding—of adults, of 
the world they live in, of the world of knowledge in 
their textbooks, of the world that is to come—and to 
give of themselves to others, now, not waiting until 
that magic threshold into maturity has been passed. 
I find it hard to believe that young people seriously 
and honestly challenged will not live up to the chal- 
lenge. 


When He Finds Adults Calmly Sure of Themselves 


“Students generally do not fear authority,” Mr. Col- 
lison insists. In the high school student’s insecure 
(Continued on page 625) 
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Developing Aesthetic Awareness 


No price is set on the lavish summer 

June may be had by the poorest comer .. . 

Whether we look or whether we listen 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten . . . 
—James Russet Lowe t, “The Vision of Sir Launfal” 


Dim LOWELL TAKE FOR GRANTED that everyone has an 
intuitive realization of aesthetic values? Many teachers 
are discovering that such appreciations are not auto- 
matic but that awareness to the beauty around us must 
be developed by training. And since appreciation is 
such an intangible quality it will require imaginative 
and sympathetic teaching over and above that which 
objective studies necessitate. We have our students for 
at least twelve years. Let us give them something that 
they can apply to the role of everyday living. Some of 
the enrichments we are about to suggest will not be 
found in textbooks, will not be applicable for occupa- 
tional purposes, but rather they are something that our 
students will catch by contagion and training that will 
make living itself an art. 

If inspiration is needed by everyone, then it is espe- 
cially the requisite of teachers who aspire toward im- 
parting more than mere essentials. Those studies like- 
wise whose immediate results are not recognizable in 
terms of gain and whose goals are more remote need 
the inspiring influence of an unselfish and foresighted 
teacher. Therefore, the first step toward creating an 
alertness in our students to the beautiful is the answer 
to the question, Can aesthetic appreciation be taught? 
With a firm conviction in the mind of the educator 
that the answer is in the affirmative the teacher will 
then bring to this task of developing cultural tastes 
limitless enthusiasm. 


Why Attempt It? 


Another question that naturally and logically pre- 
sents itself to the teacher is, Why attempt to interweave 
aesthetics along with our teaching? The prime reason 


Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U., M.A., is a member 
of the Ursuline Order of Louisville, Ky. Her 
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mentary and secondary levels. Presently, 
Sister is teacher and principal at St. Patrick's 
Academy, Sidney, Neb. She has published 
over fifty articles and reviews in both secular 
and religious newspapers. She is also editor 
of the Catholic school edition of Language 
Arts Bulletin published by the Globe Book 
Company of New York. 
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is that man by his very nature has a need for the beauti- 
ful in his life, for his aesthetic emotions are based on 
higher needs and must be trained and exercised by 
experience with the sublime and beautiful. Unless love 
for the beautiful is encouraged in youth they will go 
through life without enjoyment of some of the best 
gifts which life has to offer—beauty in nature, in people, 
and in the works of artists and craftsmen. Furthermore, 
a mind sensitive to beauty will enjoy and show taste in 
the selection of clothing, in furnishing a home, and in 
all that goes to make his environment as fine as pos- 
sible. Another motivating purpose for developing 
aesthetic awareness lies in the fact that it exerts a 
refining influence over our students helping them to 
increase their judgment with regard to the truly fine, 
good, and beautiful rather than to that which is com- 
monplace and vulgar. 

This practice of becoming responsive to the beauti- 
ful affords an important approach to God. Man 
achieves union with God not only by seeking truth 
and goodness but also by seeking beauty, for God is 
the source and creator of all beauty. If the Catholic 
school neglects the artistic education of its children it 
exposes them to a naturalistic and false notion of 


beauty. 
Intensify Their Joy 


Awareness to the beautiful will likewise be a spirit- 
ual resource to our students and will give them an ele- 
ment of security in this changing world by directing 
their thoughts to God. Once we have taught them to 
look for and to cherish the loveliness that is every- 
where, we shall have bequeathed to them something to 
steady them in hard times and speak to them of the 
goodness and providence of God. In good times it will 
intensify their joy and happiness. 

The problem that immediately presents itself is, How 
can the school convey to students that which will make 
appreciation of the beautiful an integral part of their 
everyday living? By training their senses—the most im- 
portant are those of vision and hearing—to perceive on 
a plane of aesthetic perception. It is obvious that our 
sense organs are the instruments of perception by 
which impressions reach us from the outside world; 
nevertheless, unless these impressions can be inter- 
preted they will mean little or nothing to us. True 
observation means seeing and perceiving. Vision and 
intelligence must work together in this process. This 
simple well-known couplet carries the idea: 


Two men looked out of their prison bars 
The one saw mud, the other saw stars. 
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In other words we perceive only what we have learned 
to look for, both in life and in art. It is the school then 
that should channel and direct the experience of stu- 
dents to discover and appreciate the beautiful through 
the media of art, music, and literature. 


More Leisure Time 


But, with your tongue in your cheek, you object that 
we do offer art and music and certainly teach literature. 
Nevertheless, to be candid, teachers must admit that 
are and music are still struggling for their complete 
existence in our curriculum. Perhaps educators fail to 
realize the value of an artistic and musical education 
for all, or they do not think that the fine arts belong in 
the program of general education. The students of our 
era need this education more than ever, for the America 
we live in today with its short working hours affords 
more leisure time for recreation. By giving our students 
a background in the fine arts we will afford them the 
opportunity to use this free time in a highly enjoyable 
way. 

Although appreciation is the ultimate goal of art 
training in any field, yet understanding must form the 
background for this final objective. Enjoying involves 
knowing. Since some systematic experience for under- 
standing visual arts is necessary, drawing is the techni- 
cal process used to direct and understand structural 
patterns of aesthetic materials—form, line, color. Draw- 
ing trains the eye for observation. One must look be- 
fore he can draw. To appreciate art you must work 
with it; therefore, exercises in drawing and painting 
should begin early in the educational process. Some 
school systems have a well directed art program which 
is systematically administered throughout the grade 
and high school and covers every phase of fundamen- 
tals. This is the ideal situation. 


Each Pupil Attempts What Appeals To Him 


This writer has a fancy for taking students out in 
the open with an improvised easel and allowing them 
to draw from nature. Suggestions are given before- 
hand as what to look for—horizon lines and various 
contours—the curve in the road, the scallop of the 
mountains, trees, houses, reflections in the river. Each 
pupil attempts that which appeals to him as significant. 
Students also like doing portraits and enjoy endeavor- 
ing to catch a particular expression of one of their 
acquaintances. The success they achieve brings joy to 
the students. 

With this background of actual experience with art 
the student will have trained himself both to know 
what is admirable and then to admire and enjoy it 
truly and fully. This knowledge becomes available 
thereafter for practical application in everyday experi- 
ences of living. It is amazing to note the tremendous 
interest in amateur painting and drawing that is taking 
place in our country. This hobby boom includes de- 
votees from President Eisenhower down to the taxi- 
driver. They are taking to the canvas for divers reasons 
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—fun, relaxation, forgetting troubles, enabling them to 
get something out of life which they had been missing. 


Bring Them to the Stream of Culture 


To the average person art almost invariably means 
painting. It is likewise connotative of masterpieces of 
painting. The cliche “I don’t know much about art but 
I know what I like,” is said because people think they 
cannot learn to understand art, they do not know why 
they should like it, or don’t know what they are look- 
ing for. Our students should be brought into the stream 
of culture by studying how to appreciate a great pic- 
ture. It is not pretty colors or shapes, not story-telling 
interest, not photographic accuracy, nor technique, nor 
the recall of pleasant experience that makes a master- 
piece. What distinguishes a great painting is the 
artist’s sensitive statement of an interesting idea to- 
gether with his skill in expressing it. When the observer 
is able to catch what the emotions and personality of 
the artist underwent while producing the painting, 
when he perceives the significance of the artist’s idea, 
when he becomes sensitive to line movements and color 
sensations—then he is appreciating painting. To be 
sure, not all students will undergo the same aesthetic 
experience while viewing a masterpiece, but the thrill 
of recognition will vary in degree with the artistic 
talent possessed by each observer. 

Architecture is one of the major visual arts that can 
also be classified under the practical arts. A study of 
architecture is included in many art programs. With 
some background for understanding the requirements 
that go to make a building a work of art there will 
evolve an appreciation for beautiful architecture. The 
fundamental purose for a building is to satisfy the need 
for shelter. Therefore, it must be judged in part insofar 
as it fulfills this necessity. Another inclusive factor is in 
the way a building is constructed to realize the purpose 
for which it is built. The element, however, which gives 
a structure architectural distinction is design. The first 
two of these requirements are analogous to representa- 
tion in painting and sculpture and make neither a work 
of art until the third requirement distinguishes it. 
When these three basic requisites—function, construc- 
tion, and design—individually and aggregately synthe- 
size to contribute to the totality of a structure, then the 
result is great architecture. Equipped with this knowl- 
edge our students can then view a building with intel- 
lectual comprehension and thereby undergo the experi- 
ence of seeing when one knows how to see. 


The Third Visual Art 


The third of the visual arts, sculpture, is the art of 
representing objects in solid material in three dimen- 
sions. It is in many ways more difficult to appreciate 
than architecture or painting, for it lacks the practical- 
ity of the former and the possibilities of the latter. It is 
unique in its own function. The sculptor uses his raw 
material—any substance with sufficient density to retain 
the form given it by the artist—to become expressive 
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of the idea he has conceived about his subject. Again 
the test of the beauty of the work is not in representa- 
tion and technique but rather in the sculptor’s ability to 
evolve into the statue the significance of his idea by the 
combination of harmony and order. Teachers do well 
to accompany their students to art museums where 
they may view beautiful examples of sculpture. 

One way of understanding what beauty is can be 
obtained through actual creative experience. A student 
may be initiated into the joy of sculptural creation by 
having the pleasure of using modeling clay or any other 
appropriate material and thereby seeing an object 
actually come into being by his own creation. Even 
though the outcome may not be comparable to one by 
Praxiteles, nevertheless, the possibilities of the beauty 
of this field of art will thereby be more meaningful to 
the student. 


An Atmosphere of Music 


The aural art which opens another great avenue of 
approach to aesthetic appreciation is music. Within 
the past forty years the art of listening to music has 
reached a tremendous impetus through the reproduc- 
tion of sound by means of radio, record players, tape 
recorders, sound films, and television. Concerts which 
until then had been the privilege of a few now reach 
the whole community. America lives in an atmosphere 
of music—works while listening to melodies, dances to 
its rhythms, even studies to its tunes! One day during 
a study period a rather studious boy pleaded, “Sister, 
the silence in this room is getting on my nerves. I could 
study better if you would turn on the radio.” Let us 
teach them to appreciate all the different types of music 
they will listen to. Listening implies hearing plus com- 
prehension. It is only when one has learned how and 
what to listen for, that the door of this vast treasury 
will unfold itself with fascinating detail. It will not 
come to one, he must enter it by himself. 

One of the reasons for the vast number of baseball 
and football fans in our country lies in the fact that 
the finer points of the game are understood by the fans. 
Therefore, if we wish our students to appreciate the 
musical programs available to them, then there is need 
for preliminary training and experience with music in 
their formative years. 

Practically everyone has an instinct for music either 
apparent or latent and if he makes an effort can be 
taught to carry a tune, read music, and enjoy concerts. 
There is a great field under each of these headings; 
nevertheless, a well-planned course of studies will 
make possible the reaching of these goals in varying 
degrees. Since many of our students will be listeners, a 
good course in music appreciation is paramount in this 
program. No teacher should think that music does not 
deserve a place in the curriculum. Teaching our stu- 
dents to appreciate music is one way to help them 
build for a more enjoyable life. 
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Vendors of Beauty Through Verbal Expression 


“Life had loveliness to sell,” and the poet is one of 
the merchants who vends some of its beauty by giving 
us verbal expression of his unique impressions of things 
both great and small from every phase of life. Poetry 
opens the door to many aesthetic experiences. Like 
music it is an aural art with written symbols which are 
of vital importance for its expression. Poetry and music 
likewise affect the emotions far more than the visual 
arts of sculpture, painting, and architecture. 

Again, if we want our students to appreciate poetry 
it must be taught skillfully and enthusiastically. In 
order to utilize the treasures of poetry they must be 
taught how to read a poem, how to interpret imagery, 
to hear music in poetry, how to delve into the emo- 
tional mood of the poet and try to realize his experi- 
ence. Students should also possess a definite criterion 
for the evaluation of poetry and be able to distinguish 
between a doggerel and a poem, to analyze various 
elements of a poem. They should know that the test 
of poetry is not so much what the poet says as how he 
says it. This estimate will lead to greater appreciation. 

The needs of the grades are for poems that are sim- 
ple—narrative poems, humorous poems, poems that con- 
tain simple imagery, or human interest poems. They 
will be ready for more abstract poetry as they progress 
into high school and college where they will launch 
out into the vast anthologies of great English and 
American poets, who will show them how to become 
sensitive to the beauty that is everywhere. 


Working Knowledge of Poetic Craftsmanship 


A working knowledge of poetic craftsmanship will 
help not only to create appreciation for poetry but will 
likewise develop potential poets. Teenagers have a 
flair for experimentation and once they are made ac- 
quainted with the tools for writing poetry, they be- 
come entHusiastic about this medium of self-expres- 
sion. The writer was delighted and amazed with the 
response given by students to writing poetry. Some- 
times the best is submitted by a pupil who was con- 
sidered less promising than others of the group. 

Various incentives arouse interest in the writing of 
poetry. The school paper uses the students’ poems that 
merit recognition. Organizations, literary and social, 
sponsor contests and offer prizes to students submit- 
ting the best poems. Youth magazines, too, give awards 
for good poems. 

In this utilitarian age let us not allow the develop. 
ment of cultural tastes to be sidetracked for specious 
reasons. Rather let us encourage the art of seeing and 
hearing, of feeling and understanding, and build up 2 
richer life for our students. Thus we transmit to therm 
a heritage which is rich and rewarding in its resources 
If the fine arts are a part of man’s cultural inheritance« 
they should certainly be a part of our Catholic stu 
dents’ educational equipment, for the Catholic Churcl 
has always been the patron of the fine arts. 
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By SISTER M. DIANA, O.P. 





The Pose—A Problem in Guidance 


IF ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE, the teen-age world has be- 
come more than ever, an S.R.O. performance with 
enough talent scouts on hand to satisfy the most am- 
bitious starlet. And the teachers of these latter-day 
performers are finding it increasingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish the script from the off-stage utterances of their 
charges. Never, in fact, has the student been so com- 
pletely aware of the fact that he is being watched. 

He is subjected to batteries of psychological, voca- 
tional aptitude, intelligence, achievement, diagnostic, 
and personality tests. He is often the bystander, if not 
the victim of an educational major’s case study, or an 
experimental class in symbolic logic. And he, too, reads 
the digest articles that reduce introspection to three 
Yes’s and seven No’s in the right-hand column. 

For those of us faced with the responsibility of mold- 
ing character, as well as personality; of building, not 
only with round pegs but with the invisible shafts of 
grace, the problem is “where to begin?” and “with 
what?” The educand of the college textbooks is fright- 
eningly elusive. For every teacher who mentally poses 
the question “Who are you?” there are any number of 
students who not only have forgotten the answer but 
are bewildered that there should be a question. 


Old Roles Played with New Intensity 


Among the poses which the contemporary adolescent 
has adopted, some are old roles, to be sure, but they 
are played now with new intensity. 

Painfully familiar to teachers is the student strug- 
gling with subject matter, who registers in class that 
“Oh-how-utterly-boring-this-all-is” expression. Some of 
the intelligent, moreover, are still excusing their high 
marks: “I didn’t know a thing,” they will say, as if 
worried that someone will arch an eyebrow,—‘“just 
guessed all the way through.” 

Then, of course, there’s the opposite soliloquy: “Boy! 
Was that a stupid test!” Again, responsibility is ducked 
and the round peg leaps into a square hole which, in- 
cidentally, is already overcrowded. 

Outside the orbit of classroom endeavor, the teacher- 
counselor discovers another type of pose, less repre- 
hensible, perhaps, but also more dangerous. How often, 
in an effort to help with a spiritual or emotional prob- 
lem, the adult finds it necessary to pick his way through 
a thicket of banter, innuendo, half-uttered sentiments 
and trivia. Here, the performance can be tragic, if 
misinterpreted. 


“Soul-Shyness" 
In boys, the habit of raillery has traditionally cloaked 
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every emotion from genuine affection to physical fear. 
As among the soldiers in Stephen Crane’s The Red 
Badge of Courage, there is much loud talk among 
teen-age boys that can be remarkably deceptive. Afraid 
to express themselves truly, some of these boys suffer 
from what has been called, appropriately enough, 
“soul-shyness.” 

Girls, too, have adopted the trick of deriding either 
what they like very much or, more often, what they do 
not understand. The effect on their bearing and con- 
versation is somewhat deplorable. 

The analysis of the pose could go on indefinitely. 
How much depth, how many unsolved problems lie 
undiscovered behind walls erected by the class jester, 
the sophisticate, the intellectual pugilist? 

And among the “conformists,” how many are the 
rebellious minds, the unresolved doubts? How many 
the Prufrocks who fear an issue? 

“ . . . there is time for decision and revision.” 


How Few Considered Responses 


Amid the wholesome laughter in halls and cafeterias, 
there is much that is mere over-stimulation and ner- 
vous chatter; a kind of breathless leaping from one 
activity to the next, performances that are thought to 
be proper reactions, because typical. How few the re- 
sponses that are considered, that are channeled by the 
will and ordered to an end! 

Perhaps it is axiomatic to state that the teen-age 
world is artificial, but it is hardly the place of educa- 
tors to acknowledge that “the nature of the beast” will 
suffer no modification. There is much that the indi- 
vidual can do to relieve some of the congestion on- 
stage. 

The teacher—and here we are using the term as the 
Thomistic magister—can provide the setting for gradual 
self-revelation. The teacher as “person” has much to 
do with this setting. Janet Erskine Stuart has suggested 


; T. S. Eliot, “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.” 
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that “it is well to observe without seeming to do so.” 
She writes, “Too many questions put children on their 
guard or make them unreal.” She indicates also the 
seedbeds of intellectual insincerity: “inertness of mind, 
the desire to do things cheaply . . . the tendency to 
be satisfied with appearances, the wish to shine, im- 
patience for results.”? 

With the competition for college scholarships in- 
creasing, there is danger that teachers will put too 
much emphasis on measurable results. Facts for the 
sake of a test can be a cheapening of truth; and by 
constant pressure we may elicit from the student an 
expenditure of energy that is questionable in value: the 
surface is agitated and the depths remain alarmingly 
undisturbed. 


Host of Synthetic Emotions 


“The wish to please,” which Janet Stuart mentions 
as destructive of frankness of character, is closely re- 
lated to our testing program and our daily assignments. 
The most superficial reading of a set of English themes, 
for example, will reveal a host of synthetic emotions, 
“second rate soul struggles,” and passionless love af- 
fairs with nature. How far away from “self” expression 
can one get? Here, the English teacher must carry on 
a veritable campaign for honesty in writing, complete 
forthrightness and, on occasion, a reckless disregard 
for models. 

The religion teacher, in her turn, must develop an 
accurate theological concept of humility, the virtue 
most often aligned with truth. The habit, for instance, 
of making exaggerated derogatory remarks about one- 
self is related to undue flippancy and raillery—and 
these are common in the speech of adolescents and 
bad conversationalists. Such remarks often reflect in- 
sincerity and, possibly, a failure to recognize human 
dignity. We are to love in self, says Gillet, “all that 
which exalts . . . we are to love the man, and finally 

. . to love the Christian, rather than the man.”8 


Amateur Self-Analysis 


The “I-am-a-worm-and-no-man” feeling which occa- 
sionally overwhelms adolescents is, in most cases, the 
very antithesis of humility. It leads to morbid preoc- 
cupation, a nourishing of moods, and amateur self- 
analysis. Too many problem children have their own 
diagnosis ready before the counselor has had a chance. 
The latter would do well in these cases to stress the 
virtues of magnanimity, simplicity, and zeal. There are 
many causes other than that of the “vanquished soul” 
that need championing! 


How to Isolate Oneself from 
Students and Education 


In the classroom itself, a slower pace, a refreshing 
absence of breathlessness, an attitude that suggests 
more interest in person than performance will usually 
evoke more genuine interest—with emphasis on the 
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word “genuine.” The teacher, it should be added, must 
be seen as distinct from course material. To identify 
oneself so completely with the textbook that students 
rarely propose any other subject in their out-of-clas; 
contacts is to be isolated from both students and edu- 
cation. 

In social studies discussions, speech classes, group 
guidance periods, there should be constant check on 
pedantic showmanship, extreme statements, lazy ex. 
aggerations, and current slang, which often indicates 
group-imitativeness. 

Young people, finally, could use someone to shatter 
some of their mirages about themselves. They need 
not, however, dig for self-knowledge. That will be 
revealed to them soon enough. What they do need is 
the courage to face what is revealed to them, to admi 
it, to go on, to resist the tendency to deceit, which, a: 
Garrigou-Lagrange points out, stems from the desire 
to hide one’s interior disorder. Adolescents need the 
humility that allows the ego to stand exposed for : 
change. That manifestation, they should be told, is s¢ 
much more healing in its effects as it is unspectacular 
so much more impressive as it is candid and imper 
sonal. 

Neither the Church nor the world wants satellites ir 
place of stars; noise and flash and flame, without con 
stancy. To convince the young of that, to motivat 
them to the interior discipline that self-revelation call: 
for is a formidable task, indeed. 

The play can be rather stimulating, to be sure; anc 
the young perform with much enthusiasm; but wher 
the curtain is closed and the houselights go up, hov 
much easier it is to see! And how necessary. 





2Janet Erskine Stuart, The Education of Catholic Girl 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1922). 

® Martin S. Gillet, The Education of Character (London 
R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd., 1918). 
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By REV. JOHN J. SKELLY, O.S.A. 





Restoring True Education—A Christian Synthesis’ 


In Philosophy Confusion Reigns 


In the field of philosophy, confusion reigns supreme. 
Philosophers and their works are treated in an eclectic 
fashion. The professor may state his preference, but 
the students are free to pick and choose as they please. 
Little or no sound critical evaluation is demanded or 
received. 

Thus far we have been treating in an academic fash- 
ion the dissolution of the medieval synthesis and the 
disorder in our modern curriculum. If it were merely 
an academic question, it would not be so serious, but 
there are vitally important effects which spring from 
this disorder which are affecting souls. 

The graduates leaving the colleges and universities 
are in an unfortunate state of mind. Many of them are 
quite proud that they know a little more than the rest 
of men. Yet, what many of them have lost is too great 
a price for what knowledge they have gained. How 
many take time to plan their lives and include God in 
those plans? A few years ago, a Catholic graduate of 
a non-Catholic college stated quite clearly what her 
college education had given her. The results are worth 
quoting. She mentions: 

(1) a vague persistent feeling of superiority, 

(2) an intellectual curiosity run riot, 

(3) a militant immorality, 

(4) a set of wholly erroneous convictions, 

(5) no plans for the future, 

(6) a mind closed to the supernatural, 

(7) a profound ignorance of the purpose of life, the 
existence and nature of God, and all the rest of the 
really essential truth, and 

(8) a growing despair (unacknowledged ).'® 


How many graduates could claim such results from 
their education? There is a lacuna in their education, 
which only the supernatural can fill. It is an aching 
void, which they know and feel in their hearts. Their 
education has left them on a natural plane and their 
unrest and unhappiness spring from this. For, you see, 
there never was a natural man. There was a supernat- 
ural man. There was a fallen man, but a natural man? 
Never! 


Solution to Problem of Integration 


The solution to the problem of integration in the 
modern college and university has been hinted at sev- 
eral times in the course of this article. However, we 
must understand more clearly the precise nature of 


* Concluded from the March issue. 
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the problem with which we are dealing. It is not merely 
an academic problem; it is primarily theological. It 
springs from the dependence of man on God and the 
consequent recognition of this relationship of de- 
pendence. It is a problem which involves the natural 
and the supernatural, time and eternity. It is not purely 
speculative but practical, since any solution of this 
problem involves morality. It is a problem which en- 
tails not only the human intellect and its search for 
truth but also, in the final analysis, the operation of 
grace on the souls of men and their correspondence 
with this grace. “It is grace which turns knowledge into 
wisdom and moral effort into a virtue.”!® 

The word “integration” is becoming quite prominent 
in current educational literature. Yet there is consider- 
able confusion about just what this word implies. 
Educators have begun to realize that the educational 
structure which has come into being during the past 
few hundred years is not satisfactory. Something is 
lacking; nevertheless, in seeking out some factor which 
will bring unity to the curriculum, they are superficial. 
They spin theories about imposed inter-subject rela- 
tionshp or the relationship of student-body and admin- 
istration, but they are not going to the root of the 
problem. 


Embraces Very Concept of University 


The problem of integration is one which involves 
administration, faculty student-body and curriculum. 
It is a problem which embraces the very concept of a 
university and the notion of education. The modern 
university, like the ostrich, has buried its head and 
blinded itself to the reality of God and His Son Jesus 
Christ. 

Once Christ came into the world, things could never 
be the same as they were before His coming. He cast 
fire on the earth, and when He said He would draw all 
things to Himself, He was not using a mere figure of 


Father Skelly has been teaching for six years 
at Archbishop Carroll High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., his subjects religion and geog- 
raphy. In addition to teaching and serving 
as procurator for his religious community, he 
has served for several years as moderator 
and vice president for forensic activities in 
the Catholic high schools of Metropolitan 
Washington. Father is a graduate of Villa- 
nova University and Augustinian Theological 
Seminary;he received an M.A. from Catholic 
University of America, where he also pur- 
sued graduate studies in political science and 
archeology. 
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speech. The doctrine of Christ has a very intimate con- 
nection with the whole gamut of human experience. It 
is not merely a mode of living but primarily a mode of 
thinking. The moral disruption of the Renaissance, 
coupled with the doctrinal disruption of the Reforma- 
tion and the ensuing host of “isms,” has expelled 
Christ’s doctrine from the university. In many instances 
the university is not only un-Christian but pre-Chris- 
tian. There pervades a materialism reminiscent of De- 
mocritus. The disciples of Epicurus are legion. History 
ceased with the Fall of Rome and resumed with the 
rise of nationalism in the fifteenth century. Philosophy 
died with Marcus Aurelius and was reborn in Des- 
cartes. Such concepts are not only inaccurate but 
fallacious. In denying Christ, the university is robbed 
of an integral concept of human intellectual achieve- 
ment. All things, all knowledge must be referred to 
Christ. When the university rejects Christ it deprives 
itself of the vivifying principle of truth. God is Truth. 
Christ not only claimed that He is Truth; He also 
proved it. If the university is to reclaim its lost unity, 
the sciences must relinquish their anarchy and be 
subject to reason, and reason must be reclothed with 


the light which God has given it. 


Only the Second Element 


Some institutions, like the University of Chicago, 
have become interested in scholastic philosophy as a 
possible principle of unity. Certainly a sound philoso- 
phy is a step in the right direction. It is the second ele- 
ment of the synthesis, but of itself could never bring 
about a complete synthesis. Philosophical truth can 
never substitute for theological truth since philosophy 
itself must be guided by the supernatural science of 
theology. All the efforts of these institutions are in 
vain; they will not accept the conclusions of philoso- 
phy; hence they cannot press onward to theological 
truth. 

The only solution that can be given to correct the 
present intellectual chaos is a return to the synthesis 
which we described in the first part of this article. Cer- 
tainly we can not return to the synthesis as it existed 
in the thirteenth century. The corpus of intellectual 
achievement is organic and could not be compressed 
into such a mould. The empirical sciences have under- 
gone such rapid development that to adopt such a 
procedure would be ridiculous. The principles upon 
which this synthesis rests, however, are as valid today 
as they were then. The only answer is a return to real- 
ity. There must be a recognition of the reality of God 
and of man’s relation to Him. This recognition would 
be dynamic, since the conclusions of such concepts 
would immediately influence all man’s activity, intellec- 
tual and moral. This is the only way in which the vari- 
ous sciences can be integrated and posited in a logical 
synthesis. This return to reality is the only way in 
which the university curriculum could acquire the 
harmony and symmetry which have been lacking since 
the sixteenth century. 
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We do not postulate Catholic chemistry or Catholig 
mathematics. This would be analogous to a Catholig 
ski club seeking a Catholic mountain on which to ski 
But if a science is true, it is Catholic. And it is a true 
science if it is a body of organized knowledge based 
on reality. 






Sciences Would Not Lose Identity 


We need not fear that the sciences would lose their 
individuality or that they would suffer repression 
Quite the contrary; the sciences would be enhanced 
and take on new meaning. The particular roles of the 
various sciences could be seen as complementary te 
each other and ultimately linked to divine truth. Unde 
the direction of philosophy and theology, they wouk 
enjoy a new freedom and growth. The clouds of presen 
confusion would disappear as the student realized tha 
the particular field in which he is working has ; 
definite relationship to all knowledge and that his par 
ticular field is a manifestation of God Himself. Hi 
would come to realize that truth is something sacrec 
since it reflects God, a possession which, if properh 
used, can afford happiness in this life and is conduciv 
to eternal life. Truth would not merely be the object o 
the intellect but would be influential in the realm o 
action. 

The curriculum must be conceived as 


the whole aggregate of human life, physical, and 
spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, do- 
mestic and social, not with a view of reducing it 
in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and 
perfect it, in accordance with the example and 
teaching of Christ.'7 


It is because this ideal has been abandoned that ther 
exists the present intellectual and moral disorder. 


Educational Structures Erected in Dark 


The student must be conceived as 


a man whole and entire, soul united to body in 
unity of nature, with all his faculties, natural and 
supernatural, such as right reason and revelation 
show him to be; man, therefore, fallen from his 
original state, but redeemed by Christ and re- 


stored to the supernatural condition of adopted 
son of God. . . .® 


The world has rejected these propositions and, in | 
pride and blindness, has erected its educational stru 
ture in the dark. Two world wars, materialism, wid 
spread immorality, indifference to God and religion. 
growing unhappiness and despair, bear eloquent tes 
mony to the fact that men have abandoned reali 
What St. Augustine wrote some fifteen hundred ye: 
ago might well be applied to the men of our own ag 


Like listeners who retain nothing of a discourse but 
the harmony of its words, who take not thought of 
the ideas of which they are but the symbol, they 
turn their backs on Thee and shut themselves uf 
in darkness. The elements of happiness which the 
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still find in their works of the flesh they owe to 
the radiance of Thy light, but the darkness which 
they love weakens their eyes and renders them 
incapable of supporting Thy sight. The night of 
sin gradually enfolds their conscience. Though no 
longer regarding as an evil what flatters and en- 
chains them, they at last cease to be willing to 
recognize either the True or the Good.'® 


In discussing the nature of this problem, we men- 
tioned that it was a problem which involved the tem- 
poral and the eternal. In seeking unity, there is a 
danger of compromising eternal truths for the im- 
mediate effect of practical efficacy. There also exists 
the danger of clinging to fragments of the past which 
are embalmed in memory. The solution demands a 
mean between these two extremes. Maritain has styled 
the solution of this problem as a “mission” for Catho- 
lic thought: 


The Christian mind must face and conquer or as- 
similate philosophies, scientific or artistic re- 
searches, fashions of thought and culture of a rare 
technical nature and a precious human quality. 

. Catholic thought must be raised with Christ 
between Heaven and earth, and it is by living 
the painful paradox of an absolute fidelity to 
the eternal closely united to the most sedulous 


Heavens Knows, Mr. Collison 
(Continued from page 617) 


world, he has found it necessary and expedient to put 
up a front of arrogance, independence, and self- 
sufficiency, which he quickly abandons when he finds 
adults who are calmly sure of themselves and of what 
they expect of adolescents. I have observed teachers, 
lay and religious, who so calmly and matter-of-factly | 
assumed that students recognized the need for author- 
ity that it was accepted without question. Firm, gentle, 
courteous, but determined, as it is in the hands of a 
real teacher, authority need not be feared. Students 
will reverence it; they will even come to fear its ab- 
sence. 

The real failures in education are those who are in 
the position of guides, of leaders, of teachers, of admin- 
istrators, and have no real belief in the reason for 
the existence of Catholic schools; those who wish 
to measure its success by immediate mensurable re- 
turns; those whose energy is used up in seeking vari- 
ous scapegoats on whom to cast aspersions of blame. 
Honest assessment of weakness, followed by painful 
and patient application of remedial measures, a square 
inch at a time, is more practical as well as wiser. 


Only Heaven Knows the Full Answer 


Whether American education will profit more from 
the veteran teachers who make a life-work of teach- 
ing, for better or worse, secure in following age-old 
goals; or from the young teachers who give it a try as a 
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comprehension of time that it is invited to work 
for the reconciliation of the world and truth.?° 


In conclusion, the only way that the various dis- 
ciplines can regain their unity and symmetry is through 
the return to reality and the recognition of the primal 
relationships mentioned above. We who have the truth 
must dispense it freely. We must approach this prob- 
lem with the utmost confidence and with ardent char- 
ity. All human endeavor will be sterile unless accom- 
panied by prayer. We must ask God to send forth His 
Holy Spirit from above “so that the ways of them that 
are on earth may be corrected, and men may learn the 
things that please thee. For by wisdom they were 
healed, whosoever have pleased thee, O Lord, from the 
beginning.”2" 


= M. B. W., “Secular Education Some Years After,” Integrity 
I (June, 1947), p. 47. 

“Etienne Gilson, “Future of Augustinian Metaphysics,” A 
Monument to St. Augustine (London: Sheed and Ward, 1945), 
p. 308. 

" tee XI, Divini Illius Magistri, December 31st, 1929. 

* Thid. 

“St. Augustine, De Libero Arbitrio, translated by Robert P. 
Russell, O.S.A., Fathers of the Church Series, Vol. II, p. 43. 

” Jacques Maritain, “Religion and Culture,” Essays in Order, 
translated by J. F. Scanlon (New York: Macmillan Co., 1931), 

55. 


p. wae 
* Wisdom 9: 17-18. 


profession only to leave it in anger and discouragement 
over its difficulties, and then in their articulate frustra- 
tion write articles and books analyzing its weakness, 
thus arousing everyone to a need for a change—that is 
a question for which only Heaven knows the full an- 
swer. 


Chicago Host to the NCEA 


(Continued from page 610) 


Programs for Business and Industry,” Harry B. Kies, 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City. A number of resource 
persons will take part in each phase of the discussion. 
On Thursday afternoon at 2:00 o'clock sectional group 
meetings are scheduled, with reports from recorders, 
a summary of reports and discussions, and a business 
meeting. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, general 
chairman of the Chicago Convention Committee, and 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. G. Hochwalt, executive secretary 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, will 
make every effort to serve delegates during the days of 
the convention. They can be readily located at the 
convention headquarters in the International Amphi- 
theatre. New members of the NCEA are solicited; 
every member of the Association receives a copy of 
the August Proceedings containing all the edited . 
papers and discussions presented at the convention. 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


ASSUMPTION COLLEGE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Assumption College, a Catholic day and resident college for 
men in Worcester, Mass., was established by the Augustinians 
of the Assumption in 1904, first as a secondary school and in 
1917 as a formal college. In 1950 it was granted a University 
Charter by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to confer the 
Master’s degree and the Doctorate. The Evening College and 
the graduate school of French were instituted in 1951, the 
summer sessions in 1952, the Adult Education program in 
1955, programs of Foreign Affairs and Education in 1958. 


LOCATION 


From the time of its establishment until 1953, the College was 
located in the Greendale section of Worcester, the ae larg- 
est city in the state, with a population of over 200,000. On 
June 9, 1953, the original Assumption campus was almost 
totally destroyed by a tornado. What remained was rebuilt 
as Assumption Preparatory School and the college temporarily 
occupied a six-acred estate in the Main South section of the 
city. In 1956 the College moved to its present location on 
Salisbury Street in Worcester. Assumption College now oc- 
cupies an entirely new plant on a 96-acre tract of land, con- 
veniently located in the Westwood Hills section of the city, 
approximately three miles from City Hall. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Assumption College is affiliated with The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. It is incorporated under the 
laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and invested with 
the power to confer degrees. It is accredited by the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
State Department of Education of Massachusetts, and has been 
approved for the training of Veterans of both World War II 
and the Korean War. Credits earned at Assumption College 
are accepted for transfer by all the principal colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. The College holds membership 
in the National Catholic Educational Association, American 
Council on Education, Association of American Colleges, and 
National Commission on Accrediting. 
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COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 

The true spirit, aim, and design of Assumption College is 
embodied in its motto, Donec formetur Christus in vobis, “Un- 
til Christ be formed in you,” taken from St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galatians, 5, 19. The College recognizes and seeks to di 
charge completely its obligation to teach young men the true 
and profound meaning of Christian life. For Father d’Alzon 
founder of the Assumptionist Fathers, and for his disciples, the 
final end of education is to produce men who are essential 
Christian in spirit, ambition, and way of living. To achieve 
end is the most exalted aim conceivable and an aim which 
permits and encourages the pursuit of all worthwhile intelle 
tual endeavor. 


FACULTY 


The Augustinians of the Assumption (better known as the “As 
sumptionist Fathers”) and laymen. 


LIBRARY 


The library consists of 50,000 titles. It is planned to hold ; 
maximum of 100,000 volumes. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts degree in Business Administration, Educatio 
English, Foreign Affairs, French, History and Government 
Natural Sciences, and Philosophy; Master of Arts degree i 
French; Master of Arts in Teaching degree; Master of Educa 
tion degree. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


1. Division of Political and Juridical Sciences; Economic a 
Social Studies: Business, Economics, Education, Foreig 
Affairs, History, and Sociology. 

. Division of Languages and Literatures: English, Classicé 
Languages, and Modern Languages. 

. Division of Natural Sciences: Biology, Chemistry, Mathe 
matics, and Physics. 

; ee of Theology and Philosophy: Philosophy and The 
ology. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student personnel services: Freshman orientation, health se 
ices, physical educational program, housing and food se 
ices, guidance program, formal and informal social an 
cultural program, placement bureau, financial aid, religio 
activities program, personal and educational counseling, at 
nual retreat, veterans service, and civic activities of the are 
(music festival, concerts, art and natural history museum 
etc. ) 
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Societies and clubs: Student Government Association; Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine; St. Pius X Gregorian Chant 
Society; Delta Epsilon Sigma, The Crown and Shield (aca- 
demic honors); The Genesians (dramatics); St. Thomas 
Aquinas Academy; Glee Club; St. Francis de Sales French 
Society; St. John Guild (candidates for priesthood); History 
Club; International Relations Club; St. Augustine Debating 


Society. 

Athletics: The College offers basketball and baseball as major 
sports. There are also varsity teams in hockey, tennis, track, 
‘olf, and swimming. The intramural program includes basket- 
pall tennis, and volleyball. Physical education is compulsory 
for Freshmen and Sophomores, and ample opportunity to 
participate is ee for Juniors and Seniors. The College 
is a member of the New England Conference and of District 
1, National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics. 


‘Publications: Assumption (alumni quarterly); The Heights 


(senior yearbook); Phoenix (student literary magazine); 
SGA Newsletter (official organ of Student Government As- 
sociation published weekly ). 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


General Admission Requirements: The applicant must present 
a diploma and a transcript from an approved high school, show- 
ing satisfactory academic standing, and offering at least fifteen 
units of college preparatory studies distributed as follows: 
English 4, Mathematics 2, Modern Foreign Language or Latin 
2, History 1, and 6 additional elective units. The Scholastic 
Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board (or 
an equivalent ) is also required of all students. 
Junior Year Admission: A small number of exceptionally able 
students will be permitted to enter Assumption College without 
completing the normal four years of secondary school work. 
This type of admission is based on superior school records, a 
very high degree of innate ability, and exceptional maturity. 
Veterans: The general admission requirements are also ap- 
licable to Veterans; however, evidence of ability to do col- 
oa work in the form of USAFI courses or GED test results 
and/or College Entrance Examinations may permit the admis- 
sion of veterans to Assumption College. Applicants other than 
veterans may also apply for admission. 
Admission to Advanced Standing: A candidate may be ad- 
mitted if he has left the previous college in good standing. Such 
a candidate from a college with entrance requirements similar 
to those of Assumption may present credits earned at such col- 
leges for edwaaded: standing. Such credits will be accepted onl 
when mailed directly by the officials of the college from whic 
the student wishes to transfer. An evaluation of transferable 
credits is forwarded to the applicant prior to his admission. 
Transfer students must be in residence at least throughout 
the Senior year. 


EXPENSES 


Tuition ( i. semester ) 
Room and Board (per semester ) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Eight full or partial tuition endowed scholarships are available 
to suitable applicants who have heen accepted for regular ad- 
mission. In addition, the College offers the D’Alzon scholar- 
ships to students preparing to become Assumptionist Religious. 
The College also awards annually to incoming Freshmen a 
number of renewable scholarships ranging from $200 to $1,200. 
The continuation of all scholarships is contingent upon the 
maintenance of a satisfactory scholastic record. Students may 
also receive financial aid through an assistantship in one of 
the various departments or through a part-time job doing 
campus work. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite, top: Aerial view shortly after construction of first 
buildings, landscaping has since been completed; award be- 
ing made by Athletic Director Andy Laska at Annual Invita- 
tion Tourney for high school teams, Father Doyer, facul 
moderator readies next trophy; practice session of Glee Clu 
members. 


| Opposite, bottom: Leading players take curtain call after 


modern-dress “Much Ado About Nothing”; playing for (po- 
tato) chips in student rec hall; behind the eight ball. 

This page from top: Senator Kennedy unveils portrait of his 
brother, Lt. Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., which hangs in lobby of 
science building. Bishop John J. Wright officiated at the 
Kennedy Science Building dedication ceremonies, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy is at right; at the NAIA Holiday Tourney; student 
gives poser to the Registrar; summer student -practices her 
French in language lab; scene shows instructors position in 
lab, Rev. G. Antonio Laberge, A.A., associate professor of 
Latin and Greek, stands before monitor tape recorders; stu- 
dent at work in his room in Alumni Hall. 
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Let Dage answer your questions about educational closed- 
circuit television. You'll profit from experience in engineer- 
ing and equipping installations for every size of school. Dage 
specializes in closed-circuit television... you can depend 
upon getting exactly the system you need, dependable cameras 
and control equipment that insure professional results. 


DAGE 


ONE SOURCE FOR EVERYTHING IN EDUCATIONAL TV 





i 
5 





. ° MODEL EPS-21 
— MODEL ETS-1 — 


MOBILE CONTROL CONSOLE 


A A professional broadcast-quality system designed 
specifically for educational requirements A, Completely 
mobile; will pass through 30” doorway A Employs one 
to three Dage vidicon cameras A. Modular construc- 
tion; optional units can be selected for your need A 
Ease of operation and maintenance makes it ideal unit 
for school use A Plugs into any 30 ampere light socket. 


BROADCAST 
VIDICON CAMERA 


A All chassis fold down for main- 
tenance ease A Removable view 
finder permits interchange of 
camera and view finder units A 
700 line resolution for sharp pic- 
tures of all teaching situations. 





TRANSISTORIZED 
BROADCAST CAMERA 


A For “on location” work; weighs 
only 4Ibs. (lesslens) A Beautifully 
balanced for hand use A Com- 
pletely transistorized, Fully auto- 
matic, no camera control needed 
4 Built-in optical view finder and 
3 lens turret. 





NON-VIEW FINDER 
CAMERA FOR 
REMOTE OPERATION 


4 Completely self-contained A 
600 line resolution camera A 
Ideal for remote viewing in class- 
rooms for teacher observation. 





MODEL 70-8 
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STUDIO CONTROL CONSOLE 


A Studio control center for up to six Dage 320-B series 
cameras A Flexibility of system permits addition of 
camera chains with no complicated installation A 
Camera and console controls are in panel groupings 
easily mastered by student operators A Will handle 
all studio situations while providing standard broadcast 
quality signal. 








SINGLE PORTABLE 
CHAIN CONTROL 


A Often used by schools as a beginning 
unit A Allows remote operation of 
single Dage 320-B/V camera A You ma) 
add to this system without obsoleting 
original equipment. 


MODEL SPC-31 


TRANSISTORIZED “TWIN” 
SYNC GENERATOR 


A Fully transistorized A Two independ 
ent sync generators either manually 0 
remotely switched A Plug-in module 
4 No complex operating adjustments 


MODEL 431-A 


DAGE TELEVISION DIVISION AX 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. pA’ 


3004 W. 10th Street, Michigan City, Indiana 


Export Representative — Rocke International Corporation 
13 E. 40th St., New York 16, New York 
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MORTGAGED GRADES: 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


By Doris Doyle 


HAVE YOU EVER been involved in a 
discussion on conduct grades? 
Some teachers like to start every 
pupil out with an average grade 
and require each to work for the 
higher grades. Others start their 
pupils with the highest grades and 
motivate them to try to maintain 
the desirable standard of conduct. 


Call It a “"Mortgaged Plan" 


Starting a pupil with the highest 
grade does not mean that the 
teacher has “a give-away” program. 
It can be a “mortgaged plan.” We 
are living in an era of time-pay- 
ment plans, and we are in the habit 
of having necessities or receiving 
rewards before they are paid in 
full. Many adults respond to the 
pressure of working hard to keep 
something which is mortgaged, 
more often than they do to the 
incentive for saving and paying 
cash for things needed or desired. 
When the citizenship grade is 
started with the highest possible 
mark, it is not “deeded out” with a 
free and clear title. It is mortgaged. 
The pupil must make certain pay- 
ments in order to hang on to that 
precious grade by doing, or not do- 
ing certain things. 

This high grade may be the only 
high grade some pupils will ever 
receive, even though it may be a 
momentary status, and never ma- 


Mrs. Doyle teaches algebra and is ninth 
grade counselor at Kinlock Junior High 
School, Miami, Fla. She taught math and 
science in New Hampshire and Connecticut 
during World War II, moving to Miami in 
1947 to teach and continue guidance work in 
high school, first, and then junior high. ‘Jun- 
ior high is a greater challenge," she states. 
Mrs. Doyle graduated from American Inter- 
national College, Springfield, Mass. She 
earned an M.Ed degree at Barry College, 
Miami Shores, Fla. , 
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terialize into a recorded grade. 
Each pupil is given the same 
mortgage and payment plan. Each 

as to keep up his own payments. 
Each has only himself to blame if 
he allows his payments to lapse. 
No pupil can say that he never had 
a chance. 


GROWING UP TO 
BE THEMSELVES 


By Ann Kimmel 


MaTuRITY BEGINS with accepting 
yourself as you are, Brother Lau- 
rence, F.S.C., believes. And as guid- 
ance director of De La Salle High 
School in Minneapolis he is putting 
that idea into action. 

The idea is a controversial one 
among educators. At a University 
of Minnesota seminar this past sum- 
mer most members of the class dis- 
agreed with Brother Laurence. 
They said high school students are 
not ready to accept themselves; 
some people never are. They need 
illusions to stimulate their efforts. 

As a Christian Brother, working 
from the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
Brother Laurence intends to prove 
them wrong. This fall he introduced 
a detailed four-year, half-an-hour-a- 
day program. Its goal: to show each 
boy what he has to work with and 
the broad vocational opportunities 
that conform to his tastes and abil- 
ities. What the boy decides to do 
is completely up to him. The 
brothers’ role is simply to help him 
find bases for a decision. 


Individual Guidance 


Individual counseling has been 
an important part of De La Salle 
since Brother Laurence became 
guidance director two years ago. 
But 1200 boys are too many for 31 
Brothers to help extensively one at 
a time. 

Public schools have used group 








You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%3% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. EpwIN StoyeE, Dept. CE-4 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Name_ pce ‘i 
Age if under 21 | 
Address | 
Organization _ 
Phone___ | 
| 

J 


a 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L., N. Y. 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


(Continued from preceding page) 


guidance for years, but only rarely 
have they achieved the kind of suc- 
cess Brother Laurence hopes for. 
Their failure, he believes, is due to 
bringing in too many side-issues, 
such as etiquette and good groom- 
ing. Teachers have complained that 
orientation classes frequently de- 
generate into social free-for-alls, 
that students do not take guidance 
seriously. 

“Before your sua can reach ma- 


a major 


turity,” Brother Laurence told 
mothers of De La Salle boys at a 
lunch last spring, “he must realize 
the price he will have to pay—the 
renunciations he will have to make 
—and the general rules he will have 
to follow. Your son’s personality is 
too precious a thing to leave to the 
school of hard knocks. It is possible 
that most people never reach per- 
sonal maturity. We want to make 
sure that your son does.” 


Program Follows Four Stages 
Brother’s four-year program will 


BREAKTHROUGH... 


in teaching 
modern mathematics 





“HXPLORING 





THE ¥ 


Pythagorean 


THBOREM 


study. 








MATHEMATICS 
ON YOUR OWN” 


A new series of booklets to 
enrich or supplement your 
mathematics program 


Here is welcome material for any teacher who wishes 
to broaden the mathematical horizons of his students. 
These concepts, instructions, and exercises in modern 
mathematics are not obtainable in regular courses of 


EXPLORING MATHEMATICS ON YOUR OWN 
booklets may be used as part of the basic high school 
mathematics course under study or as enrichment ma- 
terial. Any average high school mathematics student 
will benefit from their use, and many booklets may be 
used by talented junior high school students. 

The text and the development of instruction is such 
that students can read the material on their own and 
extract the teaching, or the instructor can teach to the 
class from his booklet and have the students follow with 
their copies. 

Since many teachers will not find a need for every 
booklet in the series, and may need more of some than 


of others, EXPLORING MATHEMATICS ON YOUR 


All booklets qualify for 
purchase with National 
Defense Education Act 
funds. 


OWN booklets are available in single titles. All booklets 
are moderately priced and it is advisable for each stu- 
dent to have his own copy. 


Twelve Booklets in This Series 


Sets, Sentences, and Operations 
The Pythagorean Theorem 
Invitation to Mathematics 
Understanding Numeration Systems 
Fun with Mathematics 

Number Patterns 


Topology—the Rubber-Sheet Geometry 
The World of Statistics* 
Short Cuts in Computing* 
The World of Measurement® 
Adventures in Graphing* 
All About Computing Devices* 
*In preparation 


Write for detailed folder 


» 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1154 Reco Avenue 


St. Louis 26, Missouri 


SEE THE WEBSTER BOOTH, NO. A-9 AT THE NCEA CONVENTION 





follow four stages of adolescent de- 
velopment. The stages are marked 
by: 

1. Self-awareness. Freshmen 
will take IQ, aptitude, and interest 
tests. Their reading skills will be 
measured and when _ necessary 
remedied. The Brothers will try to 
correct both excess ambition and 
laziness, striving always to help the 
boys form their own concepts of 
themselves. 

2. Absorption in self. Nearly 
every 15-year-old is moody, intro- 
spective. “He wants to be success- 
ful in everything,” Brother Lau- 
rence told the mothers. “Failure in 
even the slightest endeavor thrusts 
him back into the dismal darkness 
of adolescent insecurity. His in- 
tense awareness of society and of 
his part in it leads to an explosive 
exploitation of all means of expres- 
sion that will help him to discover 
himself as completely as possible.” 

By this time the Brothers hope 
to have made boys realize that God 
never does anything without a rea- 
son. He created each person to be 
different from all others for a rea- 
son, and therefore it is everyone's 
job to develop his own special tal- 
ents. Guided by this viewpoint, a 
boy can make his desire to succeed 
an asset instead of a source of dis. 
tress. 

First-semester sophomore orien 
tation classes will be devoted to an 
intensive course in personality de- 
velopment; second-semester, to per- 
sonal interviews between teacher: 
and boys to plan their studies for 
the next two years. 

Each sophomore is encouragec 
to participate in school activities- 
sports, dramatics, chess, band—es 
pecially the ones he is apt to dc 
well in. 

3. Self-acceptance. This stag 
is the most crucial one, according tt 
Brother Laurence. “Either the lac 
accepts the evidence gathered fron 
objective measurement or he doe 
not. If he does not, he is on the roa 
to an artificial and frustrating life 
trying to be something that he i 
not created to be. If he does, con 
tentment, self-realization, and hap 
piness are not far behind.” 


Ann Kimmel studied at Marquette Unive 
sity for two years before transferring to th 
University of Minnesota from which she gra 
uated with major in English and journalisr 
She is employed as public relations assis 
ant for the Wool Growers Association. 
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Juniors will study various occu- 
pations for the first half of the year. 
Then those who plan to go to col- 
lege will get tips on how to choose 
a college and a major, how to read 
college bulletins, and so on. Those 
who do not will learn about oppor- 
tunities for further training in the 
armed forces, apprenticeships, and 
trade unions. 

Throughout junior and senior 
years the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body underlies _ self-acceptance. 
“Time is spent discussing the im- 
portance of every job to the suc- 
cess of the entire plan of creation— 
the importance of the feet and the 
hands to the head of the body.” 


Reminded of Responsibilities 


Seniors will be reminded of their 
responsibilities to God, their fam- 
ilies, their societies, and to them- 
selves. The place of one’s parish 
in his life will be discussed. And 
the Brothers will give a moral ori- 
entation to military training, tell- 
ing the boys what to look out for 
and how to adapt themselves to 
the rigors of military life. 

“It is often the case that during 
this third period of growth the boys 
leave us. We counsel them person- 
ally as often as possible during the 
senior year, but sometimes we do 
not arrive at that point where the 
boy accepts his role in creation. It 
is only later, after failing in col- 
lege or being relegated to a trade 
in the armed service that a boy is 
forced to accept his limitations, and 
then it is half-heartedly and bit- 
terly. 

“He ends up feeling that life has 
cheated him. And this attitude, 
feeding upon false pride, can lead 
to a sterile, morbid introversion 
characterized by the signs of ad- 
olescence. When a man refuses to 
accept himself for what he is, he 
becomes a fixated adolescent— 
moody, sensitive, preoccupied with 
the threat of failure. He constantly 
needs recognition and encourage- 
ment for the goals he keeps making 
himself try for in spite of lack of 
talent.” 


Humor Gives Perspective 


4. Self-realization. Honestly ac- 
cepting himself is not quite enough. 
The boy must do it willingly, with 
a sense of humor. By humor 
Brother Laurence means “the abil- 
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ity to laugh at the things we love 
—including ourselves—and still to 
love them.” By humor a boy gains 
perspective; he is no longer gloom- 
ily wrapped up in himself. By com- 
bining self-acceptance with humor 
he can emerge from adolescence, a 
mature adult. 

That is Brother Laurence’s pro- 
gram—a flexible one subject to 
change. But to know whether it is 

































a good one, he says, “We'll have to 
wait for the evidence.” 


TEACHING POETRY 


By Sister St. John McCrystal, C.S.J., 
M.A, 


WE HAVE JUST FINISHED a few weeks 
in Freshman English with poetry, 
and souls are saying “I like it.” 


May basket fun 


Here are simple, easy-to-follow 
diagrams and directions for mak- 
ing this May basket. With only 
construction paper, scissors, and 
glue, your children are sure to be 
enthralled with this little handi- 
craft project. It fits in as some- 
thing delightfully purposeful for 
seatwork for class as a whole or 
for part of the class while the rest 
of the room is reciting. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 

DIAGRAM 1—Cut construction paper 
5x9". Measure XA, CX 114" and xp, 
XE 23"; draw lines Da, CE; cut 
along lines. Now mark B 414” from 
‘either side; draw lines Ba, BC; fold 
along lines. Glue flaps. This is basket. 
See F: Cut paper 1 x 9” for handle. 

DIAGRAM 2 —Fold tip desired depth. 
D1aGRAM 3 —Open basket. Glue tip. 
Glue ends of handle to inside basket. 
NOTE: Use extra sturdy glue. 
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loose ends, see how the satisfying 
ail ~ chewing and delicious lively flavor of 

Wrigley’s Ezz Gum help you forget the day's 
worry and pressure. The natural chewing 


helps you relax (and, aids digestion). 








Teacher to Teacher—Iin Brief 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


Hence this article. I thought I'd 
talk about how we go about it, since 
some teachers fear and shy away 
from the teaching of poetry. 

Every teacher, we know, has her 
own method of teaching, and no 
two teachers, we also know, teach 
alike. But possibly these thoughts 
will help in some way. 

If our time is limited, we begin 
with rather simple poems. We talk 
little about form. We simply read 


New, Improved Handwriting Series! 






Sa N HANDWRITING 
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the poem through together, talk 
about the title, a little about the 
poet. Members of the class then 
contribute interpretations. At the 
end of class we summarize the gen- 
eral meaning of the poem, bearing 
in mind that we do not want to lose 
sight of the forest for the trees. For 
example, this poem of Emily 
Dickinson: 
I Never Saw A Moor 
I never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; 


Yet know I how the heather looks 
And what a wave must be. 


© Stan 
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By Frank N. Freeman, Ph. D. 


Now, after three and a half years of prep- 
aration, Zaner-Bloser proudly announces 
a new series of Recorders, GUIDING 
GROWTH IN HANDWRITING. Based 
on the concept of handwriting as a com- 
munication art, this new series incorpo- 
rates many outstanding features: 

e Coordination of writing technique, 
forms of written expression, and content 
areas. 

e Correlation of writing with language 
arts, social studies, health, science and 
other subjects, based on the study of cur- 
ricula from coast to coast. 

e Careful selection of vocabulary for each 
grade—words based on the Rinsland list 
e Starts with manuscript writing, and 
progresses naturally to cursive writing. 
@ Separate Recorders available for transi- 


tion from manuscript to cursive in either 
Grade Two or Grade Three. 

e Increased emphasis on helping left- 
handed pupils. 

e Each page includes content area, re- 
cording area, and development area with 
directions for treatment of the lesson, in- 
cluding the point of emphasis. 

e Two professional Reference Manuals 
included for the teacher, with helpful sug- 
gestions for teaching in each grade. 

e Separate pre-writing book for kinder- 
garten. 

Already thoroughly tested and proved 
in the classroom, GUIDING GROWTH 
IN HANDWRITING is truly a major 
advance in the teaching of better hand- 
writing. 


Please write for full details 
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I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 


Talk about Poetess 


We mention that Emily Dickin- 
son is America’s greatest poetess. 
We discuss some enigmatic aspects 
of Emily—that she was “the New 
England nun”; that her works with 
brief exception were published 
posthumously; that her own brother 
died without realizing the poetic 
stature of his sister; that there was 
a mysterious love in her life that is 
yet being probed intermittently and 
is generally believed to have been 
the Reverend Wadsworth, who was 
noble, married, and unaware of 
Emily's love and renunciation of 
him. 

With this accomplished, we pro- 
ceed to the title, and note that it 
is also the first line of the poem 
since Emily evidently did not ap- 
pend a title. 

We talk next about the “I” and 
restate that the “I” in a poem is not 
necessarily equated with the poet, 
who may assume an identity, any 
more than the “I” in a murder story 
written by a student affirms that 
she is a murderess. 


Start Interpretation 


With this clarified, we start inter- 
pretation of the first line, “I never 
saw a moor.” We define “moor’— 
with the class contributing the defi- 
nition and pooling their knowl 
edge. We think then, possibly, that 
the “I” might be Emily—since the 
moors, desolate, waste areas are in 
Scotland, a land never visited by 
Emily. The first line, we decide, is 
apparent. So also is the second. The 
“IT” seems Emily because although 
the sea was near her home in Am- 
herst, she was a recluse by nature, 
and for the last fifteen years of her 
life did not go abroad. We deter- 
mine next how line 3 relates to line 
1, and line 4 to line 2, and what the 
main thought and reasoning are in 
this quatrain. (We have identified 
a quatrain as a four-line stanza. ) 

Although Emily never saw the 
moors of Scotland, she knew how 
heather, the plant which grew or 
the moors looked. The question pu! 


Sister St. John is a member of the faculty o 
Marymount College, Salina, Kan. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AT BOOTHS 67-69 
; UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS—Gredes 1 and 2 


Msgr. E. J. Westenberger and Sister M. Angelica 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC—Grades 3 and 8 


McSwain-Ulrich-Cooke 


GATEWAYS TO READING TREASURES 


ARITHMETIC 


an 2 - 


Primer—Book 3—Shane and Hestor 
A new Series of Co-Basal Readers 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING SCIENCE SERIES 


Grades 1—8. 


With Health and Safety 


Msgr. E. J. Westenberger and Sister M. Aquinas 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL SPELLING SERIES—Grades 1-8 


Msgr. C. E. Elwell—Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D.—Sister Mary Josetta, C.S.J.—Sister Mary Mark, H.H.M. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL HISTORY SERIES 


Goebel—Quigley—O’ Loughlin 


Builders of Our Country, Grade 4—The Story of My America, Grade 5 
Our Old World Background, Grade 6—A History of the United States, Grades 7 and 8 


River Forest 


Summit 


Cs 
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Palo Alto, Dallas 
Atlanta 


records by MAIL 
SAVE 30% == 


Join the 173 Catholic Schools, Academies and Colleges who purchase their 


record requirements by mail from Chesterfield’s Educational Division. You 


gain all these advantages: 


SAVE! You get discounts of 30% and 
more. Chesterfield’s quantity buying 
puts a wider selection of records at your 
command at lowest prices anywhere! 


FREE! All postage paid by us. All pack- 
ing and handling defrayed by us. You 
receive complete LP catalogs and sale 
bulletins periodically advising you of 
countless records below our regular 
discount prices! 


SERVICE! GUARANTEED SATISFAC- 
TION! You get truly personal service. 
Our 15 years experience catering to 
the record needs of Catholic educators 
helps us to anticipate your wants. You 
are guaranteed split-second service 
and special attention to hard-to-fill 
orders. 


DOUBLE GUARANTEE! Every record 
you receive is factory fresh, brand new 
. .. doubly guaranteed by Chesterfield 
and the manufacturer. 


CHESTERFIELD MUSIC, INC. 12 Warren St., New York 7,N. Y. 
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Chesterfield Music, Inc. 
Educational Division 

12 Warren Street 

New York 7, New York 


Please send to me without obligation your 
latest LP record catalog, and place me on 
your mailing list. 


Name 
Address 
City Zone__ State. 


Our approx. yearly purchases of records total $___ 














Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from page 632) 


the class was “How did she know 
what the heather looked like if she 
never saw a moor?” And the answer 
reasonable: “She knew what the 
heather looked like through her 
reading and through her imagina- 
tion and by what others told her.” 
It was decided too that the vivid- 
ness of her poetic imagination made 
her believe that she “knew” heather 
well. We moved then to line 4 and 
determined that Emily was saying 


the same thing of the wave that she 
had said of the heather. She was 
simply reinforcing, repeating, con- 
firming her thought. Nor had she 
seen the sea, but she knew what a 
wave, constituent of the sea, looked 
like. The class again contributed 
“through her reading, through her 
imagination, by what others told 
her.” 

We determined that the first 
quatrain then was an example of 
natural faith, We need not see 
everything we believe. We can take 
the word of others, authorities, for 





Now 
Ready 


A Preparatory 





Geography Program 


OUR HOME THE EARTH, Grade 3: Sister Mary Celeste, O.P. 


THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE, Grade 4: 


Sister Mary ° 


Fidelis, O.S.F., and Research Assistant, Sister Mary 
Beatrice, $.S.N.D., with Teachers’ Manuals, and a Work- 


book for Grade 4 


PROVIDES for the development of concepts leading to a regional 
study of the earth and an understanding of the condi- 
tions of man’s life on the earth. 


DEVELOPS a growing appreciation of mankind as a community and 
a sense of human stewardship over the gifts of nature. 


PRESENTS a new and ——- map program, expertl 
prepared specifically an 


with the texts, an 
for this Program. 


integrated 
exclusively 


LANDS OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE (Grade 5) by 
Sister M. Veronica, O.S.F., and Grade 6 by Sister M. 
Xaveria, I.H.M., of the CTD Geography Program are now 
in preparation and will be completed by July 1960— 
Grades 7 and 8 will be completed by June 1961. 


N.C.E.A. Exhibit Booths Nos. E33-35 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Catholic Textbook Division, New York 22, N. Y. 


it. This led to a brief discussion of 
natural faith. I asked, “How do you 
know the prescription sent you from 
the drugstore is not poison?” The 
answer: “I trust the efficiency of the 
pharmacist.” “How do you know 
your name is Mary?” “I believe what 
my mother told me.” The point is 
established quickly that we live in 
a world of natural faith. 


The Second Quatrain 


We embark next on quatrain two. 
“I never spoke with God.” “Spoke” 
causes some discussion. Had the 
poet spoken with God? It de- 
pended, we determined, on the 
connotation of “spoke.” When we 
pray we “speak” with God, and 
Emily prayed. She had not, how- 
ever, spoken with God face to face 
—for the Bible tells us, “No man has 
seen God and lived.” We talk next 
of line 6. Nor had Emily “visited 
. . . heaven” bodily; we smile a 
little at the suggestion of it. We 
point out the relation then of the 
first two lines of the second quat- 
rain to the first two lines of the 
first quatrain. She had never seen 
a moor, the sea, spoken with God, 
nor visited bodily in heaven. We 
move finally to the last two lines. 
Although the poet had never seen 
God face to face, nor been in 
heaven bodily, she was as definitely 
certain of the existence of God and 
the actuality of heaven as though 
“a chart” or map pointing out the 
“spot” or location of heaven were 
given. We talk then of the building 
in this minute poem from the nat- 
ural to the supernatural. In the 
first quatrain there was expression 
of natural faith. In the second, su- 
pernatural. We talk then of the 
folly sometimes met in life: people 
are usually willing to believe the 
word of another human being, that 
is, they have natural faith, but illog- 
ically and inconsistently reject the 
word of God; that is, they lack su- 
pernatural faith. 


The General Meaning 


The general meaning of the poem 
is that as we know naturally 
(heather, a wave) through reading, 
imagination, knowledge, so too do 
we know supernaturally (the exist- 
ence of God, the reality of heaven) 
through reading, imagination, 
knowledge, acceptance of the word 
of God. 
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PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE 


A Liberal Arts College For Men 


conducted by 
The Dominican Fathers 


Resident and Day Students 


CURRICULAR CONCENTRATIONS 


ARTS—Biology, Classics, Economics, Education, His- 
tory, Languages, Letters, Pre-Dental, Pre-Legal, 
Pre-Medical, Philosophy, Sociology. 


SCIENCES—Chemistry, Physics, Business Administra- 
tion—Accounting and Management. 


R.O.T.C. 


For Information Write: 
Registrar 
PROVIDENCE COLLEGE 
Providence 8, R. I. 
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LETTERING & 
PROBLEMS ee 


SOLVE THEM EASILY with .. . 


WRICO SIGNMAKER 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS and CHURCHES 


WRICO SIGNMAKER GUIDES cover a wide 
range in size and style . . . suitable for every 
purpose! and... 
WRICO INKS DRY 
INSTANTLY! 








See a demonstration at the 
Chicago N.C.E.A. Convention 
April 19-22, Booth H-16 


April 1960 


GINN TEXTS FOR 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Faith and Freedom 


The Catholic University of America 
complete basal reading series for 
grades 1-8. Teaches children prac- 
tice of Christian social living while 
developing the basic reading skills. 
Offers definite training in use of 
word-recognition skills of many types; 
vocabulary control through the mid- 
dle grades; many illustrations in. full 
color. 


Finding Truth in 
Arithmetic 


Anew program of lively and engaging 
experiences in arithmetic for grades 1 
and 2. Carefully organized for real 
learning and to emphasize Christian 
social living. Illustrated in full color. 
Work-texts and detailed manuals. 


We Sing and 
Praise 


A new series of sacred and secular 
music for grades 1-8. Books em- 
phasize the Catholic tradition. Ma- 
terial is arranged to fit the liturgical 
year. Special attention is given to 
the Gregorian Chant throughout the 
series. Albums. 


Write for descriptive information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Palo Alto Toronto 16 











Buy From 
WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 

NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Schools in this 
country. Substantial SAVINGS are offered 
on your text, reference and supplementary 
book needs throughout the year. ASK FOR 
OUR T-60 CATALOG. 


Fast, efficient SERVICE is assured on every 
order placed with Wilcox & Follett. In- 
dividual orders are processed by experi- 
enced personnel in accordance with customer 
specifications. 






SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
requirements. By Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involves NO OBLIGA- 
TION. 


return mail 
















YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer 
being used in your schools. Send your list 
for prices or write for our special quota- 


tion form for listing. 


Visit Our Booth at N.C.E.A. Convention C 17-C 19 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 







































. @ significant and lasting contribution to the 
teaching of Christian Doctrine has recently been 
completed . . . 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


By Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. 
and Rev. Thomas Barrosse, C.S.C. 


The high school religion series that 
answers a need long voiced by 
educators for a presentation of 
Christian Doctrine which would 
disclose the intimate relationship 
that exists between religion and life. 


‘ 


‘. .. a milestone in the American 
cathechetical apostolate . . .”’ 


FIDES 
PUBLISHERS | “. . . the books are bringing forth 


intelligent articulate catholics...” 


See the complete series at the N.C.E.A. Convention, 
Booth C-32, or write for further information to: 


TEXTBOOK DIRECTOR, FIDES PUBLISHERS 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 








LEFTY SCISSORS 


A wonderful way to build confidence in the 
left-handed child—supply him with scissors 
"he can use easily and accurately in 
classroom work. JA-SON LEFTY 
scissors, blunt or pointed, are designed just for 
this purpose. There is a direct, unobstructed 
view of the cutting surface ...no blade 
separation when the young left-hander cuts. 
in addition, top-quality JA-SON LEFTIES 
provide finger comfort in the bright-colored 
“Cushion-Grip” handles of soft vinyl foam. 
For full information on LEFTY 
scissors, 4” blunt and 5” point, and 
the 7%" forged steel LEFTY 
teacher shears, write today for 
the free JA-SON booklet. 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 
(Continued from page 634) 


On that note with the teacher for 
the most part only asking questions 
about the poem, the answers being 
contributed largely by the class, we 
adjourn with one student comment- 
ing, “I had no idea there was so 
much in poetry.” 


CONTINUITY OF 

LEARNING 

Individualized Instruction 
in the Grades 


By Sister Mary Clementia O.P., M.A. 


Continuity—that in which adja- 

cent parts have their limits in com- 
mon (Aristotle). 
SCHOOL executives, administrators, 
and classroom teachers are con- 
stantly admonished to individualize 
the materials of teaching in terms of 
the learner. They are not permitted 
to excuse themselves because of 
large enrollment, crowded curricu- 
lum, and countless other school re- 
sponsibilities. Perhaps continuity of 
learning is the strand which weaves 
itself relentlessly and_ insistently 
into the patterns of teaching and 
learning, no matter how we ap- 
proach the problem of individuali- 
zation. 


Relationships 


There are certain qualities or 
marks which characterize this co- 
hesion of knowledge; specific attri- 
butes running through a series of 
changes which must guide those 
who would achieve success in meet- 
ing each learner’s problems in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Number- 
less concepts from simple to com- 
plex, sequential order from known 
to unknown, scope of subject mat- 
ter areas at specific levels of learn- 


Sister Mary Clementia teaches in St. Joseph 
Elementary School, Baraboo, Wis. “Fre- 
quently," she states, “retarded readers in the 
middle and upper grades manifest lapses in 
continuity. This led me to write this article." 
Sister has been a teacher of the first grade 
for many years. She has also worked with re- 
tarded readers. She taught summer courses 
at Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, 
Madison, Wis., in teaching of reading and 
the language arts. Sister is a graduate of 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., and she 
has an M.A. from Wyoming University, hav- 
ing specialized in the teaching of reading. 


April 1960 






ing, all these are guideposts to an 
unbroken thread of knowledge and 
understanding in the elementary 
school program. But possibly the 
most important quality that ought 
to dominate accumulated guide- 
posts is that of relationships. To 
list only a few: relationship of one 
subject matter area to another, re- 
lationship of one level of learning 
to another, one group to another, 
teacher-learner relationships and 
both of these to the curriculum. 
These are only a beginning, but if 
there is to be a fusion of learning 


and prevention of fragmentation of 
teaching as well as learning, then 
relationships cannot be stressed too 
much. 


Continuity a Teacher's 
Responsibility 


All these components of con- 
tinuity have to do with subject mat- 
ter in a general sense. Lacking the 
human element, intellectual nour- 
ishment remains stored between 
covers, in files, on shelves, and simi- 
lar places. So it becomes the prob- 








suggestions. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


They’re READY — Come see 


The literary anthologies for the upper grades in the new 


Cathedral Literature Program 


WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Grade 7 


ALL AROUND AMERICA 


Grade 8 


VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN B. McDOWELL 
ROBERT POOLEY 

ALFRED GROMMON 

EDYTHE DANIEL 

EUGENE WILLGING—Director of 


Libraries, Catholic University of America— 
Extension-Reading Advisor 


designed to lead boys and girls to appreciate and seek the best in literature. 
“‘Reader’s Craft’’ sections encourage pupils to look into literary techniques; 
“Know Your Words” exercises help build vocabularies. 
ground notes from authors and illustrators and a host of outside-reading 


There are back- 


See the books at the N.C.E.A. Convention—Booths D-57-—59 


The Catholic Schools Department Zs Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 


PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N. J. - 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


lem of the teacher and learner to 
absorb, unfold, and apply this in- 
tellectual wealth in proper order 
and with proper understanding 
from the insignificant to that which 
is most important. Therefore, con- 
tinuity ultimately is a teacher re- 
sponsibility in the elementary 
school; in the secondary and higher 
schools the student must accept 
some of this responsibility himself 


















For interest- | 
sustaining 
content 
plus a strong . 
grammar 

t 


program, See... 


By 
Dawson, 
Zollinger, 
Miller, 
Foley, 

and Connell 


Four points worth noting: 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


World Book Company 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 


Pupils acquire facts and originate ideas that 
lead to enriched and effective expression. 


Skills of speaking, writing, reading, and listen- 
ing are thoroughly developed in lively group 
situations and in systematic, individual practice. 


A strong program in grammar and usage is 
built on a sure foundation of readiness. 


Teacher’s Edition provides unexcelled guidance 
for meeting each day’s objectives. 


because it is assumed that the ele- 
mentary school has prepared him at 
least partially to do so. It follows 
then that educators are deeply con- 
cerned with the methods of indi- 
vidualizing instruction used by the 
elementary classroom teacher at all 
levels. That very important person 
must know the ramifications of the 
curriculum, its common purposes 
and common learnings that involve 
content, skills, concepts, values, 


methods, standards, etc. She must 
be aware of each learner’s capacity 


for growth. She must recognize and 
judge the worth of each child’s re- 
sponse to motivation. She must try 
to understand the challenging 
facets of behavior. She must know 
when to assume the role of observer 
or player. “All things to all chil- 
dren” must be a portion of her en.- 
deavor. 


Learner Must Make 
Application to His Life 


So we come to consider the 
learner in this business of blending 
curriculum, course of study, text. 
book, and teaching power out ol 
which the continuity of learning 
must grow. Somehow the learner 
must weave together religious, so- 
cial, mathematical, scientific, and 
creative subject matter with numer. 
ous skills of communication and 
make an application of this mass o! 
knowledge to his spiritual, mental 
and physical life. To this the learner 
brings greater or lesser ability anc 
a varied and wide range of menta 
and physical growth. He also bring: 
his “forgetting curve” which fluctu 
ates according to interest, attention 
understanding. So the teacher face: 
a two-fold frame of reference whet 
she attempts to evaluate objectives 
namely, subject matter and indi 
vidual growth and development. 

For those of us who have in minc 
the whole child in its true sense 
there is a main point of referenc 
which is “Christ-like living in a1 
American democratic society.” Tha 
point implies that God’s will b 
done in each individual and so em 
phasizes the obligation of th 
teacher to sustain every child’s ef 
fort to attain these objectives. 


Vertical Appraisal Necessary 


How then can teachers becom 
more adept at conquering this prob 
lem of individualization? It woulk 
seem that a general knowledge o 
the continuity of the entire curricu 
lum of the elementary school pro 
gram and a very thorough knowl 
edge of the specific level that is th 
teacher’s responsibility are essen 
tial. Perhaps looking at the curricu 
lum vertically would help to clea 
the picture. Then a summary suc! 
as we find in Guiding Growth I 
Christian Social Living: would tak 
on more depth and meaning in re 
lation to the child. Consulting con 
cept charts issued by textbook pub 
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lishers for the various areas of sub- 
ject matter would aid in knowing 
what has gone before and what will 
come after that horizontal frame- 
work which concerns the teacher at 
a particular level. Vertical appraisal 
is necessary so that the teacher may 
spot a lapse in continuity which the 
child may have sustained because 
of poor memory, irregular attend- 
ance, transfers, double grade prob- 
lems in the same classroom, or, let 
us admit it, occasional poor teach- 
ing. Charts and summaries of this 
kind placed on bulletin boards of 
faculty rooms or in individual teach- 
ers rooms (possibly a small board 
for teacher only) would serve as re- 
minders that lapses in continuity 
may be the cause of some children’s 
failure to grasp concepts and mean- 
ings in this or that area. 


Only One Facet 


Attention to continuity of learn- 
ing is of course, only one facet of 
individualized instruction. Most 
certainly, however, careful atten- 
tion to techniques which consider 
scope, sequence, and relationships 
would aid in the solution of “adja- 
cent” problems of child growth. 
The elementary classroom teacher 
must strive to assist each child in 
his struggle to make use of strong 
points and overcome his weak ones. 
Could it be that a positive and gen- 
eral understanding of objectives 
and concepts in the elementary 
grades as they are categorized verti- 
cally, at least partially provides the 
answer to this challenge of indi- 
vidualizing instruction? 


*Sister Mary Joan and Sister Mary 
Nona, Guiding Growth In Christian Social 
Living (Catholic University Press, 1944) 
I, pp. 102-105. 


FOUR MAGIC KEYS 
TO TEACHING 


By Sister M. Sarah, O.S.F. 


It’s a fact! Over the years, American 
schools have bought and used more 
KLEENCUT and Eversharp scissors 
than all others combined. This over- 
whelming preference is due to out- 
standing product quality and depend- 
ability. 

To you it-means that you can be sure 
of getting full value whenever you 
buy scissors. It means, too, that you 
can get all.the sizes and styles you 
want — at the right prices! 


Sold only by the leading school supply 
distributors throughout the country. 
Order KLEENCUT & EVER- 
SHARP SCISSORS and SHEARS 
through your authorized distributor ; 
he is set up to give you the merchan- 
dise and service you need all year 
‘round! * Every pair tested & in- 
spected * All merchandise uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed: 





Succest. Encourage. Praise. In- 
spire. These are four magic keys of 
successful teaching. 

The most permanent type of 
teaching, the kind that remains 
longest with the student, is not the 
newest audio-visual aid, not the 
brilliant lectures nor the animated 
discussions. It is the indirect teach- 
ing by suggestion. 

Indirect teaching is usually the 











THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SCISSORS AND SHEARS 
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JR. HIGH SCIENCE 


This Easy Way 


* 


153 experiments in 11 fields — 


Each on a 4” x 6° filing card 





BAKER 
SCIENCE PACKETS 


This is the packet that makes princi- 
ples and practical application of 
science easy for your beginning stu- 
dents to grasp — and easy for you to 
teach. Only the simplest apparatus 
and common materials are required. 
Distribute cards to groups or indi- 
viduals so your students learn by 
doing, or use cards for your demon- 
strations. An authoritative, compre- 
hensive teaching aid, developed by 
a professor of Science Education. 
Thousands now in use in schools 


throughout U.S. 
§ 4" 


___BAKER SCIENCE 


Available thru 
NDEA 


PRICE COMPLETE, ONLY 


BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS, 
650 Concord Drive, Holland, Mich. 


Please send me_ 
PACKETS at $4.00 ea. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS___ 
city, 
STATE 





Check 


Money Order____»_ 
enclosed, or we will bill you. 








Teacher to Teacher—Iin Brief 
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best type because the individual 
being taught feels that he has made 
his own discovery. But vigilance 
must be exercised in its use, since 
thoughts may be lodged in the mind 
by suggestion which would rarely 
be accepted if taught directly. And 
an unsound suggestion may cause a 
student to accept just the very 
things or course of action that we 
want him to reject. 


Suggestions Are Powerful 


Suggestions are so powerful that 
they can change the world; cer- 
tainly they can change the commu- 
nity, the school, the classroom. It 
is the wise teacher who is able to 
permeate his teaching with this sub- 
tle force and power for good. Un- 
fortunately, poor suggestions are 
just as influential as good ones. 
Teachers often find students in their 
classrooms who follow wrong sug- 
gestions or who have been encour- 
aged to retain their bad habits 
either at home or elsewhere. Take 
for example the unsound sugges- 
tions that has caused uncounted 
numbers of students to flounder or 
to fail. A parent will say to his son 


| or daughter, “Well, I was never 


good in math, or English, so you 
come by it honestly.” The student 
immediately sets up a mental block, 
an insidious obstacle, which he will 
have to overcome: before he is free 
to take the course in his stride. 
Often boys and even girls be- 
come delinquent because they are 
continually suspected of wrong do- 
ing. The suggestion has been made 
or implied that they will not fol- 
low an accepted course of action, 
and in defiance, or in order to ful- 
fill that expectation, the child will 


| stray outside the law. On the other 
| hand, the child who has a goal set 
before him, a suggested course of ' 


Sister M. Sarah, now professor of secretarial 
science and business education at Rosary 
Hill College, Buffalo, N. Y., has had teach- 
ing experience in elementary school (6 
years), in high school (11 years), and on 
the college level for four years. She is chair- 
man of Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion in the Buffalo area, and holds member- 
ships also in United Business Ed. Associa- 
tion and New York Business Ed. Association. 
She is a graduate of Nazareth College, 
Rochester, N. Y., with an M.A. degree from 
Catholic University of America with major 
in business education. 




































Challenging 
and Sé fi Z 


THE CATHOLIC 
DIMENSION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


by Justus George Lawler 





After surveying the work of 
the past two decades, the author 
discusses such religious roots of 
our educational situation as mon- 
istic spirituality, pious pragma- 
tism, the abuse of obedience, 
etc. Succeeding chapters are 
devoted to: the role of the 
layman, not vis-a-vis the religi- 
ous, but in the light of his own 
intellectual mission; a personal- 
istic educational method; a de- 
fense of the Catholic college or 
university as a unique and, there- 
fore, necessary agency in Ameri- 
can society. $3.95 


THE COLLEGE READING 
SERIES 


Expertly organized volumes of 
supplementary and 
readings in the various branches 
of the social sciences and philoso- 
phy, presenting the conclusions of 
competent scholars on subjects 
of critical importance to Catholic 


illustrative 


students. 


Readings in the History of Western Civiliza- 
tion edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. 2 
volumes $2.25 


Readings in the Philosophy of Nature edited 
by Henry J. Koren, C.S.S.Sp. $2.25 


Readings in Sociology edited by Gordan C. 
Zahn, Ph.D. $2.25 


Readings in Economies edited by Richard E. 
Mulcahy, S.J. $2.25 


Readings in the History of Ancient and 
Medieval Philosophy edited by James 
Collins, Ph.D. soon $2.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN Press 


Westminster, Maryland 
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ALLYN AND BACON 


CATHOLIC cATHOUC DIVISION 


Presents these outstanding texts 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
THE HOLY GHOST FRENCH SERIES 
by Mother Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E. 


This series prompts 
the development of 
a truly French at- 
mosphere right in 
the school. It 
also provides an op- 
portunity to prove 
what a wise thing it 
is to teach foreign 
languages to chil- 
dren while they are 
still young. 











« 
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This elementary series of four books incorporates 
the aural-oral approach to language teaching 
with subject content related to the everyday ex- 
periences of the young child. The only coor- 
dinated elementary French series on the market, 
these beautifully illustrated books introduce 
children to the language first through conversa- 
tion, later by simple reading material. 


BIOLOGY For Catholic High Schools 


by Mother Mary Celeste, O.P. 


Here is a basic biology 
text, soundly and lucidly 
written, that gives stu- 
dents excellent preparation 
for college entrance ex- 
aminations. The ten units 
have been arranged in log- 
ical sequence for a com- 
prehensive view of the re- 
lationship of plants, ani- 
mals, and man. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


BOSTON ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO — 
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action to follow will, more often 
than not, achieve notable success in 
his undertakings. 


A Master of the Art 


St. Francis of Assisi was a master 
in the art of teaching by suggestion. 
The story is told of how one day, 
he and Brother Leo set out for the 
city to preach to the people. They 
walked through the streets of the 
city for several hours. Brother Leo 
noted that St. Francis had not once 
lifted his eyes to look about him. 
Finally, as they started for home, 
Brother Leo blurted out, “But 
Brother Francis, I thought we were 
going to preach.” 

“We have been preaching,” re- 
plied Francis. “We have preached 
by our example. While we were be- 
ing observed by men, we were sug- 
gesting that they live a life centered 
in Christ.” 

It has often been said that les- 
sons are taught; ideas or sugges- 
tions are caught! This can be true 
of the typewriting teacher, for ex- 


ample, who suggests the correct po- 
sition at the machine. The student 
may have been taught how to sit; 
how to hold his hands, but if, 
through suggestion, the teacher can 
bring concrete evidence accruing 
from it such as speed, accuracy, and 
a lessening of fatigue, the student 
has “caught” the idea to his advan- 
tage. 

A good suggestion from the 
teacher can act as a bombshell in 
the midst of the class, arousing the 
dormant interest of the students and 
providing them with the motivation 
necessary to pursue the lesson at 
hand. It can have a chain reaction, 
too, whereby the student is encour- 
aged to continue his studies in 
higher research. 


Toss Out a Basic Idea 


A common use of _ teaching 
through suggestion, though still 
studded with many pitfalls, is to 
toss out a basic idea to the class. 
Once the class has assimilated it, 
several suggestions may and should 
be given as to how to proceed. 
These suggestions will act as stim- 
ulants to the students. They will be 






able, through the association of 
ideas, to see different aspects of the 
same problem. Through a discus- 
sion of this sort—a type of group 
reasoning—they are unmindful that 
they are molding their own per- 
sonalities; they are learning to think 
logically and with common sense. 
They are acquiring respect for 
other people’s opinions. This is in 
itself a basic requirement for good 
public relations so necessary in our 
present economy. 

Using typewriting again as » 
sounding board, the student can / 
helped to believe in himself, to have 
confidence that he can do as well 
as, if not better, than his class- 
mates. Encouragement along with 
wise suggestions builds up self-es- 
teem and assures success as 1 
other method or combination ,, 
techniques can achieve. Often it 1: 
just such a boost that turns a me- 
diocre student into a dynamo of di- 
rected energy. 







Encouragement Powerful 
Instrument 


Encouragement can be use 
the teacher as a powerful in: 





New For 1960... 





* Science Testbooks, grades 4-8, Ready now. 


For use with the elementary science series, God's World 


* Civics testbook, grade 7 and/or 8, Ready spring. 
For use with The Christian Citizen, by Quigley and Donovan 


* Religion Testbooks, grades 9-12, Ready now. 
For use with Our Quest For Happiness, by Elwell et al. 


* The Christian Citizen, Upper-grade Civics. 


* General Science For High School, grade 9. 





Check These National Leaders ... a complete service with each title... 


* God’s World, Catholic textbooks in science, grades 1-8. 


* Our Quest For Happiness, High School Religion, 4 vols. (revised). 


* Problems and Opportunities in a Democracy, Senior year Social Studies. 


Complete service includes textbook, teachers manual, testbook and/or 
combination testbook-study guide, and answer key. 


Mentzer Bush and Company, 330 East Cermak Road, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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ment or key to procure status for 
his pupils. There are students who 
never seem to shine in the limelight; 
they never seem to get the adulation 
and attention of the class. They can, 
through judicial encouragement, at- 
tain a high status not only with their 
own peer group, but in school and 
in the community as well. They 
have the ability, but it is the dis- 
cerning teacher who knows how to 
apply just the right amount of en- 
couragement to remove the dross of 
shyness, of self-consciousness, or of 
he sheer lack of faith in one’s own 
wilities. 

When the student has attained a 
certain status in his class, he is well 
on his way if not to absolute leader- 
ship, at least to being a powerful 
self-possessed close follower. He in 

umm knows how to encourage and 
. praise the efforts of his fellow 
classmates and those with whom he 
works. 


* ony Are "Praise Hungry" 


Many of our students today are 
vise hungry.” In families where 
1 parents must work, John or 

_, comes home with a glowing ac- 

unt of some accomplishment only 
to find either no one to listen to him 
or else a parent so preoccupied 
with other matters that the child’s 
enthusiasm is soon smothered. His 
frustration often causes him to pro- 
duce indifferent work because “no- 
body cares.” Teach «ise is 
the panacea for these . udents’ 
thwarted ambitions. It makes them 
believe in themselves and in their 
abilities. It helps them toward self- 
direction for their adult life. 

Everyone appreciates praise. 
Even though a man may modestly 
shrug it off, praise leaves him with 
a rosy glow of accomplishment. It 
makes him want to go out and do 
bigger and better things. The stu- 
dent who is praised for an outstand- 
ing feat, the type he is accustomed 
to performing, expects praise. But 
the poorer student, the one who 
must struggle at each step he takes, 
is accelerated up the ladder when 
he is praised even if it is just for the 
effort he makes in his studies. 

The last key to use—and one of 
the very best—is to inspire. 


Inspiration Comes from Within 


Inspiration must come from 
within. Unless the teacher has his 
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own interior life in perfect order, 
he will find it difficult or impossible 
to inspire his students to a higher 
life. True, he can, for instance, mo- 
tivate the students to a higher scho- 
lastic standing, or to attain some 


encouragement, praise, and finally, 
through inspiring one’s students to 
lead the devout life in any vocation, 
is truly to have mastered the art of 
using four of the magic keys of edu- 
cation. 


prize, but these motives are only 
temporal. They are not of true 
teaching. 

That teacher who can radiate 
Christ and the Gospels in practice 
is using the best and most effica- 
cious method of teaching. 

To teach through suggestions, 


A Band for Your 
Elementary School 


Four simple steps to follow ate given by 
the director of music education and staff 
member of the Chicago archdiocesan school 
board, in the May issue. 










TECTION 
E MOST CONVENIENCE 


PLASTI-THENE™ e TITLE-VIEW™ 
TEXT BOOK COVERS 


Title-View Textbook Covers with ex- 
clusive transparent spine provide quick 
- . + easy title identification. Durable 
Plasti-Thene Coating gives moisture- 
resistant, wear-absorbing protection . . . 
never cracks—peels—discolors. 


The finest artwork and printing present 
an attractive ‘quality’ look that increases 
school spirit and pride. Your school name 
and emblem are accurately reproduced 
in school colors. 


Also available in REGULAR Type (with- 
out transparent spine) and Title-View 
Pennant—a standard pattern of color- 
ful college pennants with no custom 
printing. 


REGULAR 


PENNANT. 


NEW... SAFETY-SHEAR™ PAPER CUTTER 
Safe ...even for kindergarten children 


Eliminate the danger of arm-type cutters. 
The SAFETY-SHEAR is so safe and easy- 
to-use that even the smallest child can 
operate it in complete safety. 


One sweep of the shuttle-type handle 
gives accurate, clean cut. Not a razor 
blade cutter .. . rotating, self-sharpening, 
shear-action blade is guarded for user's 
protection. Optional MAGNETIC PAPER 
GUIDE assures parellel cut—may be 
moved to any width or angle. 





THE UTMOST IN SAFETY and ACCURACY 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


Bro Devil wousrnes 


See us at Booth B-39, N.C.E.A. Convention 


Dept. 43P Newark 5, N. J. Los Angeles 25, California. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, Toronto 6, Canada 
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do you 
need funds? 


When your school or organiza- 
tion has need for funds, we can 
show you a new way to raise 
any amount up to $5000 in only 
three weeks. 


HOW??? 


FIRST: We will send you samples of the 
items we are now using, such as, birth- 
stone rings, car key rings, miraculous 
medal necklaces and bracelets, scatter 
pins, brooches, bottles of perfume, key 
cases, or any item that would fit your par- 
ticular area. ‘This will be sent to you in 
our own display case for your approval. 


SECOND: After your approval we will 
deliver to you as much of our merchandise, 
the same as is included in your samples, 
as you may need. We do not sell this 
merchandise to you, we consign it. There- 
fore, at the end of the program, you are 
not left with anything but the profits. 
The merchandise was made to retail for 
$1.00 per piece, even though its actual 
value is higher. On every dozen you sell 
you make over $4.00 profit, which is equal 
to more than 50% profit on your cost. 


The real secret of our program, however, 
is not just the profit itself, it is the fact 
that each child who sells his dozen re- 
ceives an award. In addition to this 
there are awards given to those who sell 
three dozen or more, five dozen or more, 
eight dozen or more, and, of course, to 
the children who sell the most in the 
school. 


Our experience has shown us that the 
children sell this merchandise not only to 
members of the parish, but to outsiders as 
well, which limits the burden on the 
parishioners. Since there is no invest- 
ment, and the program is normally con- 
summated in three weeks, it serves as a 
very satisfactory arrangement, in that 
the children receive an award: the school 
receives a handsome profit: the consumer 
receives an attractive article at a fair 
price: and the time limit is held to a 
minimum. 


There is also in our award set-u uP, an 
award for each community in which the 
project is instituted. 


Be first to take advantage of this no rish 
offer for ry school, organization, or class 
group. AIL COUPON TODAY. 


Micsaaet McDonovues Inc. 
200 Bala Avenue 

Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

Mohawk 4-5700 


Gentlemen: Please send me without 
any obligation, samples and informa- 
tion. 
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Armorer of the Confederacy: Stephen 
Mallory. By Joseph T. Durkin, S.J. 
(Benziger Brothers, Inc., New 
York, 1960; pages 186; price $2). 


Stephen Mallory is a boy’s man. He 
knew tenseness from Indian attacks 
nearby. He lived in an island town 
where hurricanes were sudden and 
fierce enough to blast corpses from 
their graves. He watched a four- 
masted schooner wreck on jagged 
rocks and looked on when a cable 
was cannon-shot to the crew, bring- 
ing its fourteen members to safety. 

The imaginative young man who 
emerged from such romantic sur- 
roundings became eventually the 
Secretary of the Confederate Navy. 
His background is penned in sweep- 
ing strokes by Father Durkin. Stephen 
becomes a brilliant lawyer, town mar- 
shal, collector of customs at Key West 
and then, in 1851, the senator from 
Florida who devotes himself to the 
promoting of laws for the greater ef- 
ficiency of the United States Navy. 
His appropriation pleas for experi- 
mentation with ironclad vessels are 
rejected by the experts. Mallory, in 
suggesting changes and reforms in 
matters of Navy personnel, was build- 
ing up a force he would soon ,work 
to destroy. In February of 1861 he 
left the Senate chamber and the Un- 
ion, believing that real injustice had 
been dealt to the people of the South. 

War and the strategies of war are 
a man’s province. Stephen Mallory 
shows his mettle. Imagination, daring, 
and persistence run like threads 
through this Confederate Navy tale. 
Mallory learns, directs, wins, and 
loses as he plays his role. A naval 
academy is begun. The ironclad 
comes into its own followed by the 
torpedo and the submarine. Amaze- 
ment will lure the feminine reader 
through the details that are the stuff 
of boy’s thoughts: military tactics, 
weapons, maneuvers. 

The plus feature of this Banner 
Book is in the appendices. The first 
divulges Confederate codes; the sec- 
ond, entitled “Why The Civil War Is 
Worth Studying,” presupposes a 





whetting of the appetite, and so con- 
cludes with a bibliography. The sup- 
position is a valid one. Though there 
are transitional sections which are 
sometimes stiff and a few- passages 
that are forced and didactic it is to 
Father Durkin’s credit that most boys 
who meet Stephen Mallory in his 
growing years will want to watch the 
shaping of the armorer of the Con- 
federacy. 


SISTER EMMANUEL, S.N.D.deN, 


St. Robert Bellarmine School, 6036 West 
Eastwood Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 


Searching the Scriptures. By Right 
Rev. John J. Doughtery (Hanover: 
House, a Division of Doubleday & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1959; pages 
239; price $3.95). 


Msgr. Doughtery describes his book 
as “a sort of bridge between the com. 
mon reader and the world of biblica 
scholarship.” There is great need tc 
build this. bridge. The distinguishec 
author has done much in this book fo: 
the common reader as well as fo 
teachers and priests. He has indeec 
searched the Scriptures as well as th 
modern trends of scholars: the bene 
fits of his searching are now availabl 
through this book. 

The Preface states the author’s pur 
pose and serves to place the reader i1 
the proper atmosphere for the readin; 
of the book as well as of the Bible 
There are twelve chapters. The firs 
three chapters are background ma 
terial for the appreciation of the Bible 
They are concerned with the Bible a 
many books, with the languages of thi 
Bible, and with the “frame of th 


‘ Biblical Picture.” Beginning with chap 


ter four, the author takes the reade 
through the books of the Bible. I 
doing so Msgr. Doughtery presents 
concise picture of the development 
the book as well as of the contents 
the book. In these chapters the schola1 
ship of the author, who is professor ¢ 
Sacred Scripture at Immaculate Cor 
ception Seminary in Darlington, Nev 
Jersey, is evident. 

There are three appendices. One 
them deals with “The Significance « 
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INVITATION 
TO MUSIC 


by Elie Siegmeister 





Illus. by Beatrice Schwartz, 2 colors throughout. 
Preface by Virgil Thomson. 
What music is made of—from the catchy tune 
to counterpoint. The kinds of music—from folk 
song to the symphony. The uses of music—from 
religious music to musical comedy. 
The instruments of the orchestra to the jazz 
“combos.” The composers of yesterday to the 
important modern composers of today. Building 
a library of good recorded music. Index and 
discography. 

Cloth, reinforced. Ages 13 up 

$4.95 





THE SAND DUNE 


/ 
>) PONY MYSTERY 
by Franklin Folsom 
Illus. by John J. Floherty, Jr. 
A WILDERNESS MYSTERY. The adventures 
of a boy who gentles one of the last wild horses 
near Colorado’s Great Sand Dunes. First in a 
series dealing with young people in action 
against threats to America’s wild life and nat- 
ural resources. , 
Cloth, reinforced. Ages 8-13 
$2.75 


THE MYSTERY AT RUSTLERS’ FORT 


by Franklin Folsom 


Illus. by John J. Floberty, Jr. 
Another WILDNERNESS MYSTERY in which 
two boys and a girl match wits with a cougar 
and a crook on the Grand Canyon’s North Rim. 
Cloth, reinforced. Ages 8-13 
$2.75 


HARVEY Ez HOUSE 


PUBLISHERS 


Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


PICNIC IN 
THE PARK 


by Albert Monheit 


Illus. by Anne Lewis, 4 colors and 2 colors 
throughout. 
A story in words and pictures of a father and 
a daughter enjoying each other’s company. 
Side sewn, reinforced. Ages 3-6 
$2.50 





THE STORY OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
IN THE AMERICAS 


by Mary Elting 
Franklin Folsom 
Illus. by Kathleen Elgin, in 4 colors and black 
and white. 
How scientific detectives are digging up the 
story of man’s 30,000 years in the Americas 
from desert caves, lost jungle cities and forgot- 
ten Andean fortresses. How young amateurs can 
join in exciting archaeological discovery near 


home. Index. 
126 pages. Cloth, reinforced. Ages 8-12 
$2.95 





The Story of Science Series — grades 3 to 9 





Cloth, reinforced binding—$2.95 ea. 


THE STORY OF ANIMALS, MAM- 
MALS AROUND THE WORLD, by 
Gaylord Johnson 


THE STORY OF BUTTERFLIES AND 
OTHER INSECTS, by Peter Farb 


THE STORY OF DINOSAURS, by Stan- 
ley B. and Barbara Brown 


THE STORY OF MATHEMATICS, 
INTRODUCTORY GEOMETRY AND 
ALGEBRA, by Hy Ruchlis and Jack 
Engelhardt 


THE STORY OF PLANETS, SPACE 
AND STARS, by Gaylord Johnson 


THE STORY OF ROCKS AND 
MINERALS, by David M. Seaman, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History 


THE STORY OF SHELLS, by Curtis 
Martin 





JUNG-KOCH-QUENTELL CHARTS 


Each in eight to ten colors 
Each 34 by 45}% inches 


34 charts for ZOOLOGY 
34 charts for BOTANY 


A comprehensive representa- 
tion of organisms that are 
frequently studied in biology 
courses. 


Stimulate interest and aid in 
ihe study of the plant and 
animal world. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CHARTS EVER MADE ANYWHERE 
Careful selection of colors and background treatment achieves a striking 


three dimensional effect which accentuates the subject matter. In addition 
to the structural detail, there is portrayal of natural habitats and many 
of the life histories. Prices vary according to your choice of mounting. 


Write for circular $25 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Models — Microscopes — Charts — Skeletons — Specimens 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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a PY Le PROJECT-O-STAND 


Tested and approved by 
Schools, Churches, Institu- 
tions, Gov't. and Businesses. 










@ Precision Machined Hi-Tensile 
Aluminum 


@ High Test Rugged Aluminum Table Top 
@ Legs 100% Rigid—No Play! 
@ Legs Lock and Release Instantly 
@ Rubber Skid-proof Leg Tips— 
No Vibration 
@ Hammertone Tan with Gold 
Anodized Finish 










2 Models 


#203 Standard 
11” x 19” Top 
Height 23” to 41” 
Weight 12 Ibs. 


‘33.2 


#203-56 Extra High 
11x19” Top $39.75 
Ht. 31” to 56" 

Wt. 13 Ibs. postpaid 


10% DISCOUNT to 
SCHOOL and INSTITUTIONS 










ARISCO, Rm. 1136 
25 E. any St., rs Il. 





STRADDLES SEATS PORTABLE 


ves MONEY BACK 
























The “Safe-Lock” |: “GUARANTEE 3 —— #203 $33.75 ea. postpaid 
PROJECT - O - iif you are not com-: ) —— #203-56 $39.75 ea. postpaid ——— 
STAND eliminates | :Pletely satisfied Z| | Orgamization ...............00000eeeeeee oo 
need of using risky |: J Address -.........cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseess | 
tables, boxes or | 
lean, § Clty... .ceccccceeess Zone....State...... | 
: ROI NA 5. wcceicdasebdateisicpacksors | 
Peeceeeeceseeceseeceses ecccececce a se an tails nna ail einai iat aeniaae 








Qumran”; the second is an “Historical 
Chart”: Books of the Bible Chrono- 
logically Listed. The third and most 
practical for the reader is a “Basic 
Reading Plan” of the Bible. 

Readers of THE CaTuHotic Epuca- 
TOR and especially those who are 
teaching will find in this book a valu- 
able aid to the understanding and ap- 
preciation of the Word of God. It is a 
book that should be read several times, 
not because it is written with too much 
scholarship, but because its contents 
are so important and because an un- 
derstanding of the Bible is becoming 
more important with each day. This 
is particularly true for those who are 
teaching religion or the catechism. 
Searching the Scriptures is an excel- 
lent book for those who wish to heed 
the urging of Christ to His own listen- 
ers: “You search the Scriptures be- 
cause in them you think that you have 
life everlasting. And it is they that 
bear witness to me.” Read then this 
book, and then the Scriptures, there 
will be found Christ. 


Rev. G. H. Guyor, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Education for the Exceptional Child. 
By L. X. Magnifico. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., N. Y.; pages 371; price 
$4.75). 


This survey of special education is 
intended for experienced teachers and 
administrators who wish to enter this 
area and for guidance counselors who 
want a knowledge of the over-all field. 
The author is in favor of the special 
class. “Experience has shown,” he 
writes, “that a teacher is much more 
likely to encounter difficulties in disci- 
pline and poor morale if she attempts 
to teach a class at the average pace, 
with two or three pupils deviating ta 
both extremes, than if she conducted a 
special class for either the advanced ot 
the retarded.” 

In discussing IQ’s, he points out that 
two individuals could have an identical 
IQ and yet one be mentally deficient 
and the other dull normal, even if the 
dull normal were under 70 and the 
mentally deficient over 70. With the 
same stimulating controversial view 
point that adds piquancy to his discus 
sions, he observes that the overt so 
cially handicapped child (fighting, dis 
obedient, lying, etc.) is not mor 
handicapped than the shy daydreamer 
depressed and sensitive. “The problen 
children with whom teachers are ex 
pected to deal as such are not neces 
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sarily those who represent a problem to 
the teacher, but also those who repre- 
sent or who will, in the future, repre- 
sent a problem to themselves.” 

He devotes much of his book to 
gifted children whom he feels, educa- 
tionally speaking, are grossly under- 
privileged. “Despite his high IQ, the 
gifted child is just a child, without the 
mental maturity to make the best uses 
of his own advantages.” He is excel- 
lent in analyzing teacher qualifications 
in the field of special education. Such 
a teacher must be willing to learn with 
the child and to teach the child subject 
matter, rather than teach subject mat- 
ter to the child. The author, who is 
chairman of the department of special 
education at the University of Tennes- 
see, concludes with this challenge: 
“The schools must cease tranquillizing 
a sizeable number of our very valuable 
human resources until they are ‘pro- 
moted’ out of the school into frustra- 
tion, hostility, delinquency, sorrow, un- 
happiness, or bitterness.” 


Naomi GILPATRICK 


Faith Is the Substance. By Katherine 
Burton (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1959; pages 260; price 
$4.50). 


“What kind of man do you want to 
marry?” asked the young friends of 
Anne-Thérése Guérin. To their aston- 
ishment she answered, “I shall marry 
a king.” Already on her First Holy 
Communion day, at the age of ten, 
she had promised herself to the King 
of Kings. This young girl from Brit- 
tany kept her word by entering on 
August 18, 1828, the Convent of the 
Sisters of Providence of Ruillé, France. 

As Sister Saint Theodore her out- 
standing spiritual and administrative 
qualities were soon recognized and 
positions of responsibility were en- 
trusted to her. It was not surprising, 
then, that when an ecclesiastic from 
the diocese of Vincennes in America 
came knocking on the convent door 
requesting Sisters to work in his dio- 
cese that Sister Theodore was asked 
by her superior to be at the head of 
the five Sisters chosen to establish the 
Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods in Indiana. 

The great Saint Teresa once re- 
marked that the greatest suffering she 
had to bear came from holy people. 
So too, it was with Sister Saint Theo- 
dore. Although recurring illness stalked 
her life, sickness was not her greatest 
cross. It was Bishop de la Hailandiére’s 
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constant misunderstanding of her role 
as Mother Superior General of the 
Providence Sisters in America that fur- 
yished concern and humiliation for 
Mother Theodore. 

The biographer’s graphic descrip- 
tion of the voyage of the Sisters, the 
hardships of pioneer life increased by 
the poverty of the Sisters, difficulties 
encountered in the founding of their 
various schools form the threads which 
weave Faith Is the Substance into a 
dramatic biography. Truly this is a 
story of a great educator and spiritual 
woman. who nurtured the “mustard 


seed” which grew into the honored in- 
stitute of the Sisters of Providence 
flourishing today with no fewer than 
1,500 Sisters teaching in the United 
States and Formosa. 

Katherine Burton’s enviable style 
keeps this narrative flowing and inter- 
est arresting. Yet it seems that the con- 
tent of a biography of one whose cause 
is now considered for beatification 
should include more of her interior 
life than that given in the few last 
chapters of this book. Yet, no doubt, 
capturing in words the inward life of 
saintly people is the difficulty which 


NOW THERE ARE SEVENTEEN 
FOLLETT BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOKS! 


Four New Follett 


BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOKS 


Now there are seventeen of these easy-to-read stories based on the inter- 
ests of primary children. All are in Follett full-color picture-in-buckram 
library bindings, a few lines of large, clear type to a page, and full-color 
pictures throughout. The four new books in this series that gives wide 
choice to the beginning reader include the 1960 Beginning-to-Read 


Award Winner: 


THE HOLE IN THE HILL 
by Marion Seyton 


A Helpful Book for Teachers of Young Children 


ALL FOR JESUS 
by Sister Agnes Therese !.H.M. 


64 lessons on religion, for young children. Carefully prepared and 
tested, this material is invaluable to every primary, kindergarten and 


nursery-school teacher. 


A Readiness Activity Book by an Expert— 


MY KINDERGRAPH 
by Sister Mary Francine, S. S. C. 


See Them in Booth D-14-16 at the Convention 


ROBERT J. CUNNINGHAM, Catholic Education Department 


MARY C. BURKE 


JOHN E. CREEDEN 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 





An ounce of 


honovisual > 


(ORGANIZED PHONICS) 


at the primary level is worth a 
pound of remedial instruction 
later on. 


Users of the Phonovisual Method have 
proven, again and again, that pupils can learn 
to read and spell during their first two years 
in school. Older children with reading and 
spelling deficiencies—because of inadequate 
phonetic backgrounds—can be helped easily 
and quickly. 

The Phonovisual Method embraces mod- 
ern, scientifically planned and simplified 
classroom procedures for the mastery of 
sounds. 

Phonics, in isolation, is not the answer to 
all reading and spelling problems. It is one 
very important tool essential to reading and 
spelling proficiency. Organized phonics 
provides a foundation enabling pupils to 
“attack” approximately 80 percent of the 
new words with which they come in contact 
The remaining (non-phonetic) “study” words 
must necessarily be learned by sight methods. 

The adoption and successful use of the 
Phonovisual Method is spreading rapidly 
throughout the nation. Satisfied teachers are 
its best advertisers. 


For detailed information: 


Visit Booth No. F5 at the N.C.E.A. Convention, 
Chicago or write: 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. P 


P. O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 








Be Sure to 
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at the 
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biographers meet. To be sure, it is an 
elusive something to record, but not 
impossible. 

SisteR Mary Xavier, O.S.U. 


Principal, St. Patrick’s Academy, 
Sidney, Nebr. 


We Sing and Chant. By Sr. Cecilia 
S.C., Sr. John Joseph, C.S.J., and 
Sr. Rose Margaret, C.S.J., with illus- 
trations by Beryl Jones, Martha Set- 
chell, and Ruth Wood (Ginn and 
Company, New York, N. Y.). 


We Sing and Chant the fourth book 
in the series, We Sing and Praise in- 
troduces the pupil into further delights 
and technicalities of music making. 
Simple chant melodies already known 
and the new ones as well are now pre- 
sented in Gregorian notation. These 
are dispersed through the text to co- 
ordinate with the seasons of the church 
year. The student is left more on his 
own in finding the position of “do” but 
helped along in the introduction of 
new key centers. The chord on “fa” is 
given prominence and the minor scale 
is a further basis of many of the melo- 
dies. Rhythmically one finds a large 
number of melodies with running eight 
note patterns. 

What is more intriguing is the man- 
ner in which the material is presented. 
In addition to instructive notes that 
appear from time to time to enlighten 
the pupil, there are a number of ques- 
tions helping to make him cognizant 
of phrase relations. The use of instru- 
ments learned in the earlier grades is 
suggested from time to time in ac- 
companing the various songs. A great 


majority of these are folksongs, others . 


are rounds as an introduction to part 
singing. The pictures which accom- 
pany them are a delight and emphasize 
the care with which the book has been 
prepared. 

A Christmas play, “The Three 
Kings”, by Sister Cecilia and another, 
“Father Juniper and the Bells of Capis- 
trano,” offer opportunities for assem- 
blies. Likewise a simple chant Mass 
with the responses offers the early 
steps in congregational participation. 
In brief, music making can be en- 
lightening as well as real fun and the 
source of fond and worthy memories. 


J. Vincent Hiccrinson 
Managing Editor, 
The Catholic Choirmaster 


An Introduction to Research Proce- 

dures in Education. By J. Francis 
Rummel (Harper & Brothers, N. Y.; 
pages 413; price $3.50). 





SCIENCE KIT 


simplifies elementary 
science teaching 


®@ the original complete, portable 
laboratory with over 80 pieces of the 
finest quality apparatus. 

@ clear, easy-to-follow manuals for 
visual demonstration of scientific 
principles. 

Over 100,000 kits in use; recom- 
mended by 18 dioceses and arch- 
dioceses, 32 state Departments of 
oa Science Text Publishers, 


ONLY $39.95 F.O.B. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Replacement Service 


Write for free circulars 


SCIENCE KIT, Inc. 


Box 68 + Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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for a catalog. 
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Education Department 
Bantam Books, Inc. 
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Meant to serve as an orientation to 
research procedures for the graduate 
student, this book is organized to fol- 
low the steps or sequence of problem 
solving. The illustrations and the topic 
headings on each page help to clarify 
the subject for the reader. This text is 
a guide to the scientific method and 
should prove of value for those writing 
theses or dissertations in any branch of 
science. The author defines scientific 
research as a way of thinking for “it 
starts with a problem, collects data or 
facts, analyzes these critically, and 
reaches deductions based on the actual 
evidence.” He gives excellent advice in 
locating a topic for research and then 
proceeds to show the student how 
once he has chosen his topic, he must 
delineate, delimit,~and define it. He 
provides examples of outlines of theses 
to suggest methods of attack. In great 
detail, he gives methods for collecting 
data and shows how to analyze and in- 
terpret this data. 

One practical chapter is devoted to 
basic statistical concepts and their 
computation. For the science re- 
searcher, he has a chapter on designs 
of experiments and one on scaling 
problems and techniques. A very mod- 
ern approach is his chapter on electro- 
mechanical calculation. He concludes 
with a form manual for research re- 
ports, examples of bibliographies, table 
of contents, and of letters seeking in- 
formation—many samples that should 
prove concretely helpful to the student 
preparing a thesis. 


Naomi GILPATRICK 


Teaching Art to Children. By Blanche 
Jefferson (Allyn & Bacon, Inc. Bos- 
ton, 1959; pages 294 illus.; price 
$6.95). 


This is one of the most practical 
books on teaching art to children 
which I have yet seen. The author 
knows children, but of more impor- 
tance here, she also knows the art 
teachers’ problem quite thoroughly and 
offers constructive solutions to its var- 
ious perplexities. From the viewpoint 
of the teacher in the average class- 
room, perhaps the book presumes a 
little too much spontaneous creativity 
on the part of children. It is true chil- 
dren have a great natural creativity 
“built in” but the many pressures of 
home and school life take a great toll 
and the teacher often finds a bundle of 
hesitation, self-consciousness, and fear 
of the art medium delivered into her 
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hands rather than the enthusiastic, in- 
ventive, self-motivating individual pre- 
sumed in many of these pages. 

We may be certain from various 
passages, particularly those on moti- 
vation and the role of the teacher, that 
the author would deal effectively with 
such deficiencies but the classroom 
teacher might wish for a more specific 
discussion of the lack of creative readi- 
ness in many children and what to do 
about it. Aside from this there is 
much to praise. The two types of bene- 
ficial art lessons, the creative, or en- 


tirely child-directed lesson, and the 
lesson involving assigned topics or 
group-oriented projects, are developed 
with completeness and insight. Ac- 
tual discussions between children and 
teacher are given to illustrate motiva- 
tion, permissive atmosphere, and indi- 
vidual reactions. 

Other less creative types of art 
teaching are also discussed and the 
author rightly asserts that such discus- 
sion is necessary. The teacher, pre- 
sented with attractive tricks and sug- 
gestions for art activities, may easily 
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Books 


For ages 10-15 


‘MATHEW CAREY 

PAMPHLETEER FOR FREEDOM 
By Jane HinpMaAN. Exiled from his 
native Ireland, young Mathew Carey 
turned to America where he was be- 
friended by the great Franklin. Carey 
championed the cause of the Constitu- 
tion, the poor and the immigrant and 
became the first Catholic of promin- 
ence in American book publishing. 
oe April 
-| CHARLES CARROLL and the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

By MILTON LOMASK 


BLACK ROBE PEACEMAKER: 
Pierre De Smet 
By J. G. E. Hopkins 


ADVENTUROUS LADY: 
Margaret Brent of Maryland 
By DorotHy FREMONT GRANT 


THE FRIAR and the KNIGHT: 
Padre Olmedo and Cortez 
By Fiora STROUSSE 


e COLONIAL GOVERNOR: 


Thomas Dongan of New York 
By J. G. E. Hopkins 


192 pages 


Each $2.50 Illustrated 


PADRE KINO and the 

TRAIL TO THE PACIFIC 

By Jack STEFFAN. The story of the 
humble missionary to the Indians of 
Lower California who fought against 

their enslavement in the Spanish mines. ie 
An explorer and mapmaker, he dis- & 
covered the first land passage from E: 
the mainland to Lower California and 

paved the way for the establishment 

of the California missions, April 


SIMON BRUTE and the . 
WESTERN ADVENTURE . 
By ELIZABETH BARTELME 

CAVALRY HERO: 

Casimir Pulaski 

By DoroTHy ADAMS 

SIDEWALK STATESMAN: 

Alfred E. Smith 

By WILLIAM G. SCHOFIELD 

CHAPLAIN IN GRAY: 

Abram Ryan ; 

By H. J. HEAGNEY * 
MERE MARIE of 


NEW FRANCE 
By Mary FAaByaN WINDEATT 


gasr Write for free teacher aid: list of questions 
and answers based on each book in the series. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS - 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 


fall into various errors unless she has 
some guidance in this matter. In other 
words she needs to be told what is 
bad for the children as well as what is 
good for them. 

One of the finest parts of the book 
is the section on the role of the teacher. 
Her function as motivator in the initial 
teacher-pupil discussion period is ex- 
plained and illustrated by accounts of 
procedure and pictures of results. Her 
role as guide and teacher of skills is 
carefully explained, showing, among 
other things, the difference between 








































A wealth of high-quality paperbacks 
for Catholic school use... 


SIGNET & MENTOR BOOKS 
35¢ © 50¢ © 75¢ each 


How can we give you a true idea of the abundance 
of good books available in Signet and Mentor edi- 
tions? We can start with current titles that are 
rousing special enthusiasm in Catholic educational 
circles: Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago (Signet T1802, 
unabridged, 75¢), Sinews of Love, the beautiful 
picture book of Catholic missionary work (B1, 
$1.95), Anne Fremantle’s A Treasury of Early 
Christianity (Mentor MT285, 75¢). 


But at the same time we want to remind you of the 
MENTOR CLASSICS which have proved their 
worth through years of use (Rouse’s translations 
of The Iliad and The Odyssey, Edith Hamilton’s 
Mythology, to name only a few) — and introduce 
you to the new line of SIGNET CLASSICS (Silas 
Marner, Gulliver's Travels, Animal Farm and many 
more), which provide attractive, well-bound edi- 
tions of world masterpieces at only 50¢ each. 


Many Catholic institutions have taken advantage 
of the high quality, good editors, variety, attractive 
and durable format, and incredibly low price of 
Signet and Mentor Books in many fields, including 
the sciences, the social sciences, and reference 
works. You can help your students and yourself by 
looking into them. 


Visit our booth, No. A58, at the NCEA Conven- 
tion to see for yourself . . . and pick up our special 
Catholic Educational Book List. Or write for a 
copy of it, to the Education Department 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Box XE-5, 501 Madison Avenue 


copying pictures and using pictures to 
acquire necessary knowledge of ap- 
pearance details. Increase of knowl- 
edge and skill is stressed as one of the 
licit objectives of creative art activities 
and some of the proper opportunities 
of acquiring these are demonstrated. 
The sections on evaluation and the 
difficulties of grading creative work are 
of particular worth. So also is the 
treatment of such topics as the deteri- 
oration brought about by coloring 
workbooks in other classes, the effect 
of emphasizing the literary or story 
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element rather than the art quality of 
children’s work and the contradiction 
between contests or competitions and 
creative activities. 

One last feature requires approving 
mention. The author stresses the de- 
velopment of art knowledge and criti- 
cal discrimination by thoughtful and 
conscious evaluation of art work both 
in process and when displayed on ex- 
hibition. The children thus become the 
judges of their own achievements and 
learn from the successes and failures of 
themselves and others in the group. 

Because of all these and other points 
Teaching Art to Children is highly rec- 
ommended as a text for teacher train- 
ing groups and has great value for the 
in-service teacher as well. 

There are dozens of illustrations, 
both colored and black and white, well 
integrated with the text and making 
the volume a delight to the eye. The 
book is a must for the elementary art 
consultant or supervisor. 


SIsTER EsTHER Newport, S.P., 
Chairman, Art Dept., St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Indiana 


The following six volumes in the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism have been given capsule re- 
views by Rev. Fidelis Buck, S.J., of Mon- 
tezuma Seminary, New Mexico. 


Is Theology a Science? By M. D. 
Chenu, O.P. This second volume of the 
Encyclopedia, published under Section 
1 “Knowledge and Faith,” studies the 
questions why and how theology may be 
considered a science. After declaring that 
“Theology is a science aimed -at under- 
standing the faith,” the author examines 
theology’s relation to mystery and faith. 
Other chapters discuss the various theo- 
logical systems, the subdivisions of the- 
ology, and theology’s position in the 
world of culture. Accurate and adequate 
answers are given. (Hawthorn Books, 
N. Y., 127 pp. $2.95.) 


The Worship of God. By M.-D. Phil- 
ippe, O.P. This 16th volume belongs to 
Section II “The Basic Truths.” Worship 
is a voluntary act by which the creature 
freely and deliberately recognizes all the 
rights of God the Creator over it. The 
first chapter studies the worship offered 
in the sacrifices of the Old Testament. 
Chapter Two considers the worship of 
the sacrifice of the cross. The third chap- 
ter shows how Christ’s sacrifice leads us 
to a deeper understanding of God’s mys- 
tery. (Hawthorn Books, N. Y., 143 pp. 
$2.95.) 


The Problem of Evil. By Francis Petit, 
O.Praem. This is the 25th volume, pub- 
(Continued on page 652) 
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On display at Exhibit Booths 
E-42 and E-44 


New, 1960 Editions of two nationally 
famous textbooks for high schools 


MODERN BIOLOGY 
(Gregor Mendel Edition) 
by Moon, Otte and Towle 
with the accompanying, new edition of 


LABORATORY GUIDE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY 
by Brothers Kuntz and Dury 


and the 1960 Edition of 


MODERN PHYSICS 


by Dull, Metcalfe, and Williams 


Other Holt science leaders— 


SCIENCE 1, 2, 3 (GRADES 7, 8, 9) 
MODERN HEALTH 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
MODERN CHEMISTRY 


CHEMISTRY SEMIMICRO CHEMISTRY 
PROBLEMS MANUAL 


Complete program of correlating materials for each Holt 


science textbook—Teacher’s Manual, Student’s Work- | 


book, Tests, Key, Teacher’s Edition of Workbook 


Leaders in mathematics 
HOLT GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


(an entirely new textbook for the 9th grade course) 
ALGEBRA 1 AND 2 
PLANE GEOMETRY 


A MODERN COURSE IN TRIGONOMETRY | 


ELEMENTARY CONCEPTS 
OF SETS 


BRIEF UNITS IN 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


Fresh off press! the new, 1960 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY TODAY 


by Israel, Roemer, and Durand 


STUDENT’S HANDBOOK 


For the Study of Literature 
Books I-VI for grades 7-12 


Basic first and second year course in French 


LE FRANCAIS, BOOK 1 (1959) 
LE FRANCAIS, BOOK 2 (1959) 


Full Language Laboratory TapeRecordings available for 
this series and many other Foreign Language textbooks 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


Catholic Schools Division 


New York 17 


San Francisco 5 | 


CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


NEW OFFICIAL REVISED BALTIMORE 
CATHECHISM 
McGuire-Connell Series 
No. 0—First Communion, 
by Sr. Annunziata 
No. 1—By Father McGuire 
No. 2—By Father McGuire 
No. 3—Regular, by Father Connell 
No. 3—Confraternity by Father Connell 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 

LAND OF OUR LADY HISTORY SERIES 

OUR LADY’S HIGHWAY TO HISTORY 
WORKBOOK SERIES 

JOHNSON BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 


GILMOUR BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 
Goebel Bible History Workbook 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
A COURSE IN RELIGION—LAUX 
CATHOLIC TRUTH IN SURVEY SERIES 


Church History—Laux 
Introduction to the Bible 
Holy Bible 


FOR COLLEGES 
TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY SERIES 

Summa Theologica 
Preface to Happiness 
The Mass of the Roman Rite 
The Philosophy of Communism 
Fundamentals of Mariology 
Teach Ye All Nations 


GENERAL 
Saint Mary My Everyday Missal and 
Heritage 
The New Roman Missal 
The New Missal for Every Day 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


BANNER BOOKS—for children 
from nine to the teens. There are now 
ten titles to choose from. 


Write for complete catalog 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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For Classroom Display This 11” x 14” Pester Describing 


POISON IVY 


POISON OAK and POISON SUMAC 


Please specify number of classroom POSTERS 
you need and the number of MINIATURES 
for distribution among pupils. 
Write IVY CORPORATION 
Montcloir, N. J. 


AFTER-HOURS 
LESS PAPER WORK 
TT CLLR 
GRADING STAMP SET 


auGOOD Sy 
WRITING 


Grade homework and class- spotlight need for improve- 
reom papers quickly with ment, better student morale 
easy-to-read GRADING and parental attitudes. 
STAMPS. Each stamp SET OF 9 STAMPS AND 
ready te use in PAD IN DRAWER 
smooth plastic SIZE READY-TO-USE 
holder. Build pride COMPART- $250 
in accomplishment, MENT TRAY 


CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP. 
12 Spruce St., Dept.E, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


i Please send GRADING STAMP SETS ; 
! at $2.50 each, Check (money order) for ! 
; .. enclosed. 
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lished under Section II “The Basic 
Truths.” Every thinking and reflecting 
man has to face the riddle of evil. This 
present study lists first the human solu- 
tions and enumerates in a second part 
the data of revelation. Part three gives 
the rational systematization of the data 
of revealed truth. The last part studies 
the practical consequences of Christian 
teaching about evil and suffering. The 
problem of evil is never fully solved, yet 
the present volume makes a worthwhile 
attempt. (Hawthorn Books, N. Y., pp 
142. $2.95. ) 


Post-Reformation Spirituality. By 
Louis Cognet. This 4lst volume belongs 
to Section IV “The Means of Redemp- 
tion.” The aim of the present book is to 
summarize the history and evolution of 
the spiritual ideas which led from the 
Renaissance to what is commonly called 
the French School. The Exercises and 
the methodical prayer of St. Ignatius, 
the humanism of St. Thomas More, St. 
Theresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, 
St. Francis de Sales, and Cardinal Ber- 
ulle as well as their mysticism, are 
studied. The concluding chapter dis- 
cusses the Quietest (this spelling is 
found in the Index!) Crisis of 1685. A 
book whose reading is as interesting as 
it is informative. (Hawthorn Books, 
N. Y., 143 pp. $2.95.) 


Mary the Mother of God. By Msgr. L. 
J. Suenes. Volume 44 of Section IV “The 
Means of Redemption.” The author’s 
principal care has been to point out the 
divine idea and plan with regard to our 
Lady, to make clear the place and role 
destined for her by God. Thus, after 
studying Mary’s numerous prerogatives, 
Msgr. Suenens considers Mary as Med- 
iatrix and her special mission for our 
times. The book will certainly contrib- 
ute “that all Catholics may come to 
understand their Mother better by giv- 
ing her a larger place in their lives.” 
(Hawthorn Books, N. Y., 140 pp. 
2.95. ) 


What is a Priest? By Joseph Lécuyer, 
C.S.Sp. This is volume 53, published 
under Section V “The Life of Faith.” 
The author shows the principal doc- 
trinal, theological, and historical aspects 
of the Christian priesthood. The term 
“priesthood” is explained as it applies to 
the apostles, bishops, priests, deacons, 
and to the orders below the diaconate. 
The last chapter studies the priesthood 
of the faithful. This work not only shows 
how the ordained priesthood has _ its 
roots in the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, it stresses also the dignity of the 
royal priesthood common to all the re- 
deemed. (Hawthorn Books, N. Y., 126 
pp. $2.95. } 
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has been serving Catholic 
Educators for more than 
20 years. 


* Pre-Phonics: two activity books 
to prepare the Pre-K, K, or 1st 
grades for correct reading, 
spelling, and pronunciation, by 
a unique teaching method. 


* Occupational File for keeping in- 
formation about jobs in order, 
for use in Junior-Senior Grades 


* Cumulative Record Folders for 
data on the individual student 
from K through 12. 
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Please mention the Catholic Educator 
when you write for a catalog. 
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PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Moravia, New York 


DIPLOMAS 


DIPLOMA CASES 
LETTERING-IMPRINTING 


Send for Free Samples and 
Prices 


+ * * * * 


We can handle any diploma prob- 
lem. Lithographed or Engraved 
diplomas for Grade and High 
Schools. 


(School Emblem, Community Seal, 
Patron Saint can be furnished.) 


* * * * * 


Certificates of Award, 
Kindergarten Diplomas, 
Christian Doctrine Certificates. 
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Philip & Margaret Bittel, Inc. 
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Noble’s Comparative Classics: Daniel 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe; Robert 
Trumbull, The Raft; Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner (New York: Noble and 
Noble, 1959, pages 610; $1.92). 


A uniquely novel way of introduc- 
ing the classics to high school students 
is that of including in one volume two 
or more stories for a comparative 
study: one a recognized classic and the 
other a modern story of like theme. 

Robinson Crusoe and The Raft pair 
well in that they present two of the 
greatest survival stories of all times. 
But there is more than the theme of 
man’s effort to survive in spite of dif- 
ficulties that make these stories run 
parallel. 

Quite some time ago, Daniel Defoe, 
an English writer was fascinated by 
the extraordinary story of the Scottish 
sailor Alexander Selkirk’s remarkable 
survival on a tropical island where he 
was marooned and rescued only after 
many years. Defoe changed the sailor’s 
name to Robinson Crusoe, fictionized 
parts of the story and thereby pro- 
duced a classic. 

Like Defoe, Robert Trumbull, top- 
notch reporter and New York Times 
correspondent, recognized material for 
a fascinating novel when he heard the 
story of three airmen who survived a 
remarkable thirty-four day voyage in 
a rubber raft without supplies in the 
Pacific after being forced to land from 
their plane in 1942. This story, written 
in terse and dramatic English, is 
packed with adventure and suspense. 
A best seller and book of the month, 
The Raft has all the earmarks of be- 
coming a classic. The Raft, like its 
counterpart, Robinson Crusoe, is writ- 
ten in the first person, an item which 
brings a realistic atmosphere to both 
stories. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
a fantastic ballad of survival, is in- 
cluded in this volume. For artistic 
reasons it fits well in this trilogy. That 
romantic sea-bird of omen, the alba- 
tross figures in both The Raft and The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

The action-packed illustrations, the 
glossary at the bottom of the pages 
together with the valuable study aids 
that supplement this book, all these 
features combine to make this a fine 
school edition that will appeal to high 
school students. 


SIsTER M. Xavier, O.S.U. 


Principal, St. Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, 
ebraska 
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Introducing .. . 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONAL 
PURCHASING SERVICE... 


For ALL Your Needs 


For SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, PARISHES, 
HOSPITALS, ORPHANAGES, SOCIETIES, 
and other CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Conscientious purchasing is a serious and usually thank- 
less responsibility, often compounded by uncertainty over 
whether or not you are getting the best buy for your money. 


However, purchasing through Institutional Purchasing Inc. 
provides you with the gratifying assurance that you are 
getting quality goods for the lowest prices obtainable. 


The mass buying power of the many Catholic institutions 
served by Institutional Purchasing Inc. enables us to cut buy- 
ing costs for each individual institution. From furniture to 
clothing, sporting equipment to linen, we supply only quality 
merchandise at considerable savings. 


While you may have cooperating sources for some of 
your needs, you will find Institutional Purchasing Inc. the one 
cost-saving source for all your needs. 


All we ask is that you check prices with us on your next 
requisition. We think you will find that “our prices speak 
louder than words.” 


Partial List of 
Typical Goods Available 


Appliances Gymnasium Equipment Linens 

Clothing Housewares Luggage 

Food Service Janitorial & Maintenance Office Equip- 
Equipment Supplies ment 

Furniture Laundry Equipment & Prizes 

Supplies Sporting 

Paper School Furniture Goods 

Products School Uniforms 


Institutional Purchasing, Inc. 


THE MERCHANDISE MART 


HE MARKET CENTER OF THE WORLD Chicago 54, Illinois e DElaware7-6868 


Please visit our Exhibit F-6 N.C.E.A. Convention 
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By John Joseph Moran, American Book Co., 
President, Catholic Educational Exhibitors 
Association 





ANOTHER YEAR has come and gone. The scene shifts from Atlantic City, 
N.J., to Chicago. Most of the actors from last year plus some new ones 
from the West and mid-West will begin once again to assemble 

their stages and decorate them anew for the 1960 NCEA Exhibit. 

The Exhibit Hall in the Chicago International Amphitheatre will be a 
unifying center of activity at the 57th annual convention of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. Regardless of where the 
Convention is held, every person who attends at one time or another 
will be present in the Exhibit Hall. So we exhibitors have the 
pleasant duty to present our wares in their most attractive surroundings. 
We members of the Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association 

look forward again to meeting new friends and renewing old 
acquaintances. This year in Chicago on Tuesday, April 19th at 2 p.m. 

it will be my most pleasant duty to greet all of the delegates assembled 
and to invite them to visit all of our exhibitors’ new and attractive displays. 
Following the formal opening ceremonies, we will be visited by all 

of the delegates, and frequently we shall be asked the question: 

“What do you have new this year?” That is your challenge and mine, 

and I know, after witnessing the displays for many years, that my fellow 
exhibitors will not be spellbound but will be there with the 

satisfactory answer. New books will appear for the first time, 

new teaching aids will be produced and examined. The teachers of our 
youth of today will go home from the convention with many thoughtful 
answers from the exhibitors. Some teachers will take home samples 

from their visit to the Amphitheatre, others will have samples mailed 

to them, some will have circulars only, while new ideas will have been 
planted in the minds of each delegate. I feel sure that all teachers will 
bring back to their schools and pupils ideas for new methods of teaching 
and modern techniques. We, of the working public, feel that we too 

learn from the exchange of ideas with you. Your queries and your 
reactions to our suggestions lead us to our plans for the following year. 
Each exhibit that we attend, whether we are selling busses, inks, pencils, 
or school uniforms, prompts us to vary our exhibit year after year. 

While we hope to assist you in various ways, please be assured that you, 
our customers, teach us at each of the meetings to bring to the front 

what ideas we gain at the National Catholic Educational Association 
meetings. 

Remember, what you want, what you need is our goal. Please pay us a visit. 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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RELIGIOUS RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS || ALL OCCASION CARDS 


America’s Largest Suppliers To Parochial Schools 


COME AND VISIT US AT OUR BOOTH NO. C 27-29 


At the National Catholic Educational Association Convention 


Chicago....April 19-22, 1960 
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THIS COUPON IS ers 


CRESTCARD COMPANY 
169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 


(] | am attending the convention, please reserve my FREE GIFT when | visit you 
at your boo! 


CJ i am not ottendin ng the conventio ease send me your FREE GIFT plus 
samples of your 1960 line of Chri om Ted 





Make the Most of Valuable Teaching Time 


with PROVEN 
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GRAFLEX SCHOOL MASTER‘ 


FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 


This popular filmstrip and 2” x 2” slide projector 
is ideal for larger audiences as well as small groups. 
Many advanced time-saving features make it a 
favorite projector of teachers everywhere. Exclusive 
built-in carrying handle. Entire Condenser system 
removes as a unit for cleaning. Exclusive accessory 


rewind take-up rewinds filmstrips into storage con- 
tainer automatically. 500 watt and 750 watt manual 
or remote control models from $84.50. 

School Master 750, at left, is shown with exclusive 
accessory rewind take-up and semi-automatic slide 
changer. 


E-Z VIEWER for convenient illuminated previewing of 
single frame filmstrips « 3-times enlargement « Folding stand 
permits 45° viewing angle « Positive advance « Easy to thread 
e Only 41%” wide, 234” high and 534” long « Weight 24 ounces. 


Only $14.95. 


GRAFLEX 


|nstuclor 150 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
WITH EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON 
FILM ADVANCE ONLY $3.99 


Specifically designed for smaller audiences, the 
Instructor 150 is particularly useful in the instruction 
of smaller classes, lecture and study groups. Just 
push a button to advance the film. Light, easy to 
carry ...and costs so little! 3” f/3.5 lens. 
Push-button on-off switch « Rear elevation adjust- 
ment « Built-in film take-up compartment 
¢ Complete operating instructions permanently 
affixed to projector. 


*Trade Mark. All prices subject to change without notice. 


For additional information on equipment shown, write 
Dept. NS-40, —- Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A sub- 
sidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 


656 


Ca ,GRAFLEX 

Medic, TAPE RECORDER 
Made especially for ya Po 
audio instructional a ; 
programs, the Clas- 

sic Tape Recorder is 

built for the wear 

and tear of institu- 

tional use. Weighs 

only 25 lbs. Push-button operation. Exclusive built- 
in tape splicer. Two speakers plus storage compart- 
ment. Latest safety wiring. Transformer powered 


amplifier. UL and CSA approved. Complete with 
tape, reel and high quality microphone . . . $244.50. 


A 


GENERAL 
PRECISION 
COMPANY 


GRAFLEX 
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EDUCATION 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR is the official publication of the 
Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 


Making Use of the Overhead Projector 


By Sister Roberta Marie, S.N.D. de Namur 


THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR is not a new visual aid. Ten 
years have passed since it was first advertised in the 
pages of The Catholic Educator. Yet today, a list of 
the current “best sellers” among the educational visual 
aids will include movie projectors, slide and filmstrip 
projectors, and opaque projectors. The omission of 
the overhead projector points to the fact that teachers 
everywhere are still unaware of its possibilities in the 
classroom. Let me introduce you therefore to an ex- 
cellent “new” teaching aid. 

Unlike the movie or filmstrip projector, which can 
be used only on certain occasions, the overhead pro- 
jector can claim all-day, every-day usability. It is, 
moreover, a daylight projector. The room need not be 
darkened, and students can take notes and participate 
in classroom discussions while the projection is taking 
place. 


Even Substitutes for Chalkboard 


Another advantage of this projector is that it can be 
used in place of the blackboard. The glass projection 
stage on the machine serves as a writing surface. Any 
drawing, diagraming, or writing on this surface with a 
white china-marking pencil can be projected to almost 
any wall surface and greatly magnified when pro- 
jected. Marks thus made on the glass can easily be 
“erased” by a gentle rubbing with a soft cloth. 

A third advantage greatly appreciated by the teacher 
is that whether he .is projecting slides or is using the 
writing surface for material that he would ordinarily 
write on the blackboard during the lesson, he is able 
to face’ the class at all times. Once the machine is 
placed in position and correctly focused, the teacher 
need not refer to what is being projected behind him. 
He sees the material in front of him, the students see 
it in front of them, projected and magnified. A plastic 
pointer can be used to pick out or emphasize details. 

Even a screen test is not an absolute necessity. Pro- 
jected images will show clearly on the blackboard 
surface. Let me say at once, however, that a white 


background will intensify the image and make it visu- 
ally sharper. If a screen is not available, the back of 
a wall map or chart can be used. Even a large piece 
of white poster paper, or a strip of white paper table 
cover, taped to the upper edge of the blackboard, will 
serve as projection screen. 


Prepared Transparencies Available 


Prepared transparencies for overhead projection can 
be purchased. Complete courses at high school level 
are now available in trigonometry, biology, driver 
training, and general science, produced under the 
supervision of educators eminent in their fields. Each 
series contains multicolored, self-contained transpar- 
encies; progressive overlays; instructor's guide; and 
correlated index. Both the basic transparencies and the 
overlays can be written upon and all markings later 
erased. This marking of the slides as well as the 
dropping-on and lifting-off of overlays, gives the added 
impetus of motion to the teacher's presentation. Over- 
lays enable progressive build-up to be made; or com- 
plicated problems to be simplified. Also aiding the 
teacher in the simplification of problems is the use of 
color. In the trigonometry series, for example, the 
breakdown of steps by color—step one, red; step two, 
blue; step three, green—makes it easier for the student 
to understand the problem. In like manner, students of 





Sister Roberta Marie teaches mathematics at 
Notre Dame Academy, Washington, D. C.., 
where she also is cele one of the experi- 
mental classes in modern mathematics (Alge- 
bra |) under the direction of Dr. Finan and 
Father Dunstan Hayden of Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. Sister taught modern lan- 
guages and, later mathematics, for fifteen 
years in Philadelphia diocesan high schools, 
and mathematics for two years at Norfolk 
Catholic high. She is a graduate of Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C., and has an M.A. 
in Spanish from Villanova University. She also 
studied math at Catholic University. 





COMPLETE OBSERVATORY 
IN ONE-HALF CUBIC FOOT 


The world-famous Questar telescope now permits even the 
smallest school to own and maintain its own astronomical ob- 
servatory with absolutely no installation or upkeep costs. 

uestar, the superfine and ultra-compact small telescope, has 
the wonderful newly discovered catadioptric optical system, and 
compresses, by optical folding, focal lengths of from 4 to 50 feet 
into a little 8-inch tube. Electrically driven, it automatically 
follows the stars with all the luxurious controls and features of 
huge telescopes. Questar goes without dismounting into its 
English fitted leather case and stores on the cabinet shelf with 
your microscopes. Provides tabletop observing with the most 
comfortable observing posture known. Used by government 
agencies, laboratories, schools and colleges. Takes profes- 
sional photographs and, weighing but 11 pounds in case, is truly 
portable. Please send for our illustrated 32-page booklet 
which will tell you the Questar story in detail. There is nothing 
in the world like it, and it costs, complete, only $995 postpaid. 
Extended payments are available. 


QUESTAR @ Box 100 © New Hope e Pennsylvania 


The KEYSTONE Standard Overhead Projector 


is available for purchase under the 


National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard 
Overhead Projector is 
designed for the projection of 
Standard (34%” x 4”) Lan- 
tern Slides, Polaroid Slides, 
and Handmade Lantern 
Slides or, with appropriate 
accessories Tachistoslides 
(4” x 7”), 2” or 2%” Slides, 
Strip Film, and Microscopic 
Slides. 


It is useful— 


In the Science Category 
with appropriate units of slides in Physics, Biology, 
General Science, Health, Hygiene, Physiography, and 
Elementary Science. 

In the Mathematics Category in teaching Number- 
Combinations and Fraction-Combinations tachisto- 
scopically; Solid Geometry with Stereograms. 

In the Modern Languages Category in teaching 
French, Spanish, German and Russian with Tachisto- 
scopic Units. 

Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by 
our Local Representative. 

KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids 





a biology class gain quicker comprehension of the in 
tricate structural systems and life processes of verte 
brates and invertebrates by the use of progressive over 
lays in vivid multi-color. 


Used in Everyday Presentation 


Valuable as are the commercially prepared slides 
their use is restricted to certain situations. Many in 
structors are teaching subjects for which no slides ar 
yet available. Still, the overhead projector can be used 
in the everyday presentation of lessons, without t 
help afforded by pre-prepared slides. Teachers ca 
make their own. These materials are easily prepared 
both for permanent and temporary use. A diagram 
map, outline, set of extra problems, even a daily quiz 
or weekly test can be prepared the day before, with 
nothing more to work with than a piece of cellophan 
or clear plastic, cut to fit the projection stage of the 
machine, and a white china-marking pencil. Although 
any kind of clear cellophane can be used (it is possible 
to purchase it in specially-made rolls which can be 
attached to the projector ), nevertheless a sheet of clear 
plastic is easier to use, as it has more body and dura 
bility. If color is desired, it can be applied with felt 
tipped “magic markers.” This color can be removed! 
with carbon tetrachloride. 


Transparent Inks for Added Color 


For the more permanent slides, special transparent} 
ink can be applied with pen or brush. This ink is avail- 
able in black, red, yellow, blue, and green. Instructional 
material can also be typed directly on the plastic by 
use of red carbon paper which transfers the typed 


Sister Roberta Marie, the author, uses a pointer on a 

transparency which the overhead projector casts™ 

‘on the screen. This instrument permits they 

teacher to face her class and gauge reactions to} 

explanations in mathematics. Note the absence of a dark’ 

room effect, since regular classroom illumination) 

does not interfere with the use of the: 

overhead projector. Transparencies may be teacher-made™ 
or commercially prepared. 
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ANNOUNCING WITH PRIDE 
THE COMPLETION OF THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM 


IN SOUND AND COLOR FILMSTRIP 


ST. JOHN’S CATECHISM 


A DECADE IN THE MAKING 
USED IN OVER 10,000 PARISHES AND ACCLAIMED 


BY AN AUDIENCE OF TWO MILLION 


THE CREED THE SACRAMENTS THE COMMANDMENTS 
10 Units 10 Units 10 Units 

EACH UNIT of the St. John’s Catechism contains a filmstrip of 60 frames of original art 

work in Eastman Color; a ten minute dramatization recorded by RCA on a 12” unbreakable 


record at standard speed, 78rpm; and a complete lesson plan for teaching the doctrine of each 
lesson, together with suggestions for prayers and resolutions. The Catechism consists of 30 Units. 


For information write: St. John’s Catechism, St. John’s University, Jamaica 32,N.Y. 





DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
TRAINING 


Conducted by The Reading Laboratory, inc. 
at Newton College of the Sacred Heart. 


The Reading Laboratory has conducted read- 
ing programs this year in over ninety leading 
preparatory schools and colleges from Puerto 
Rico to Quebec and from Long Island to Hawaii. 
Among them are nearly fifty of the finest 
Catholic schools in this country. 


We look forward to meeting you at our Con- 
vention exhibit this year and to sharing with 
you our experience in the teaching of ad- 
vanced reading skills. 


THE READING LABORATORY, INC. 


New York 
500 Fifth Avenue 


Philadelphia 
2024 Locust Street 


Santa Barbara 
20 La Arcada Court 


San Francisco 
2107 Van Ness Street 





material to the plastic surface. The typed portion will 
appear black when projected. Do-it-yourself kits con- 
taining everything necessary to make temporary or 
permanent transparencies are available. 

How often teachers discover in supplementary text- 
books, periodicals, and other sources material which 
would be of great assistance in a Jesson, if only it could 
be enlarged sufficiently for the entire class to view it at 
one time. How simple, now, to cover such a drawing 
or diagram with a piece of cellophane and trace it with 
a marking pencil or with ink. Immediately the tracing 
is ready for projection. 


For Student-Made Posters 


Incidentally, this is a project in which the entire class 
can become interested. For example, in a geometry 
class in our school, nearly every day some member of 
the class will come to the teacher's desk before she 
leaves the room, ask for the scissors in order to cut 
from the roll a piece of cellophane, borrow a marking 
pencil, and go off to trace some geometric rarity which 
has caught her fancy. (Correlating biology and geom- 
etry, these sophomores sometimes reproduce the geo- 
metric forms they have noticed under the microscope. ) 
The next afternoon, armed with a sheet of poster board 
and the tracing, the student will return to enlarge her 
drawing. She scotch-tapes the poster board to the 
blackboard at the desired level, places her cellophane 
tracing on the projection stage, flips on the switch, 
adjusts the position of the projector to obtain the 
desired size and focus, and then traces the figure as it 
is projected on the poster board. The finished product 
is brought back a few days later, suitably colored and 
labeled, for “extra credit.” 

This utilization of the projector for poster making 
is not limited to geometry projects. Charts listing “star 
pupils,” made with the help of the projector, hang in 
the grade school classrooms. And in the high school 
corridor, a bulletin board decorated to honor Our Lady 


Pupil looks at transparency and uses the pointer as 
she recites before the class at Notre Dame Academy, 
Washington, D. C. The transparency being used 

is commercially produced and has “overlay” 
transparencies to add other features (in color) to the 
basic diagram. 





In keeping with the spirit 


of this Most Solemn Season 


we, the owners of 
THE GANLEY COMPANY 


extend to our dear friends and customers 
our cordial wishes 
for the blessings of 
Our Crucified Redeemer! 


THE GANLEY COMPANY 


Earl T. Dugan, Pres. 
J. Donald Burns 
James J. Ahearn 


THE GANLEY CO., 1080 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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BASIC SPIRITUAL MEANS 


by Reverend PHILIP DION, C.M, 


In this sequel to his widely-acclaimed Keys to the Third Floor, Father Dio 
once again demonstrates his talent for motivating you to grow in holing) 
and attain the spiritual perfection which is your goal. 








In this spiritually compelling book Father Dion first defines the means, 
or implements, of sanctification. Secondly, he teaches you how to put 
these methods into action—and inspires you fo do so. In brief, he provide 
both the means and the motivation you need to develop any desired virtue, 
or to eradicate human imperfections. 
























With this wonderful book as your guide, you can now conquer the natural 
human inertia which prevents one from living the supernatural 
life of the spirit. Father Dion’s brilliant chapters on Mental Prayer give 
you a wholly new understanding of this chanuel of communication with 
God. Elsewhere he formulates a program for using the particular examen 
as a weapon to combat a predominant fault. In addition, he tells how you 
can perfect three transcendent virtues—Obedience, Humility, and Aban- 
donment to God’s Will—and thus render maximum honor and glory to you 



















“Father Dion's latest book, Basic Spiritual Means, Creator. 
should prove to be one of the most popular and 
profitable in the library of every religious com- Basic Sprarruat Means forcefully illustrates Father Dion’s gift for 
munity. Enriched by the experiences of a veteran clothing profound thoughts in simple, vivid language. Every page is rich 
spiritual director, and endowed with the gift of a in apt analogies and figures of speech which lend impact to his inspiring 
facile pen, the author writes a commentary on the message. Indeed, this is a book that guides you along the straightest 
salient points of “Holy Rule” in a kindly, friendly, con- route to spiritual self-fulfillment. 


fidential manner, and with originality and freshness of 
approach, causing the reader to re-evaluate joy- 
ously the basic spiritual principles . . . 


““As the examen goes, so goes the spiritual life,’ T A B LE 0 F C 0 N T E N TS 


is an old theory. In actual practice, the daily drudgery 




















of routine can cause a Religious to lead a see-saw MoTIvATION ABANDONMENT 
existence, up one day, down the next. When ‘feel- MENTAL PRAYER: Ayo Our 
ing so low she can reach up and touch bottom,’ then What It Is San re 


the temptation to abandon the particular examen be- 





; ABANDONMENT 
comes acutely dangerous. And this is the crisis Father pS nova Anp Our 
Dion's detailed plan averts. The daily pin-pointing eullaediasa PrEsENT STATE 
of the time, place, circumstances, motive, and action 
' Tae PREDOMINANT PHILIP DION, C.M. 
dealing with the predominant fault, which is the specific Fauut WEEKLY 
subject for the particular examen, is as definite in CoNFESSION Father Dion holds the 
scheme as fire-drill practice, in order to be fore-armed Tue PaRTIcuLAR post of Spiritual Director 
Purity OF of the Daughters of Char- 
for an emergency. ... EXAMEN ity, St. Joseph’s Central 
INTENTION House, mmitsburg, 
“The book will be read profitably in community OBEDIENCE Maryland. Ile is a former 
refectories and smiles will be seen on the faces of the What It Is Humiity aa . e a 
listeners as they enjoy the home-spun analogies and sity, Jamaica, N.Y. 


Tue BLEssEp VIRGIN 


the amusing comparisons the writer uses to accentuate Way Be Osepient? , In addition to his two 
a point or reiterate a principle... .” Oun previous works, Keys lo 
How To Be SprriruaL the Third Floor and 

MOTHER FRANCIS REGIS, O.S.U. OBEDIENT EXERCISES My Daily Union | wilh 


author of St. aoees 


Send for your copy today tri - sane feoah 


trayal of the Balti- 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER INC. eoel techism. He has 


iven many retreats to 


53 PARK PLACE - NEW YORK 8, N. Y. isters, Brothers, and 








Pupil at Notre Dame Academy, Washington, D. C., 
is making a poster by tracing an 

enlarged image cast by the overhead projector of 

a transparency placed on it. This is merely 

a supplementary use to which the several 

overhead projectors in this school are put to use. 


Seat of Wisdom, carries a picture in pastels traced from 
a Christmas card and enlarged. Poster making has 
become, in our school, one of the most frequent uses 
to which the projector is put. 

In the preceding paragraphs, I have tried to give a 
general idea of what the overhead projector is and 
what it can do. Now let us see to what special uses it 
can be put in the different subject fields. 


Speeds Correction of Errors in English 


An English teacher who bases remedial work in 
grammar and composition on typical errors made by 
her students in their writing, copies sentences con- 
taining these errors from student compositions and 
projects them for correction by the class. Thus faulty 
reference of pronouns, lack of parallel structure, un- 
necessary shifts in person, tense, and voice, and similar 
errors are pointed out and the correct forms written in 
their place. 

The home economics teacher has always had diff- 
culty in bringing her students to understand why arti- 
cles of clothing do not fit when cut off-grain. Convinced 
that the problem would be partially solved if she could 
show them an enlargement of a cross-section of fabric 
so that they could see the difference between length- 
wise and crosswise threads, Sister prepared a trans- 
parency, showing plain, twill, and satin weaves, using 
red for the warp and yellow for the woof. Now the 
girls are more careful about making sure their patterns 
are placed on the grain of the fabric. 


New Zest in Biology 


In the field of science, a set of professionally-made 
transparencies designed for use with any standard 
text, has given the biology classes a new zest and the 
teacher a valuable aid in her demonstrations and lec- 
tures. These transparencies can be shown in any se- 
quence or order; and a series of overlays builds up or 
changes the illustrative material of the basic slide. Un- 


April 1960 


The Catholic Teacher’s 
Guide to SCIENCE 


by 


Sister Virginia Teresa 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 


imprimatur 


His Excellency Albert Gregory Meyer 
Archbishop of Chicago 


August 26, 1959 


SCIENCE is the Lippincott text-workbook series designed 
for the grade one through six science programs. There 
is a SCIENCE workbook for each grade that has been 
planned to guide the student's investigation and under- 
standing of the world about him. The learn-by-doing ap- 
proach to laboratory and activity sessions develops and 
broadens students’ abilities and capacities to think scien- 
tifically. 


Now Lippincott has prepared a Catholic Teacher's Guide 
to SCIENCE for teaching elementary science in Catholic 
schools. The Teacher’s Guide for each grade follows 
page by page and lesson by lesson the corresponding 
SCIENCE workbook. 


Each Catholic Teacher’s Guide has a reference table 
that relates the units in each SCIENCE workbook to nine 
widely-used basal elementary science programs, includ- 
ing two Catholic elementary science textbook series. 
The Science Kit—a one-page, complete list of the simple, 
easily acquired equipment needed for SCIENCE ac- 
tivities—is included in each of the graded Catholic 
Teacher's Guides to SCIENCE. : 


For Further Information Visit 


BOOTH E-30 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


333 West Lake Street, Chicago 6 











It saves time 
to take time 
to check 


pupil learning ability 


use 


KUHLMANN-ANDERSON 
INTELLIGENCE TEST 


a 
PERSONNEL PRESS, Inc. 


188 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Instructional Recordings Reviewed on 3 x 5 Cards 
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Cross-Indexed Cards Already In Print 
Max U. Bildersee—Editor 
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TEN ISSUES—AT LEAST 400 CARDS ANNUALLY 
Subscribe Now!—$25.00 per year 
For Further Information—Write 


Audio CARDALOG 
P O Box 1771 
Albany 1, N.Y. 
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Grade RELIGION REVIEW Grade 


Two new 8” x 10” workbooks with Course Review, Drill, Homework 
Assignments, Official Class Examinations, Detachable Answer Keys, 
Illustrations. Covering Christian Doctrine, Liturgy, Church war 

1.60 


These books will help your students, too! 
80¢ a Serato Science, 8th Grade Mathematics, 8th Grade 
ng 


70¢ pe 2 i 4, 10th Year Mathematics, American 
ry, Worl History, Biology, Latin 2 

55¢ an 3, "French 2, French 3, Spanish 2, Spanish 3 Physics 

$2.10 eee for College Entrance Tests 

$2.00 P antag for High School Entrance & Scholarship Ex- 
ations 

Write for our Parochial School Catalog, PS-1 

Visit us at BOOTH 831 at the NCEA Convention. 


Yy ANY books 





labeled diagrams and reproductions make some of 
these basic transparencies useful for quizzes. 

Last May, a student of the biology class won a prize 
at the C.Y.O. Science Fair with her series of hand-made 
transparencies on the Structure of the Eye. During 
the Science Fair she had given an illustrated lecture. 
This, however, she was not permitted to do at the 
C.Y.O. affair. The judges followed her directions and 
used the projector themselves. 


Sees Constant Use in Math Classes 


The overhead projector is used constantly in my own 
mathematics classes. It has become as much a part of 
the furniture of the room as the teacher's desk or the 
blackboard. Each day before the opening prayer has 
been said, the projector is in its place, the wall screen 
pulled down, and we are ready to begin. The geometry 
class is to start with a five-minute quiz. The students 
are to give the reasons for certain statements in the 
proof of a theorem. Unless they have before them the 
geometric figure together with the preliminary mate- 
rial: what is given and to be proved, and the statements 
in the proof, this would be a time-consuming and diffi- 
cult assignment. To write this material now on a black- 
board that was needed during the day for other classes 
takes too much of the class period; to dictate it usually 
proves unsatisfactory. 

But the problem of the short quiz was solved the 
night before, when I wrote out on a plastic slide all 
that was necessary. When the class begins, I place the 
transparency on the projection stage and press the 
switch. There on the screen, large enough for everyone 
to see, is the entire quiz. At the end of five minutes, I 
can either turn off the projector or simply remove the 
slide. The quiz can be erased and the same trans- 
parency used again, perhaps for the weekly Algebra II 
test which is not long enough to duplicate, but which 
would be confusing to dictate. 


. . - But with No Dust 


During the presentation of the new lesson, I write 
or draw directly on the glass projection stage as the 
need for illustration arises. The glass surface becomes 
my blackboard, but a blackboard with no chalk dust. 
How helpful that is in keeping a Religious Habit 
clean! It is a blackboard, moreover, which is always 
within comfortable reach, even when the teacher is 
seated. The advantage of being able to remain seated 
even for blackboard demonstration will prove a boon 
to those teachers for whom standing before a class all 
day is becoming a burden. 

Use of the projector is not limited to teachers only. 
In the Algebra I class, the pupils enjoy coming to the 
machine and demonstrating for the class problems in 
adding and subtracting signed numbers, on a perma- 
nent number-scale transparency. Students use the plas- 
tic pointer for these operations, while classmates agree, 


sympathize, and occasionally laugh at the efforts pro- 
(Continued on page 666) 
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EXPERIMENT: 


The analytical determination of proper balance 
between price and performance in lab glassware 


Here’s an experiment which you will be interested in trying. Though 
it pertains more to economy than to a physical state or condition, it 
does offer the sound analytical reasoning which you, as a scientist, 
must welcome. 

The premise is this: laboratory glassware is an “expense” item in 
schools and colleges and by cutting this expense substantially every 
science instructor makes available to himself additional money with 
which to purchase other equipment for his laboratory. 

This premise is based, first, on the fact that quality is maintained 
and, second, that the saving involved is substantial enough to warrant 
this time necessary to effect it. 

Actually, this experiment demands little analytical determination 
to ascertain the possible savings involved. One glance at the com- 
parative price chart listed below will show you the kind of savings to 
which we refer. 


Remember . . . these prices are for Doerr Diamond D quality ° 


glassware . . . glassware which we are proud to emblazon with our 
Diamond D trade mark. 

lf you want facts to prove to school officia's and school boards 
your contention that you can effect substantial savings on laboratory 
glassware, send for our booklet ‘Behind the Diamond D’’. Address 
your letter to Doerr Glass Company, Vineland, N.J. 


COMPARATIVE LIST PRICE CHART 
ITEM BRAND A BRAND B DOERR 


PIPETTE (1 ml in 0.01) $1.31 $1.57 $0.90 
(Serological) 


PIPETTE (5 ml) 1.19 1.36 0.79 
(Volumetric) 


PIPETTE (1 ml) 1.14 1.28 0.81 
(Ostwald) 


CENTRIFUGE TUBE (15 ml) 1.28 . 0.69 


FLASK (100 mi) 2.73 3.01 1.99 
(Glass Stoppered) 


CYLINDER (100 ml) 2.71 2.94 1.48 


SEPARATORY FUNNEL (250 ml) 6.22 6.56 5.21 
(Squibb) 


NOTE: All Diamond D glassware is sold exclusively through Sa —_ 


laboratory supply dealers and cannot be purchased 
direct. We will gladly send you the address of the 
nearest lab supply house that carries the Diamond D 
lines. 
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Doerr Glass Company, Vineland, N.J. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Behind The Diamond D”’ 
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(Continued from page 664) 


jected on the screen before them. 


Grid Slide Perfect for Graphing 


In the Instructor's Transparency Preparation Kit, 
there is a Grid Slide, printed with vertical and horizon- 
tal lines at one-fourth inch spacing. Its purpose is to 
provide guide lines for lettering on blank plastic sheets. 
I have found it a perfect medium for graphing equa- 
tions and inequalities. The markings made on the 
grid are easily erased. Again, the plastic protractors 
which are so common can be used to teach measure- 
ment of angles. A slide rule for use with the projector 


MY OQUT 


DIM OUT - Black Out TE 


DRAPERIES 


is being developed. Finally, both the Algebra II class 
and their teacher are awaiting the day when we can 
start using the new set of trigonometry color trans. 
parencies which will give “precise, accurate illustra- 
tions of sine curves, graphs, angles, functions, and 
formulae.” As the advertisement has it: 


Transparencies 


++ Tri try — “A” 
Overhead Projector + Trigonometry Students 


We are fortunate at our school to be provided with 
an overhead projector for each floor. When Mr. Brady 
brought to us our first projector, he remarked: “Sister, 
our goal is to have an overhead projector in every 
classroom.” We who use the projector answer, “Amen.” 


News of School Supplies 


(Continued from page 578) 
styles: burnished brass or in black enamel. 
Ball feet are said to be mirror smooth so 
as to prevent marring of furniture. In 
brass they are $1.49; in black $1.29. 

For more information write Lucas 
Products Corp., 3841 Seiss St., Toledo, 
SS&E 31 


Graph Paper from Rubber Stamp 


Math and science teachers should find 
handy these graph rubber stamps. In- 
stead of attaching separate sheets of 
graph paper to tests papers or lesson 
sheets, the instructor has merely to stamp 
a 3” square graph pattern wherever it is 
needed. Thus no lost or misplaced graph 
papers. The graph pattern is 100 blocks 
per square inch. 


Photo above illustrates LuXout's Exclusive NASSAU DIM OUT Draperies 


"Classroom audio visual light control requirements differ according 
um ipeety) Pee Seeker caro). Wet control hewever 


amit me ae ai eee cele eels) ue 
consult your LuXout Distributor or contact: 


and color samples 
available upon request. 


eee laclailtle- Laatic. 
DIM OUT Folder 


INCORPORATED 


Department CE 
1822 East Franklin St. 
Richmond 23, Virginia 


The price postpaid is $3 from Ed- 
mund Scientific Co., Barrington, N. J. 
SS&E 32 


Drapery Training Booklet 


“Drapery Hardware Selection Made 
Easy” is a new training and reference 
book which is free to teachers. It is pub- 
lished by Kirsch Company, Sturgis, Mich. 

It explains exactly which items of 
drapery hardware are needed for every 
type of window and every window treat- 
ment. SS&E 33 
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Holy Bible in Pictures 


This is a series of twenty-three 
color filmstrips (11 on OT, 12 on 
NT). Each picture is captioned, and 
included also are some text frames. 
There are more than 500 pictures in 
all, produced in Holland under the 
direction of J. S. van den Nieuwen- 
dijk. 

The stated objectives of the ser- 
ies are as follows: 

(1) To present a pictorial narra- 
tive of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as a meaningful and human 
experience. 

(2) To develop an awareness of 
the religious precepts associated 
with the period of time covered by 
each unit. 

(3) To present concepts and un- 
derstandings included in most pa- 
rochial school programs, pre-confir- 
mation classes, as well as young 
adult Bible classes. 





Buffalo Committee: 


Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 





Chicago Committee: 


choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


(4) To promote discussion of 
the chronological events in a sys- 
tematic and comprehensive manner 
which will develop a clear and more 
meaningful - understanding of the 
Holy Bible. 


The series comes attractively 
boxed in four book-form cardboard 
containers. Each unit is composed 
of nineteen pictures. There is no les- 
son plan or teacher's guide. Cost of 
each unit is $6; the Old Testament, 
eleven units, $66; the New Testa- 
ment, twelve units, $72. For further 
information write to the producer: 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 

Note: Because of limitations in 
space the CAVE Evaluation Com- 
mittees were asked to make one re- 
view for each grouping of four 
units, with one exception where a 
grouping of three units was taken 
as a single entity. 












CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Charman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 
Sister Augustine, S.S.M.M. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 
Sister Mary Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 

Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 

Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 

Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 























New York Committee: 
Rev. John P. Breheny, Principal, Cardinal Spellman High 























is pub- School, New York, Chairman 
s, Mich. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 
tems of Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 
or every Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 





















1-4 Creation to Joseph 


Description. 1. This filmstrip por- 
trays the creation of the world, 
showing its development over a 
period of six days with the seventh 
day put aside for rest. Then there 
is pictured the story of Adam and 
Eve and their fall, ending with 
God’s promise of a Redeemer. (1. 
Creation, Fall, and Promises ) 

2. This one develops the familiar 
story of Cain and Abel. It drama- 
tizes the fate of Cain. Next is pre- 
sented the account of Noah and his 
animals in the ark, the flood, and its 
aftermath. (2. Cain, Abel, the 
Flood; Tower of Babel) 

3. In this filmstrip, episodes re- 
lated to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
are presented to aid in developing 
concepts associated with chronol- 
ogy. (3. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob) 

4. Finally, the dramatic and beau- 
tiful story of Joseph is shown, his 
being sold into slavery, his rise to 
power in Egypt, his visions, and his 
meeting with his father, Jacob. 
(4. Joseph) 

Analysis. These filmstrips are of 
Protestant origin and have been 
adapted “for Roman Catholic use” 
as the introductory frame indicates. 
The viewer is immediately and 
pleasantly impressed with the most 
valuable aspect of the series: the 
powerful, dignified, and very beau- 
tiful art used in the series. The work 
is the obvious fruition of long re- 
search, and represents some of the 
finest modern art to be found in re- 
ligious filmstrips to date. It is un- 
fortunate that the usefulness of the 
strips does not match their aes- 
thetic value. The weaknesses and 
omissions, however, do not preclude 
the advantageous use of this mate- 
rial by a well trained teacher who 
can utilize the desirable impact of 
such pictorial excellence. 

The essential weakness of thesé 
filmstrips lies in the fact that no su- 
pernatural interpretation is given to 
any of the events that are chrono- 
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logically depicted. There are also 
theological omissions. This series is 
a pictorial narrative and nothing 
more. There are no references to 
prefigurement, sacrifice or grace. 
Filmstrip #2 (Cain and Abel, the 
Flood, Tower of Babel) is in such 
rapid sequence as to be of little use 
to any group—twenty-four chapters 
of Genesis are covered in nineteen 
frames. The one exception in this 
group of four filmstrips, is #4 which 
deals with the story of Joseph. Suf- 
ficient time is given to this one story 
which is told carefully and effec- 
tively and which can be used even 
by an inexperienced teacher. The 
other filmstrips, however, need 
some kind of device—a teacher's 
manual or brochure—to be used as 
a guide and interpreter and to fill 
in what is wanted to make these 
stories completely meaningful for 
Catholics. 

Appraisal. The first four filmstrips 
in this series receive a B—, fair to 
good, rating. The important factor 
in these units is the wonderfully 
dignified artwork. A competent 
teacher can use the filmstrips to 
good advantage in spite of the 
weaknesses mentioned in the analy- 
sis. They would prove useful in the 
middle and upper _ elementary 
grades in the hands of a good 
teacher. For this reason they re- 
ceive the CAVE Seal of Approval. 

New York CAVE CoMMITTEE 
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Chicago 1, ti. 
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5—8. In Egypt to Saul’s Death 


Description. 5. This filmstrip por- 
trays the difficult life of the Israel- 
ites during their sojourn in Egypt. 
Such events as the changing of the 
Nile water into blood, the plague 
of the locusts, and the sandstorm 
all add to the climactic exodus of 
the Jews from Egypt. (5. Israelites 
in Egypt) 

6. In this unit there is first shown 
the position of Moses as a leader of 
the Jewish people. The struggles of 
the Israelites in their journey to the 
Promised Land are then portrayed. 
Finally, the events at Mount Sinai, 
the idolatry of the people, and God 
giving to Moses the ten command- 
ments. (6. The Journey to the 
Promised Land ) 

7. The many and varied incidents 
associated with this phase (Joshua, 
the Judges) of chronology are pre- 
sented. Sampson’s story highlights 
the portrayal of this segment of Old 
Testament history. (7. Joshua, the 
Judges ) 

8. This filmstrip presents varied 
events in the lives of Samuel, 
David, and Saul. The conflict of 
David and Goliath, and the con- 
tinual conflicts of David and Saul 
are portrayed in this presentation. 
(8. Samuel to Saul’s Death) 
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Analysis. As Catholic educators, 
we view the study of the Old Testa- 
ment by children chiefly as a source 
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of growth in the life of Faith, not as 
a study of ancient history (even 
though it be religious history), or 
heroic characters, no matter how 
dynamic or colorful their lives may 
be. Outside of the classroom learn- 
ye of religion, the only general con- 
t&ct that people have with the Old 
Testament, to continue the growth 
begun during that religion period, 
will be through their participation 
in the liturgy, which abounds in Old 
Testament passages and references, 
Therefore any Old Testament study 
that fails to be deeply theological 
and Catholic so as to foster Catho- 
lic Faith, or fails to prepare the 
child for intelligent participation in 
the liturgy, does not warrant the 
time nor expense of being included 
in Catholic schools. 

Numbers 1 to 8 were viewed and 
3 to 8 thoroughly analyzed. Al- 
though this report concerns only 5 
to 8, the thorough study of 3 and 
4 give a better view of the whole 
series and what was or was not 
achieved. 

Little or no overall theological 
content is aimed at or achieved. 
The whole concept of the Israelites 
as God’s chosen people and His 
struggles to mold them into a holy 
nation was hardly even hinted at. 
The constant presence of God and 
His guiding hand forming the re 
bellious Israelites was almost ig- 
nored. Many times the representa- 
tion of God in human form tends 
to give the opposite impression, 
i.e., as if God came only at specific 
times to visit His people. There is 
not even an indirect preparation for 
the New Testament, with its doc- 
trines of the Church as the new 
chosen people, the Eucharist, the 
saving work of the True Lamb of 


FOLK DANCE RECORDS 


The tempos and arrangements - Russell Records were designed to 
fill every classroom need. 


have a DEFINITE, UNCLUT 
Instructions printed on 


78 rpin records of break-resistant plastic. Regu- 


APRIL SPECIAL 4 FOR $5.00 
#708—Cotton-Eyed Joe—La Raspa 


#709—Indian War Dance—Paw Paw Patch—Hansel and Gretel 
#727—Jolly Is The Miller—Carousel—The Muffin Man 
ee | i a Dance—Children’s Polka— 


Send cash, check or M.O. 
Special void after 4/30/60. Dept. E-4 
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Your best single source is 


; RUMBACHER 


when it 
comes to 
artists’ material 


More for your 
budget allotment 


Quality 
at the right prices 


write for school 


479 West 33rd St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


WHEELIT multiplies 


The usefulness of 


Pe 


Audio-Visual 
equipment 


Less time and less 
effort are required 
to move projectors, 
amplifiers, tape re- 
corders and other 
heavy equipment from 
room to room, floor 
to floor or building 
to building. It's no 
longer a slow, back- 
breaking jo in 
-. schools using 


WHEELITS 


Folding and © 
non-folding 


Folding Wheelits fit 
easily into car trunk 
or station wagon 
with __ plenty of 
room for projectors, 
screens, etc. Non- 
folding Wheelits 
ere designed only 
for interior use. 
Either may be 
locked in stationary 
position to serve es oa 
projection table. 


Wheelits are ready to use 
WHERE! Beautifully 
inced loads 


a under heavy , precision engineered. 
Priced $29.95 to $79.50. See your visual aid 
supply dealer or write: 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. CE Toledo 6, Ohio 
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God by the shedding of His blood, 


the New Covenant with Christ as - 


Mediator, and the promise of re- 
wards for faithful service to God. 
Rather it seems as if a series of al- 
most unrelated historical events and 
characters are visually portrayed, 
and some of them hardly edifying 
for children (e.g., Jephte’s sacrifice 
of his own daughter ). Certainly the 
author did not view the Old Testa- 
ment as having a master plan with 
God as the Master Planner. Many 
times it seems as if the incidents 
portrayed were chosen because of 
their spectacular character or be- 
cause they just happened to be the 
next incident in the Bible rather 
than because they were part of the 
overall plan (e.g., the dewy fleece, 
the sacrifice of Manoha, some of 
the incidents in Sampson’s life). 

Not only is Catholic theology not 
portrayed, but the committee fails 
to see why a visual aid intended for 
Roman Catholic Students (so the 
title says ) should use the traditional 
Protestant spelling of names and 
Protestant translations for quotes. 
(At least the quotes are not from 
the Douay, Confraternity or Knox 
translations of the Old Testament. ) 
For example, there is a reference to 
Genesis, Ch. 18, V. 10, for the 
prophecy of Isaac’s birth. If this is 
not a direct quote from some trans- 
lation of the Bible, the author 
should be severely criticized for 
making the wording so difficult. 
Generally speaking, the impression 
was had that the filmstrips were 
edited and prepared for Protestant 
students by a Protestant editor who 
never had a Catholic audience in 
mind. 

Although the type of art is very 
good, the viewers were constantly 
annoyed because many of the faces 
and details in the background gave 
a blurred or indistinct appearance. 
In background characters, facial de- 
tails were not carried out even 
when they could have been. Some- 
times the characters were too small 
for clarity, e.g., the beheading of 
Goliath by David. Again in many 
of the pictures too much detail, 
i.e., too many characters, tents, 
rocks, etc., make the filmstrips un- 
suitable for the primary grades 
where only essential elements 
should be portrayed. Too many de- 
tails cause the young child to miss 
the essential points that are being 
taught. Too many colors, especially 


COLLEGE OF 
THE HOLY NAMES 


3500 Mountain Boulevard 
Oakland 19, California 


The Catholic College with a com- 


pletely new campus 


Forty acres on the eastern heights 
overlooking the San Francisco Bay 


Area 


FACILITIES FOR 


Chapel 
Administration 
Library 
Classrooms and Laboratories 
Fine Arts: Art, Drama, Music 
Physical Education 
Faculty and Student Residence 


B.A., B.M., B.S., AND M.A. 
DEGREES FOR WOMEN 


For information write to: 


Office of the Dean 
3500 Mountain Boulevard 
Oakland 19, California 


Cardinal 
Cushing College 


GREATER BosTon AREA 


Liberal Arts college for women 
conducted by the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 


Four-year programs leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Two-year terminal programs 
leading to the Associate in Arts 
degree in Liberal Arts, Business 
Secretarial Science, Medical Sec- 
retarial Science. 


Address: The Director of Admis- 
sions, Cardinal Cushing College, 
Fisher Hill, Brookline 46, Mas- 
Sachusetts. 
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Over 2,000 Churches and Schools rely 
each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 


Write for Booklet CA-1 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N_Y 


to teach tomorrow’s 
scientists—provide 
the BEST today! 


You need proper 


years the STANS! ELEMENTARY SCl- 

ENCE XiT AND MANUAL have been the com- 
petent and beginning teacher's proven tool. Man- 
ual includes over 150 striking experiments (30 
been added), fe pe 
joy. Over 15 new pieces of improved apparatus 
ee ‘in cat tee 
with a metal 


WITH STANSI— ELEMENTARY SCIENCE IN- 
STRUCTION IS SIMPLE FOR YOUR STUDENTS, 
AND FOR YOU! 

Write for FREE Elementary Science Kit information. 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 


pastel colors next to one another, 
caused a lack of sharp distinction in 
lines. 


Most-of the titles lack any punch 
or vitality. Many times direct 
quotes from the Bible itself would 
have lent this vitality. Even in the 
most dramatic sequences (e.g., the 
plagues in Egypt) the films are dull 
in interest, due largely to the titles 
rather than to the art work which is 
good. Many of the titles tell nothing 
about the story when they very well 
could. For example, in filmstrip 5, 
the title “Moses and Aaron leave 
Pharoah’s palace” might better read 
something like this: “Leave my 
presence and never appear before 
me again.” This quote shows the 
anger of the Pharoah and his hard- 
ness of heart despite the terrible 
plagues God had sent. 


Generally speaking the pictures 
are very accurate in conforming to 
the Bible narrative. Sometimes, 
however, important items while 
mentioned are not emphasized, e.g., 
the ark, in the crossing of the Red 
Sea, or in the destruction of Jericho, 
details of the tabernacle and the 
altar of sacrifice, the oxen and cart 
receiving more prominence than 
the ark in it. 


Sometimes the author’s ignorance 
of theology resulted in ridiculous 
contraries, e.g., the spiritual, power- 
ful, transcendent God portrayed by 
the burning bush and the lightning 
of Mt. Sinai is followed by a por- 
trayal of this same God in human 
form giving Moses the ten com- 
mandments. 

The use of old English e.g., hath, 
presenteth, etc., and of unusual 
words, e.g., staves for sticks, makes 
the filmstrips difficult for children 
to understand immediately. 


Appraisal. For the reasons given 
above the committee would not 
recommend these filmstrips as 
worthy of approval for use by Cath- 
olic students. There certainly are 
many fine points in this material 
but these do not sufficiently com- 
pensate for the very serious defects. 
There is a lack of a Catholic view- 
point in the selection of important 
events and the meaning of these in 
terms of God’s plan. A good Teach- 
ers Guide is badly needed. The rat- 
ing for these units is D, or poor. 
The CAVE Seal of Approval is not 
granted. 
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College Misericordia 


Dallas, Pennsylvania 


A residential and day college for the 
higher education of women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Mercy of 
the Union 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania 


Fully Accredited 


Degrees conferred—Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
B.S. in General and Vocational Home 
Economics, B.S. in Secretarial Science 
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9-11. David to Captivity 
and Restoration 


Description. 9. The story begins 
when the Ark goes to Jerusalem. 
Nathan predicts the coming of the 
Redeemer. There are four pictures 
on Solomon’s reign as king and nine 
frames devoted to the work of the 
prophet Elias. The filmstrip covers 
in nineteen frames about one hun- 
dred years of Jewish history. (9. 
From David to Elias) 


10. This filmstrip covers in nine- 
teen pictures some 250 years of his- 
tory. There is war, capture, exile. 
Some famous persons appear: To- 
bias, Judith, Naaman, and Jonah. 
Then the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel are featured in this his- 
torical sketch. (10. End of King- 
doms of Israel and Judah) 


11. The Babylonian captivity be- 
gins for the Jewish nation. Most of 
the unit deals with important events 
in the life of the prophet Daniel. 
There is depicted the story of his 
friends in the fiery furnace, his ex- 
planation of the mysterious writing 
on the wall, his solution to the 
problem of the disappearance of 
food from the altar of sacrifice. 
Other personages that appear in 
this historical sketch are Susanna, 
Esther, Job, and Judas Maccabeus. 
(11. Captivity and Restoration) 


Analysis. For a filmstrip series 
that is supposed to be a Catholic 
version there is much to be desired. 
First, the subject matter to be 
covered is too vast to fit properly 
into three filmstrips of nineteen pic- 
tures each. Second, and more impor- 
tant, a teaching aid that purports 
to be Catholic should at least give 
a Catholic philosophy of history. 
The Old Testament is not just a 
history book, a chronicle of human 
events. For Catholics its signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that it is in- 
spired by God, its focal point is 
God’s plan in directing a nation 
from whom would come Christ the 
Redeemer. It is a religious docu- 
ment portraying the supernatural 
intervention of God in the lives of 
His Chosen People. 

There are many examples where 
the caption writer missed the Cath- 
olic significance. Elias the prophet 
foretells the drought (as punish- 
ment for idolatry? ). Elias is fed in 
the desert (miraculously?). Elias 
restores to life the son of a widow 


(miraculously? ). Elias is taken up 
into heaven (by the power of 
God? ). Isaiah’s prophecy (what is 
it and what does it mean?). Eze- 
chiel’s vision (what is it and what 
does it mean?). Daniel interprets 
the handwriting on the wall (by 
the power of God? ). The brief com- 
ments in parenthesis indicate the 
Catholic significance that is lacking 
in the filmstrips. Technically the 
work is of high quality. The art, 
imported from the Netherlands, 
may have a limited appeal. Fibo- 
color is quite different from the 
solid colors of Kodachrome. 
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Appraisal. If the producers ex- 
pect this teaching aid to be used in 
Catholic schools then it is advisable 
to have a Teachers Guide written 
expressly for the Catholic teacher. 
Either that, or it would be advis- 
able to have an accompanying rec- 
ord which would supply a suitable 
Catholic interpretation of the events 
pictured. This production appears 
to have been made for a Protestant 
Bible class by a Protestant. Then a 
few slight changes were made and 
it was called a Roman Catholic ver- 
sion. The material as it stands does 
not merit the CAVE Seal of Ap- 
proval. The general rating is D, or 
poor. 

Cuicaco CAVE ComMITTEE 


Audio-Visual News 


(Continued from page 576) 


Ornithologists Union and the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 

These sets are priced at $1 by M. A. 
Donohue & Co., 711 So. Dearborn St, 
Chicago 5. A-V 34 


Jam Handy Catalog Supplement 


New filmstrips releases in science, s0- 
cial studies, and vocational education and 
two new business education motion pic- 
tures are announced in a 4-page illus- 
trated supplement to the 1960 Jam Handy 
Instructional Materials catalog. 
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For copies of the supplement write 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. They may also 
















































































































































































































is 
ye. |be had at Booth C-30 at the NCEA con- 
vat {vention exhibit area. There teachers may 
ots also inspect seven new filmstrip sets re- 
b leased during the present school year as 
Y |well as the company’s complete line of 
M- } educational filmstrips, records, and films. 
he A-V 35 
ing 
the Beginning Spanish Films 
r The completion of a set of four Be- 
al ginning Spanish films is announced by 
Dr. Donald M. Hatfield, president of 
the Pacific Production, Inc. of San Francisco. 
This set is part of a modern foreign 
language program produced by Pacific 
43} Productions and distributed by C-B Edu- 
cational Films, Inc. 

The “functional approach” to teaching 

Spanish is used by placing emphasis on 
hearing and speaking rather than on 
eli Ancient Paestum 
d in Reviewed by Armand J. Jacobin 
able Ancient Paestum: City of the Greeks 
tten find Romans is a Coronet Instructional 
her. Film, 21 minutes, black and white, pur- 
lvis- | chase $120, rentable. 
rec- | Of all the contributions of the Greeks 
able [to the making of European civilization, 
ents [perhaps the most often overlooked is 
ears | their role as great colonizers of the ancient 
tant | “orld. Through these colonies and their 
en a | tong ties with the homeland, Greek cul- 
d ture and civilization had a great impact 
ane } on the whole Mediterranean area. 
vel’ 1 The colonies in southern Italy were 
does especially important as they profoundly 
Ap- Jinfluenced Roman civilization which 
), or | would dominate the whole peninsula and 
eventually the whole known world. 
TTEE | Paestum was one such Greek colony of 
southern Italy. 

Founded by the Greeks in the sixth 
century before Christ, Paestum was con- 
quered by the Samnites in 400 B.C. and 

> ithereafter became a dependent of Rome 

™® fin 273 B.C. In the ninth century of the 

Christian era it was sacked and completely 

destroyed by the Moslems. The ancient 

nnsyl city disappeared and was covered by 
marshes. 

M. A. | Archaeologists have recently begun the 

n St. §atduous task of unearthing the ancient 

Vv 34 | Paestum. Their researches have been pre- 

eminently successful and have produced 

such finds as the oldest known Greek tem- 

emt Tf ples in the Doric style as well as the old- 

se, so- | St amphitheater in Italy, dating from the 

yn and | fourth century B.C. This, coupled with 

nm pic the numerous other temples, dwellings, 

| jllus- [4nd artifacts that have been recovered 

Handy {Mark the significance of the Paestum ex- 





cavations. All who view the site, cannot 
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grammar. 

These first four films, incorporating 
live action and animation, are done en- 
tirely in Spanish. The titles are “Un 
Problema “de Algebra,” “El Tesoro Es- 
condido,” “La Reunion,” and “Aunque 
Se Vista de Seda.” Accompanying each 
film is a filmstrip and a tape for intro- 
ductory and follow-up purposes. 

For more information write Pacific 
Productions, Inc., 414 Mason, San Fran- 
cisco 2. A-V 36 


Motivated “Sit Right” Posters 


Be sure to get a set of four posters for 
classroom bulletin or school corridor dis- 
play which offer boys and girls motiva- 
tion to stand right and sit right. They are 
free from Better Posture Bureau, 433 
Ninth St., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

On the back of each poster are practi- 
cal pointers on good posture for teachers. 
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By-Lined Film and A-V Reviews 


but be impressed with the industry and 
artistic ability of the ancient inhabitants 
of the city. 

Filmed at the scene of these excava- 
tions, Ancient Paestum: City of Greeks 
and Romans combines skillful photog- 
raphy with an easily understandable and 
well written explanatory script. Many de- 
tails of the early Doric architecture, the 
exquisitely wrought sculptures of Greek 
and Roman deities, iron and bronze fig- 
ures, and weapons and fresco paintings 
are shown. 

Designed as a supplement for the high 
school world history course, this note- 
worthy film would also prove useful in 
high school level art appreciation classes. 
It is produced in full color and black and 
white by Film Edizioni Science e Tec- 
nica, Rome. Since color adds little to 
the architectural and scuptural objects 
shown, however, it is only available in 
black and white in this country. For pur- 
chase or rental from Coronet Instructional 


Films. 


ARMAND J. JACOPIN 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


How to Get the Most 
Out of a Filmstrip 


Review by Sister Agnes Virginia, C.S.J. 


How to Get the Most Out of a Film- 
strip is produced and sold by Eye Gate 
House, Inc. About 50 frames, in color, 
accompanied by ten-inch long play rec- 
ord. Price: $8.50. 

Every principal ought to show this 
filmstrip at a faculty meeting at the 
beginning of the school year. It not only 
gives good advice on how to use film- 







strips but also encourages their use, as 
teachers tend to shy away from unfamiliar 
apparatus and teaching tools. 

There are three divisions: What a 
filmstrip should do; the mechanics of 
setting up the apparatus and how to 
integrate the filmstrip into the lesson, 
illustrated in an actual class lesson on 
Egypt. 

The part describing the mechanical 
set-up is perhaps the most valuable since 
it gives such practical hints as: “Be sure 
and have an extra lamp on hand as they 
always burn out when you are using 
them.” Also: “Tie spare cord around the 
leg of the table so that if anyone trips, 
he will not pull over the projector.” An 
experienced teacher projectionist, might 
take for granted things mentioned here 
but which the new filmstrip user would 
certainly need to know. 

The demonstration of the teacher using 
the filmstrip in her lesson, shows that 
while it requires no extraordinary skill or 
preparation and helps to put over the 
matter more effectively than teacher- 
without-filmstrip, yet at the same time 
the filmstrip must be integrated into the 
lesson and not be used as an isolated 


fill-in. 


SisTER AGNES VirciniA, C.S.J. 
Audio-Visual Director, Academy of St. 
Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. 


More time 
for teaching 


Draw goemetric figures — busi- 
ness forms — “—~ drawings... 
Fast! Rule chalkboards with 
vertical lines — horizontal lines 
— curved or diagonal lines . . . 
er = Easily — Rapidly. New 
L & L T-Rule attaches to any 
chalkboard in,7 minutes. Ideal 
for bookkeeping, geometry, 
shop, music, and other classes. 

Ask your School Supply 
Dealer or write: 


MASTER ADDRESSER COMPANY 


6500-CE West Lake Street Minneapolis 26, Minn. 
‘ES EReC  EET 
See us at Booth #G-11 NCEA 






RAISE $100! THE SWEET AND INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
EASY WAY—50% PROFIT... IPM te 
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3 Allyn & Bacon tac 67 McCourts’ All American Suppliers 
PEANUT BUTTER 4 American Seating Company 68 Mentzer Bush & Company 
— CANDY 5 Antom Associates 69 McDonough, Michael inc 
Name on . 6 Arisce Associates 70 National Foundation for Consumer Credit 
Bo F ! i 71 New American Library, The 
xes Free 8 Audio 


S 4 8 Audio Film cone’ aa 73 Noble & Noble Publishers, inc 
EVANS CANDIES, INC. Dept. 7 10 Australian News & Information Bureau 74 Ohaus Scale Corporation 
2714 Apple Valley Road, N.E. D 11 Baker Science Packets 640 75 Palmer, A. N., Company 
ATLANTA 19, GA. 12 Bantam Beoks, 76 Personnel Press 
: : 13 Bell & Howell 77 Pflaum, George A., Publisher 
ee 14 Benziger Brothers, 78 Phonvisual Products, Inc 
15 Bentley & Simon, 79 Plastic Products, Inc 
16 Bittel, Philip & Margaret, Inc 80 Providence College, Rhode Island 
Group Name 17 Robert J. Brady Co 81 Questar 
Add 18 Bre-Dart industries 82 Reading Laboratory, The 
ress— 19 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co Cover 2 83 Regina Press 
20 Cardinal Cushing College, Brookline, Mass. 670 84 Royal Typewriter 
21 Cathechetical Guild 576 85 Russell Records 
22 Catholic Book Publishing Co . 514 86 Sadlier, W. H., Inc.. 
23 Catholic Book & Supply Company. .. 674 87 St. John’s Cathechism 
ATTENTION SCHOOLS! 24 Catholic Building and Maintenance 572 88 Science Electronics, Inc 
DO YOU HAVE OUR LATEST LIBRARY 25 Catholic Education Press 641 89 Science Kit, Inc 
BOOK CIRCULA RS? 26 Chesterfield Music, Inc 633 90 Scott, Foresman & Company 
27 Chronicle Guidance Publications, inc 652 91 Seale, E. C. Co 
We shall be happy to send you a a of 28 City Marking Devices Corp. 652 $2 Sims & Co 
epee = ote ! = of ii +o rat 29 College of The Holy Names, Oakland, Calif. 670 93 Society for French American Cultural Services 
ioe ‘Hw a ee 30 College Misericordia, Dallas, P; 67 and Educational Aid 
31 Collegiate Cap & Gown Company 94 Society For Visual Education, Inc 
1. Catholic library books of all publishers. 32 Crestcard 95 Stansi Scientific Co 
2. Select, up-to-date lists of general books recom- 33 Dage Television 96 Viewlex, Inc 
mended for Catholic elementary and high schools. 34 Dennison Manufacturing Company $7 Wagner, Joseph F., Inc 
3. Liberal discounts; additional quantity discounts. 35 Denoyer-Geppert Company beat 98 Webster Electric Company 


36 Donohue, M. A. By 99 Webster Publishing Company. 
4. Complete text book service for Catholic elementary 
ctenesien, 37 Doubleday & Company, ei .. 64 


schools includi 100 Werner Garments 
eit 38 Doerr Glass Company...... 101 Western Tablet & Stationery Cor 
Send us your request for a circular today. 39 Educators Publishing Service 584 102 Whitman Publishing Company 
40 Edwards, J. W., Publisher 103 Wilcox & Follett Co 
CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 41 Evans Candies, inc 104 Windowphanie Company 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 42 Eye Gate House, Inc 105 Wood-Regan Instrument Co 
43 Fides Publishers Association 
44 Follett Publishing Company 107 World Book Encyclopedia 
45 Ganley Co 108 Wrigley, William, Jr. Company 
46 Ginn & Company 109 YES Books 
47 Gerffert Co., The 110 Zaner-Bloser Company 
48 Globe Book Company 
a RS 49 Grafiex, Inc 656 ie-Visual News 
Pees 50 Gruber Products Company Index to Audio-Visua 
F 51 Grumbacher 33 New Art Reproductions by SVE 
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37 M tivated “Sit might” Posters 


FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE me ee Sens. " Index to School Supplies 

A wide choice of sound films in color and oss 

black & white, about the fascinating land 633 oa 

“Down Under.” _— Free illustrated catalog & Lippincett, J. . Company "66 seek 3 yg — —_— 
a Universi ress 

pees es RESHINTIEN SURERS $4 Madonna College, Livonia, Mich SSKE 33 Drapery Training Booklet 

Illustrated pampblets and brochures also atailable 


SS&E 30 ‘Moduwall” Wall-Hung Classroom Equip- e 
nt 





yy BOE MAKE Service Coupon 30-8 | 


R PLAIN GLASS 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


“) INTO Consult - es TO er or ante suntiew of peatest or ne . which 
you desire further information. Simply encircle the code number or numbers below and 
2 STAINED GLASS mail this coupon. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

as dae. 1345678910 0 21 22 23 24 25 2627 28 | 

id Cet cost Windowphanie 31 32 33 3435 363 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 64 

plain Are aoias can be transformed into 57 58 59 60 61 62 oo a4 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 | 
rich, beautiful church windows. 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 98 99 100 101 102 10 | 
EASILY APPLIED FREE SAMPLES 105 106 107 108 109 110 | 
Serving Since 1901 For more information on AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS encircle below: | 
WINDOWPHANIE CO. Box 229 CE A-V 33, A-V 34, A-V 35, A-V 36, A-V37 | 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey | 
For more information on SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT encircle below: | 
f 
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ART LESSONS FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR! SS&E 30, SS&E 31, SS&E 32, SS&E 33 
Creative Lessons that make teaching Art a pleasure. 
ONLY $2.49 POSTPAID 
FREE! Color prints with every order 
Last Supper—Coronation of The Virgin— * 

Crucifixion 


\ 


2604 Main St., Dept. C 
ANTOM ASSOCIATES °*% Nisin St. lept 
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finest 


However you judge good seating, you'll find the 

Arlington Polaris gives more. More compactness. 

More ease in grouping. More selection of metal 

colors. More choice in seat and desk top materials. 

More flexibility in obtaining the combination you 

SEATS AND BACKS—in choice of DESK TOPS want. Lid can be used in inclined or level position. 

maple veneered hardwood ply- 9 —all of durable plostic. The seat conveniently swivels. We cordially invite 
peo ang ea, ee you to see the Polaris. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY + ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


/ 


for complete information write for Catalog 60 


METAL FINISHES LEGS AND CROSS BAR 
on book box and frame in choice in scuff resistant long wearing 
of five modern colors. chrome finish. 





Something 


EXTRA 


....for the teacher 
....for their students 


grades 1-8 
teachable... 
challenging... 
interesting... 


...the sensible solution 
to writing 


The New ere “ = The New | Learn toWrite 
b e ' 3 c > ’ 


Examination copies sent on request 





